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STRUGGLES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE. 


THERE has, perhaps, never been 
an epoch when attention has been 
more eagerly directed to the study 
of what we may call the history of 
’ religion than in our own day, when 
men’s minds, at once checked by 
scepticism and goaded by fervent 
curiosity, have assumed a challeng- 
ing attitude at all points, and are 
calling on the church to justify her 
past and reconcile its seeming an- 
tagonisms and denials with the 
needs and sympathies of the pre- 
sent. Any one who brings us tid- 
ings from those ancient battle-fields 
and deserted council-halls is wel- 
come; we bid him enter and de- 
liver his message, and while he 
speaks we impose silence and the 
strife of controversy is hushed. 

M. de Meaux, a 
claims to our grateful acCeptance 
of his message, adds this spécial 
one of its opportuneness. His 
search after truth through the san- 
guinary struggles of the sixteenth 
century has been arduous and stub- 
born, but we who gather the har- 
vest of ‘his patient toil feel no 
touch of this, only an interest that 
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grows as we advance, until it cul- 
minates in delight and we close 
his copious volume with the pleas- 
ant sense of having been instructed 
without being fatigued. 

The history of religion is the 
history of the world’s conquest by 
love; but after the dawn of that 
great resurrection morning when 
the Victor, bursting the cerements, 
rolled away the stone and rose 
triumphant from the grave, the 
battle was still to be carried on 
between those who believed in his 
resurrection and those who denied 
it. For three centuries it raged 
with short intervals of rest; the 
Christians were hunted down, tor- 
tured, and butchered to make Ro- 
man holidays, while the decimat- 
ed churches sent round the acts of 
the martyrs like so many bulletins 
of victory. Then Constantine ap- 
peared. It would have been the 
logical reply to these three centu- 
ries of persecution if he had turn- 
ed the sword against the pagans; 
but, docile to that “sign” by which 
he had conquered, the Christian 
prince sheathed his sword and 
prepared to win the souls of men 
by the power of the cross. The 
Edict of Milan proclaimed liberty 
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to Christians and pagans alike. It 
was a timid measure for the vic- 
torious captain; but a decree sup- 
pressing the gods and abolishing 
the whole pagan system was too 
bold a stroke even for him to ven- 
ture on. The pagans were held in 
check, but left unmolested. Other 
enemies were quickly to appear, 
however, to whom it was more dif- 
ficult to extend the same toleration. 
Arius arose, and heresy for the 
first time reared its hideous head 
in the church. Constantine, dis- 
mayed at the rapid ravages it was 
making, called the bishops to a 
council at Nice, and gave the glo- 
rious example of a great and pow- 
erful sovereign bowing to the de- 
crees of the church as humbly as 
the lowest of his own subjects, 
though when it came to surrender- 
ing his imperial will to her con- 
trolling discipline he eventually 
showed himself less submissive. 

The conversion of the barbarians 
was achieved by love alone; no 
blood was shed in the conquest of 
those savage hearts; the church 
held them captive by the sweet- 
ness of her doctrine and the fetters 
of her sacraments. So far we see 
the progress of the Gospel accom- 
plished without- any external aid 
from the severity of the civil arm. 
But difficulties gathered as the con- 
quest advanced. 


“Christendom outside the church,” says 
™M. de Meaux, “ had to deal with three 
classes of persons—Jews, infidels, and 
heretics, The Jews were for her stran- 
gers to be watched ; infidels, idolaters, and 
Mussulmans were enemies to be fought 
against ; while heretics were rebels to be 
reduced to submission. .. . She took 
rigorous and humiliating precautions 
against the Jews, but she ailowed them 
to practise their worship in considera- 
tion of the involuntary and providential 
testimony which the synagogue afforded 
to the Gospel. She forbade them to be 
converted by force, or their children to be 
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surreptitiously baptized, thus proclaim- 
ing practically in regard to them that no 
man can be saved in spite of himself. 
So much for her legislation. 

**As to her actions, we know that 
more than once the popes and the bish- 
ops protected the Jews from the popu- 
lar rage and the rapacity of princes ; we 
know that, when threatened and perse- 
cuted elsewhere, they found their safest 
asylum in Rome. 

“Only in one instance do we meet 
with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction which 
hunted down Judaism and handed over 
to the rigors of the civil law those who 
were convicted of professing it ; this was 
the Spanish Inquisition at its birth. But 
the Jews thus dealt with had been Chris- 
tians. Their conversion had, it is true, 
been censured by the church, for it had 
been brought about by threats and force ; 
nevertheless, it had been accomplished, 
and when they went back to their former 
creed they were punished, not as Jews, 
but as apostates. We should bear in 
mind, moreover, that this Spanish In- 
quisition, composed and organized by 
kings, was more a political than a re- 
ligious instrument, and that the Jewish 
race were more anciently established in 
Spain, and were more numerous and for- 
midable there, than in any other part of 
Europe ; they were always ready to rebel 
and to conspire, and the return of the 
false Christians amongst them to Ju- 
daism was with good reason looked 
upon as a premonitory symptom of re- 
volt.” 


But it was not the Jews only, 
but all persecuted races and classes, 
who found right of sanctuary under 
the protecting mantle of the church. 
We hear her motherful wail going 
forth ssantly through the mid- 
dle ag@s in behalf of the victims of 
the knights, “the ferocity of whose 
zeal is not Christian,” she declares, 
“for they make slaves of all the 
peoples whom they conquer.” 

Our historian leads us rapidly 
but without confusion along ser- 
ried ranks of witnesses, through 
these long struggles of the church 
with unbelief and with the secular 
powers, up to the sixteenth century, 
when his history itself begins. We 
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are then introduced to the reform- 
ers as they appear upon the scene, 
under the flattering disguise of the 
revival of art and letters, and aid- 
ed too powerfully by the discredit 
which had been brought upon the 
church. 

France had long been clamoring 
for reform; her people, echoing 
Savonarola’s cry, had time and 
again demanded it; but her princes 
remained deaf to the appeal, and 
their silence had engendered a mis- 
trust that now served as a breach 
in the wall, through which the false 
reformers effected an easy en- 
trance, They were hailed by many 
loyal minds who had been waiting 
‘in patient hope for the true reform. 
The accomplished but frivolous sis- 
ter of Francis I., “la Marguerite 
des Marguerites,” was one of their 
earliest and most important con- 
quests. Gerard Roussel, expelled 
from his diocese and sent to her to 
await his trial, won her confidence 
by his plausible eloquence and ex- 
emplary life, and lured her into be- 
lieving in his false doctrine. He 
invented a Mass from which the 
adoration of the Host and the com- 
memoration of Our Lady and the 
saints were eliminated, and Margue- 
rite assisted at this unhallowed rite, 
which, was performed in the cel- 
lars of her castle at Pau. The 
king burst in on them in a fury 
one day, and finding ed cele- 
brant, whom he meant to Chastise, 
had been hurriedly concealed, his 
wrath fell upon the queen. He 
slapped her in the face, exclaim- 
ing: “Madame, vous en voulez 
trop savoir!” Yet this unmanner- 
ly husband and rude champion of 
orthodoxy was soon after induced 
to accompany his wife to the cel- 
lars and assist at the mockery of 
the adorable Sacrifice performed 
there. 
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Francis I. was himself, like so 
many others, deceived by the “bon 
air” of the new reformers, and saw 
in those who fiercely opposed them 
only the bigoted adherents of the 
old-fashioned scholastic divinity, 
whose representatives he had come 
to look upon with small reverence, 
“A note in the journal of his mo- 
ther, Louise de Savoie, bears witness 
that towards the end of 1522 he 
had begun to recognize the ‘ white 
hypocrites, and the gray ones, and 
the brown and the smoke-colored, 
and all the other shades of them,’ 
and that he prayed God to deliver 
him from them, as in all human 
nature there was no more danger- 
ous race,” 

So long as the new doctors kept 
to the discussion of points of doc- 
trine he let them fight it out with 
the divines and the men of letters. 
When the Faculty of Theology ar- 
rested certain “ précheurs”’ as her- 
etics and brewers of sedition, the 
king forbade proceedings to be ta- 
ken against them until he should 
be able to look into the affair him- 
self, and forthwith started on an 
expedition to the south, ordering 
the leader, Gerard Roussel; to be 
sent on bail to “our dear and. only 
sister, the queen Of Navarre.”” We 
know how the precautionary mea- 
sure succeeded. 

The Parliament and the Sor- 
bonne, not the court, were the first 
to take steps for arresting the pro- 
gress of heresy in the state, pro- 
testing loudly against the doctrines 
which Luther had submitted to 
them for examination. The result 
of this divergence of opinion and 
feeling between the Parliament and 
the old Alma Mater on one side, and 
the court with the fluctuating sym- 
pathies of the king and the steadier 
adherence of his sister and his mis- 
tress, Gabrielle d’Estampes, on the 
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other, was a growing sense of doubt 
on the subject of religion altogeth- 
er, which, while it encouraged the 
reformers, alarmed the champions 
of orthodoxy and roused in them a 
fierce spirit of fanaticism, Calvin 
had adjured the Duke of Somer- 
set, tutor to the youthful Edward 
VI., “ to punish with death all who 
opposed the Reformation.” This 
awful doctrine was vehemently de- 
nounced by many who came to 
adopt it practically, seeing, in their 
terror and dismay, no other means 
of stopping the growth of heresy. 
Cardinal Tournon, Francis’ prime 
minister, was foremost amongst 
those who insisted upon violent 
repressive measures. “How can 
you, a Catholic bishop,” he said to 
Duchatel, apropos of Etienne Do- 
let, “ take part with the king fornot 
only a Lutheran but an atheist ?” 
“It is I who speak as a bishop,” 
retorted Duchatel, “whereas you 
would change bishops into hang- 
men.” 

Thus did the waveging faith of 
the king, “blown about by every 
wind of doctrine,” sow discord not 
alone amidst courtiers, but even 
in the hierarchy. This evil was, 
however, working out its own reme- 
dy. The heretics, made bold by the 
curiosity which had led Francis to 
examine their doctrines and then 
to dally with them, grew over-inso- 
lent and committed excesses which 
roused the slumbering faith of the 
king. A statue of Our Lady was 
thrown down and mutilated in Pa- 
ris one night, and soon after this 
@ graver outrage was perpetrated 
in a blasphemous libel against the 
adorable Eucharist, which was cir- 
culated all over the city, a copy of 
it being even placed in the king’s 
bed-room. The indignation of 
Francis was at last really arous- 
ed. 
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“ He took part in an expiatory proces- 
sion, in which the relics of the Sainte- 
Chapelle were carried through the 
streets of Paris, the royal children hold- 
ing the streamers of the canopy. After 
following this procession bareheaded, 
with a lighted torch in his hand, the king 
stood in the great hall of the bishop’s 
palace, and before the assembled clergy 
and Parliament thundered forth in wrath 
against the heretics, going so far as to say 
that if hisown children should be so un- 
happy as to fall into those accursed and 
miserable opinions, he would give them 
over to be sacrificed to God.” 


An era of relentless persecution 
now began. Fires were lighted 
in the market-places, and corpses 
dangled from gibbets on the hill- 
tops of sunny France. e 

An edict of January, 1535, ex- 
tended the same penalties to those 
who sheltered heretics as to the 
heretics themselves. This lasted 
till the following May; then there 
was a pause, and in July a new 
edict proclaimed pardon to all who 
within six months should abjure 
their errors. If we may credit the 
Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, 
the pope had written to the Most 
Christian King, imploring “ miséri- 
corde et grace de mort” for the 
Huguenots. The cry for mercy, 
from whatever source it came, was 


‘heard, and for a time the Hugue- 


nots were left in peace. But the 
reign of the brilliant and scholarly 
king is darkened by continually re- 
curring@outbursts of cruel fanati- 
cism, ending in the terrible massa- 
cre of the Vaudois. 

M. de Meaux states the case for 
him with an impartiality which, 
though it does not acquit Francis, 
enables us to judge him more 
leniently. “Neither he nor the 
nation,” says our historian, “had 
the smallest doubt either of the 
truth of their faith or of their right 
and duty to chastise the enemies 
of truth.” 
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The death of Francis did not 
stay the tide of civil war. Henry 
II. knew none of those merciful 
recoils from the red-handed work 
which had compelled his predeces- 
sor to call a truce from time to 
time. Edicts of increasing rigor 
were constantly promulgated and 
never suspended. Under this pro- 
longed and bloody system of re- 
pression Calvinism became organ- 
ized and struck root in France. 
M. de Meaux shows us how the 
system worked, and enables us to 
draw our own conclusions from the 
facts which he collects and mar- 
shals before us with a patient te- 
nacity, and shrewd observation, and 
clear analysis that leave no room 
for mistrust or cavilling. 

“When men have begun to let 
themselves be lured by novelty, 
torments excite instead of deterring 
them,” he says, quoting Bossuet ; 
and he lets us see how the Hugue- 
nots who stole into the kingdom 
under Francis I. stand forward 
boldly to court the penal fires of 
Henry II., constituting themselves 
voluntary martyrs of a persecuted 
creed, and mounting the scaffold 
“ laughing and singing.” 

An attempt had been made in 
the preceding reign to introduce 
the Inquisition into France. Paul 
IV. established it by a bull (1555), 
and named three French cardinals 
grand inquisitors ; but the yexperi- 
ment proved a failure. The dark 
and awful guardian of the faith 
which, as a political force, reigned 
with unbenign supremacy in Spain 
never became acclimatized on. the 
other side of the Pyrenees. M. de 


Meaux sees the explanation of this 
fact in the incapacity of Frenchmen 
for working that dread tribunal; 
the cold-biooded inclemency and 
rigid impartiality needed for its 
judges being entirely foreign to the 
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genius of the French character, to 
its impulsive and emotional nature. 
The Spaniard rose above such wav- 
ering weakness. When Henry II., 
and even Catherine de Médicis, sick 
of blood-shedding, showed signs of 
relenting from sheer disgust and 
weariness, the Spanish king sent 
Alba to upbraid them for their 
faint-heartedness. 

The peace of St. Germain, which 
closed the third religious war, was 
certainly ill-chosen as to time, for 
it was made at a moment when the 
Huguenots were in the ascendant, 
and it gave them a preponderance 
which ‘offended and alarmed the 
Holy See and the Catholics. 


“ The court, victorious through Catho- 
lic arms,” says M. de Meaux, “‘ capitu- 
lated with the Huguenots. The peace 
of Lonjumeau, like the peace of Am- 
boise, maintained the preponderance of 
the Catholics near the king; the peace 
of St. Germain, on the contrary, prepar- 
ed that of the Huguenots. ‘These latter 
had relighted the war in 1567, principal- 
ly to put an end to their political dis- 
credit, and effectively, after being beaten, 
they contrived to rise up again. Alas! 
their favor was destined to have a more 
fatal issue, both for themselves and the 
nation, than their disgrace: it led to St. 
Bartholomew.” 


This tragedy, narrated by our 
historian with a sombre brilliancy 
which lends a horrible fascination 
to the well-known story, is relieved 
by one tender and pathetic streak 
of light—the figure of the young 
queen cowering on her knees and 
praying God to pardon her hus- 
band when, in answer to her terri- 
fied inquiries, her attendants explain 
to her the meaning of this noise of 
fire-arms that wakes her from her 
sleep. 

The news of this treacherous 
massacre was announced to all the 
courts of, Europe under the name 
of a repressive measure reluctantly 
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carried out in self-defence against 
a pretended conspiracy to murder 
the royal family. Gregory XIIL., 
whom Catherine took pains to in- 
form of this plot “headed by Co- 
ligny to massacre the king, his mo- 
ther, his brothers, and all the Ca- 
tholic lords of their suite,” was 
duped by the story, and forthwith 
congratulated the French court on 
their escape, and Charles IX. on 
his unexpected victory over the 
Huguehots, and ordered thanks- 
givings to be offered up for both 
events in Rome. These thanks- 
givings have been a pet bone of 
Protestantism for three centuries ; 
but the pontiff, who was deceived 
into offering them, had been kept 
in complete darkness as to what 
was going on in France. It was 
not Paris alone but the entire 
country that ran with Huguenot 
blood; and, as is always the case in 
France, the work of destruction, 
once begun, was taken up by the 
populace and degenerated into a 
wholesale slaughter. “ Nowhere 
were the massacres greater than at 
Lyons, where the governor, Mon- 
delot, like a coward, let things go, 
prescribing nothing, prohibiting no- 
thing. The hangman had, never- 
theless, refused his ministry, and 
the soldiers of the citadel, when 
called upon to replace him, replied 
that they would not take that dis- 
honor nor put so foul a stain upon 
their arms.” The populace had 
no such scruples, and did the 
work of slaughter so effectively 
that “the corpses borne along the 
Rhone were so numerous as to 
poison its waters as far as Pro- 
vence.” The most circumspect 
historians reckon the number of vic- 
tims throughout France at twenty 
thousand; many others, whom M. 
de Meaux quotes with chapter and 
verse, put it at four times that figure. 
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Yet this unparalleled crime, 
which cost France so dear, proved 
utterly useless as a check to Pro- 
testantism. Edict after edict came 
forth with a view to propitiating the 
exasperated Huguenots; pledges 
were offered, promises held out, to 
tempt the return of those who had 
fled ; but it was of no avail. Blood 
was not to be atoned for by flat- 
tering words, or wounds healed 
by tardy concessions. The Hugue- 
nots, goaded to desperation, and 
inflamed by persecution to the 
highest pitch of exaltation, would 
hear of no compromise, would ac- 
cept no half-measures; they would 
have entire and absolute liberty, 
or let them die to the last man. 
They drew up a treaty embodying 
the rights, privileges, and cotmpen- 
sations they claimed, and sent it 
in to the king. 

Catherine de Médicis was so 
confounded by the boldness of the 
terms demanded that she exclaim- 
ed: “If Condé were alive and in 
possession of Paris with fifty thou- 
sand men and twenty thousand 
horse, he would not ask one-half of 
what these folk have the insolence 
to demand.” This was all she had 
gained by St. Bartholomew. 

Charles IX. died crying out to 
his old Huguenot nurse to help 
him with her prayers. “ Ah! sire,” 
replied the old nurse, “let the 
murdegs be upon those who made 
you commit them!” And while 
she tried to comfort the wretched 
king his wife knelt by his bedside, 
praying for mercy on him, and 
when he died she spent the rest 
of her life praying for his soul. 

Thus did Charles IX. pass away 
from the troubled scene, on which 
Henry III. appeared with his cor- 
tége of “mignons” and little dogs. 
The nation was sick to death of 
civil war, of those “luttes éton- 
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nantes, généreuses et atroces,” as 
M. de Meaux comprehensively 
styles them; but, rather than let 
go the faith which had been her 
glory since the days of Clovis, she 
was ready to go on with the strug- 
gle. Out of this state of feeling 
the League was born. The king 
placed himself at the head of the 
movement, and the assembled 
states replied by voting the aboli- 
tion of the last edict and the re- 
union of all the king’s subjects to 
the faith. But edicts were of no 
more effect than so much waste 
paper, and the new king was not 
of the race of monarchs who rule 
over the souls of men. He saw 
but one way of governing; that was 
by war, and the states would not 
vote him money. Despite, how- 
ever, their persistent refusal and his 
empty coffers, war was declared. It 
was of short duration. The Hugue- 
not ranks were exhausted, their 
leaders divided amongst themselves, 
and the royal party had an easy 
conquest of it. 

Peace was signed at Bergerac 
and a new edict proclaimed at 
Poitiers, opening to the Hugue- 
nots those high offices of the state 
which had hitherto been closed 
against them. This edict, the first 
political achievement of Henri de 
Navarre, opened the way to his 
accession to the throne by con- 
firming his legal right to, succeed 
to it. 

But, in truth, it was no easy mat- 
ter in those days for fighting men 
to live without fighting. On one 
pretext or another their sword 
was kept bright; religion, territori- 
al rights, a fair lady—anything an- 
swered the purpose of a quarrel. 
Henri de Navarre, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about this peace, was the first to 
break it. The “Guerre des amou- 
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reux,” so called from its having 
arisen out of some intrigues of gal- 
lantry, won the Béarnais his first 
warlike laurels and placed his 
name high amongst the gens de 
guerre, whose confidence and ad- 
miration he gained in that terrible 
four days’ fight, whence he came 
forth “ tout sang et poudre.” 

But neither these gory laurels 
nor the edict restoring to Henri de 
Navarre his rights of succession 
could remove from his path the 
formidable barrier of his excom- 
munication by Sixtus V. Until 
this obstacle was raised the heart 
of France remained closed against 
him. “We will not give up the 
sacred deposit of the faith of our 
elders,” was the cry of the nation. 
Nor could Henry, by words or 
acts, convince them that in his 
keeping this sacred deposit would 
run no risks. The very arguments 
that he used to reassure their tim- 
idity were turned against him by 
the League. Hehad respected the 
religion of every town and province 
that he conquered from the League, 
but where the Huguenots ruled no 
other was tolerated. In Béarn this 
intolerance was carried so far that it 
was only in the small chapel of the 
queen’s castle that Mass was said, 
and the few Catholics who crept 
in to assist at it under the shadow 
of her protection were in danger 
of being seized and beaten under 
the very eyes of the queen, and 
then thrown into prison. The Ca- 
tholics could not reasonably place 
at their head a prince who, far 
from looking on the national faith 
as the predominant power and es- 
sential greatness of the nation, 
extended to it a tolerance which 


practically he could not even en- 
force in his own states. 

After considering the League in 
its original character as a legiti- 
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mate association of defence, M. de 
Meaux proceeds to show how it 
became an agent of revolution, and 
how, as such, it failed. In the 
hands of the Duc de Guise it be- 
came a formidable menace to the 
royal authority. The duke gov- 
erned Paris, and would gladly have 
governed the king also; “but he 
overstepped the mark, and, by let- 
ting Henry see that he despised 
him, he at once degraded him as 
an instrument and wounded his 
vanity. And so the royal prestige 
was weakened.”” The prince re- 
venged his wounded self-love by 
the death of Guise and his brother, 
the cardinal. 

Catherine de Médicis on her 
death-bed would fain have washed 
her hands of this blood, declaring 
that she had known nothing of the 
designs of her son; but if on this 
single occasion he refrained from 
taking counsel with her, Henry to 
the last showed himself faithful to 
her policy. He was himself soon 
to appear at that bar of judgment 
to which he had sent so many vic- 
tims, faintly redeeming by a brave 
and penitent death a life of guilt 
and folly. 

And now France found herself 
in a strange dilemma. The king- 
dom was without a king, and the 
only rightful candidate to the 
throne was a Huguenot, conse- 
quently not eligible. The League 
would not hear of him, and yet 
it had no one else to propose. A 
duel to the death followed between 
the League and Henri de Navarre, 
that lasted from 1589 to 1594. 
The whole country was in arms. 
Paris was besieged, and made a 
defence which astonished alike the 
League and the royalists. 


‘*Hemmed in with a population of 
two hundred thousand souls, its ram- 
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parts ruined, its faubourgs burned down, 
Paris was blockaded and starved for four 
months; its garrison consisted then of 
only three thousand men of the regu- 
lar troops with forty thousand armed 
citizens; and when, by dint of skilful 
manceuvres, Alexander Farnese, the 
greatest captain of the age, compelled 
Henry IV. to raise the blockade without a 
battle, corn had been wanting for more 
than a month; from twelve thousand to 
thirteen thousand inhabitants had died 
of hunger, and Paris had not given in. 
- « . No doubt, as in every besieged 
place, there were amongst this suffer- 
ing population a number of poor people 
who cried out for capitulation; more 
than once plots for giving up the city 
were set on foot. But not being sup- 
ported by the public feeling, these plots 
are foiled so long as Henry IV. re- 
mains a Protestant; the moment he 
becomes a Catholic the city opens her 
doors to him of her own accord.” 


In embracing Catholicism at 
this crisis Henri de Navarre left 
himself open to be suspected of 
capitulating to ambition; but had 
he been minded to sell his con- 
science for a crown he might have 
done it at once, and walked straight 
into Paris without subjecting the 
city to the horrors of a long 
blockade, and himself and his com- 
panions in arms to an_ exhaust- 
ing siege. His life and character 
give the lie to this accusation, 
which has been popularized, like 
so many other historical falsehoods, 
by a mot. “The king offered to 
take a certain time to have himself 
instructed, and to authorize the 
lords of his party to go in deputa- 
tion to the pope to inform him of 
his intentions and concert with him 
as to the means of his instruction.” 
After much discussion it was de- 
cided that he should be instructed 
by the bishops who had remained 
faithful to him while praying for 
his conversion. Finally, on the 


25th of July, 1593, he made his ab- 
juration in the church of St. Denis, 
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into the hands of the archbishop 
of Bourges, and in the presence of 
a vast concourse of the clergy and 
people. 


“The more we consider France at this 
critical moment of her history,” says M. 
de Meaux, ‘‘the more anxiously we 
sound her needs and the essential con- 
ditions of her life, the less we can 
imagine her doing without Henry IV. or 
accepting him unless he became a Ca- 
tholic. There are certain hours, rare but 
decisive, when the destiny of a people 
depends on the free determination of 
one man. When God deems fit to with- 
draw his favor from a perple the man 
Sails, When the people have returned to 
Savor the man appears, and whatsoever is to 
be done is done.” 


These words, applied to the 
France of the sixteenth century, 
have asad, prophetic note as we 
read them and apply them to the 
France of the nineteenth century. 

Touching upon the question 
which has excited so much contro- 
versy—viz., the sincerity of Henry 
IV.’s conversion—M. de Meaux 
says : 


‘“It is sad, no doubt, to see that in 
changing his religion Henry did not 
change his morals, and it is not without 
a painful surprise that we see him pro- 
ceeding to his abjuration without inter- 
rupting the course of his gallantries ; but 
this does not authorize at this period the 
suspicion of hypocrisy, otherwise we 
must condemn as hypocrites, in all 
campsand parties, the greater number of 
those who were fighting and dying for 
religion. In every direction license in 
morals displayed itself side by side with 
ardent faith ; at no period did men tes- 
tify more clearly how hard it is to bring 
conduct into harmony with belief.” 


These remarks, applicable at all 
times to our common humanity, 
are more especially true with re- 
gard to France. Faith, even when 
it sleeps, is a principle of life with- 
in us, and men may be quite sin- 
cere in expressing a belief which 
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is not powerful enough to control 
their lives; nor is this belief mere 
“ gossamer fine sentiment,” but a 
secret force which unconsciously 
redeems our faults from their worst 
results, keeps conscience alive, and 
by breeding remorse prepares the 
way for repentance at the last. 

It is impossible for any dispas- 
sionate student of Henry IV.’s 
character to deny that his was es- 
sentially a religious nature; we see 
this in his ardent invocation on the 
field of battle, in the reverent at- 
tention which he gave to the con- 
troversies going on around him, 
and in his frank confession to the 
divines who were charged with his 
instruction. An old historian says 
of him: “ He had moments of ad- 
mirable devotion and returns to 
God that would have made a saint 
of him, if they had lasted.” 

“It is worthy of remark,” says 
M. de Meaux, “that belief in the 
Real Presence, which first began to 
detach him from heresy, seems to 
have remained dear to him above 
all others.” And he goes on to 
tell us how one day, a priest pass- 
ing with the Blessed Sacrament, 
Henry knelt down and adored it; 
and when Sully exclaimed in 
amazement, “Is it possible, sire, 
tuat you can believe in that?” the 
king replied: “Yes, vive Dieu! I 
believe in it. One must be a fool 
not to believe in it. I would cut 
one of the fingers off my hand to 
see you believe in it, Sully.” 

Rome, nevertheless, patient and 
slow as is her wont, waited before 
accepting the abjuration of the 
king of France. Spain was at work 


trying to hold back the hand of 
Clement VII. from absolving the 
head of the Huguenots; but/the 
saintly pontiff looked for guidance 
above the councils of earthly kings. 
Baronius, St. Philip Neri, and the 
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Jesuit, Cardinal Toledo—the great- 
est light of the church in those 
days, and a Spaniard to boot—were 
called in to assist the Holy Father 
in coming to adecision. He called 
a conclave, and. while the Sacred 
College deliberated he remained in 
prayer, calling down the light of 
the Holy Spirit on their counsels. 
Twice he was seen going bare- 
headed at daybreak from his palace 
to the church of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore to say Mass “ et faire longue 
oraison.” On the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1595, in the basilica of St. Pe- 
ter, he pronounced on the heads of 
Henry’s procurators, prostrate at his 
feet, the solemn absolution which 
reconciled the crown of France 
to the Holy See. The Ze Deum 
which greeted this absolution in 
Rome was re-echoed throughout 
France with a joy that proved how 
deep-seated was the devotion of 
the nation to the faith and the 
Holy See. 

And now the strife which had 
torn the sixteenth century was at 
anend. “ Protestantism was hence- 
forth tolerated, Catholicism pre- 
dominant, and the king undisputed 
master of the kingdom. The royal 
power became more and more the 
keystone of French society; the 
Catholic faith continued to be its 
life and soul; the royal power was 
rooted in, and uplifted by its sub- 
mission to, the Catholic faith, and 
that faith itself, purified by its 
bloody ordeal, rose triumphant in 
peace above all contradiction.” 

The accomplishment of the mis- 
sion which now devolved on Henry 
IV. demanded no ordinary gift of 
kingship. ‘Tolerance towards the 
Huguenots, which, even when inevi- 
table, had seemed impracticable, 
was henceforth a boon not to be de- 
niedthem. The pope, when absolv- 
ing Henri de Navarre, knewthat this 
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clause of toleration was an essen- 
tial condition of the king's surren- 
der and complete allegiance to the 
Holy See. But though Henry de- 
clared his determination to allow 
full liberty to the Huguenots, who 
had fought his battles and placed 
him on the throne, he found it 
no easy matter to make good his 
words. The seventh chapter of Les 
Luttes Religieuses enables us to un- 
derstand the obstacles which stood 
in his way, and the courageous 
perseverance which the Béarnais 
brought to the overcoming of them; 
the one and the other are brought 
before us with a skill and impar- 
tiality that compel our assent tu 
the writer’s conclusions. 

The Catholic League had no 
sooner come to an end than Henry 
IV. found himself threatened with 
a Protestant one. The Huguenots 
could not forgive him for deserting 
from them; and as to his policy of 
toleration, they had been too long 
mocked by royal promises to give 
full trust to those of a prince who 
had made the Huguenots a step- 
ping-stone to the throne and then 
abandoned their creed. Henry, 
however, soon proved that he had 
not changed his loyal nature in 
changing his religion. The Edict 
of Nantes was proclaimed, and sat- 
isfied the most diffident and exact- 
ing of his old co-religionists. It re- 
dressed all their grievances and 
secured to them full liberty in the 
practice of their worship. They 
were granted free entrance to the 
universities and colleges, both as 
teachers and students, and the right 
of burial in consecrated ground; 
their civil position was regulated ; 
they were allowed to levy taxes 
and receive legacies for their 
churches; the king even went. so 
far as to allot to them an annual 
sum of forty-five thousand crowns, 
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thus making a budget of Public 
Worship for the Huguenots. We 
can readily believe that he had 
many a battle to fight with his 
Catholic subjects before receiving 
their consent to these terms. Yet 
the concessions of the edict, liberal 
as they were, would probably have 
failed to disarm the mistrust of the 
Huguenots had they not been 
guaranteed by the word of the 
Béarnais, who had never broken 
faith to friend or foe. 

It was not to be expected that so 
large a measure of toleration would 
be favorably looked on by the Holy 
See. Clement VII. received the 
news of the edict with consterna- 
tion. The straits in which the king 
was placed could not, of course, be 
at once appreciated at Rome, and 
Spain, ever on the watch to serve 
her own jealous policy, did not fail 
to reproach the Holy See with its 
over-indulgence to a heretic, in 
whose hands France was about to 
become an heretical nation like 
England. Clement felt but too 
keenly the justice. of these re- 
proaches, and accused himself of 
having been guiltily rash in ab- 
solving Henri de Navarre. “ All 
the fears which had preceded this 
momentous resolution agitated his 
soul. This edict appeared to him 
a great wound in his reputation, a 
gash in his face. Finding himself 
perplexed and ulcerated, he ad- 
dressed himself to the servants and 
ministers of the king, in order to 
be, if possible, reassured and com- 
forted.” 

Cardinals Joyeuse and Ossat, the 
representatives of France in Rome, 
replied by placing before the pon- 
tiff the circumstances of their royal 
master, the weighty interests which 
had compelled him to the measure, 
and the benefits that must arise 
from it to the church herself, as 
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well as the boon of peace and in- 
ternal concord which the edict 
would bring tothe nation. ‘ When 
these complaints were transmitted 
to the king by the faithful pen of 
Ossat, Henry did not take them 
amiss; he saw that they came from 
the heart of a friend, and that what 
chiefly distressed Clement was the 
doubt as to his sincerity; and he 
set to work at once to reassure him 
on this score, not by changing his 
conduct toward the Huguenots, but 
by favoring more and more the re- 
storation of the Catholic Church.” 

This restoration was no vain 
boast, but the desire of Henry’s 
heart and the fixed purpose of his 
will, and one which now opens be- 
fore us a bright and consoling page. 
It is true that, after the storm had 
been quelled, traces of it still lin- 
gered; the waves went on heaving 
for a time after the winds that had 
maddened them had fallen. Ca- 
tholics had to be won over to full 
consent to the conciliatory policy 
of the king, and Protestants had to 
be persuaded of its absolute sincer- 
ity; but, in spite of persistent mis- 
trust and antagonisms, both parties 
came gradually into mutual good- 
will. Catholic and Protestant 
preachers vied with each other in 
recommending union and concord 
to the people. In towns where the 
Catholics were predominant they 
took the Protestants under their 
protection, while the Huguenots, in 
places where they were the masters, 
did likewise by the Catholics. The 
result of the new policy soon be- 
came visible in the decline of Pro- 
testantism. “Since heresy had 
taken root in France the most 
clear-sighted amongst the Protes- 
tants had remarked more than once 
that open war had never done so 
much harm to it as peace. Now 


that peace was solid and sincere, 











this became more evident than 
ever.” And M. de Meaux goes on 
to explain this result by quoting 
the fable of the bet between the 
north wind and the south as to 
which should make the pilgrim cast 
away his cloak. So long as the 
cold north blew with its bitter 
breath the pilgrim wrapped the 
cloak tight round him; but when 
the hot sunny zephyrs of the south 
came he gradually relaxed his hold, 
and at last threw away the cloak. 
Peace was secured, and the nation 
hailed it with thankfulness; but it 
could not repair in a day the rav- 
ages of nearly half a century of 
civil war. 

“ France was like a place surren- 
dered after a long siege—glorious in 
her triumphant resistance, but made 
desolate and wretched, her garri- 
son exhausted, her people starved 
and without food, her ramparts 
battered down, ruins everywhere.” 
Henry IV. set himself to the task 
of rebuilding these ruins and re- 
storing the stormed citadel to its 
ancient splendor. This was no 
light undertaking. Disarray was 
everywhere; the ranks of the cler- 
gy were thinned; many dioceses 
were bereft of bishops, and in 
others the jurisdietion of her bish- 
op was contested at every step. 
Thus the clergy were without direc- 
tion; high posts in the church were 
confided to mere boys, cadets of 
noble families, totally unfitted by 
habits and education for the sacred 
responsibilities of the priesthood. 
The results were deplorable ; it was 
the abomination in the Holy of 
Holies ; scandals were common and 
Christian hearts were sad. The re- 
medy to this deep-seated evil was 
far off, for the schools_of the mid- 
dle ages were either abolished or 
fallen into decay, and the new 
seminaries prescribed by the Coun- 
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cil of Trent were not yet founded. 
Henry IV. realized fully the extent 
of the evil, and brought his charac- 
teristic energy and single-hearted- 
ness to the correction of it, declar- 
ing that he would not rest until he 
had restored the church of God to 
what she had been one hundred 
years before. The clergy sent him 
a deputation petitioning for reform, 
and he received them just as he 
was, en déshabiile, without any cere- 
mony. “My _ predecessors,” he 
said, “gave you fair words and a 
great deal of show, but I in my 
gray jacket will give you deeds. I 
am all gray outside, but all gilt 
within.” And he embraced the de- 
puties and sent them away full of 
trust in him. 

The most difficult part of his 
work was the restoration of the 
faith in Béarn; for,as M. de Meaux 
remarks, “it was a conquest to be 
made, and there is none so arduous 
as that of a land whence faith has 
been banished and where heresy 
has replaced it.” 

The cradle of his race had spe- 
cial claims on Henry’s forbearance 
and tenderness, and he proved him- 
self not unmindful of this by grant- 
ing a special legislation for Béarn. 
Caumont la Force was sent as gov- 
ernor, with orders to proclaim the 
free exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion. ‘Two bishops and twelve cu- 
rés were nominated, and the Barna- 
bites were sent for to Rome to come 
and evangelize the people. These 
vigorous and gentle measures soon 
prevailed, and Catholic worship 
was restored in the stronghold of 
Protestantism; the Vesper bell was 
heard in its beautiful valleys, and 
the dead were prayed for up and 
down the hills where the son of 
Jeanne d’Albret had run barefooted 
like other young mountaineers. 

The work of regeneration met 
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with fewer difficulties throughout 
the rest of France. Instances of 
opposition and hostile feeling were 
not wanting here and there, but 
they were exceptional, and the king’s 
will, aided by the generous spirit 
embodied in the Edict of Nantes, 
carried all before it. The faith 
was reinstated in all the provinces 
from which it had been banished 
by the Huguenot lords—in more 
than three hundred towns and 
one thousand parishes throughout 
France whence it had been pro- 
scribed for forty years—while the 
full acceptance of the decrees of 
the Council of Trent prepared the 
restoration of discipline among the 
clergy and hierarchy. 

Thus had intolerance received 
its death-blow; the demon of fa- 
naticism was exorcised from the 
soul of France, till the Revolution 
took possession of her and sowed 
seed which to-day in the Ferry Law 
is agitating her so perilously. The 
spirit of religion which had run 
riot in civil war, and found its 
more consistent expression in the 
League, now purified and guarded 
from its own excesses by the pro- 
tective legislation of the Edict of 
Nantes, took new life and blos- 
somed out in religious institutions 
where fervent souls, weary of strife, 
retired to rest and help on the work 
of national redemption by prayer 
and sacrifice. 

A monastery was founded in 
every province in expiation of the 
sacrilegious plunder of so many 
venerable abbeys, and soon it be- 
came evident that the monastic 
life had too deep roots ever to be 
eradicated from the soil where it 
had brought forth such glorious 
fruits. Conversions followed fast 


upon this peaceful propaganda, and 
proved once more to the world 
how much more efficaciously the 


cure of souls is accomplished by 
example and preaching than by the 
Inquisition and the hangman. If 
Henry IV. was not spared to see 
Catholicism entirely dominant in 
France, he lived to witness the tri- 
umphant progress of the movement 
which he had begun. 

Foremost amongst the religious 
orders which he displayed zeal and 
courage in bringing into the king- 
dom we must mention the Jesuits 
and the Carmelites, both Spanish in 
their origin—a circumstance which 
raised a formidable barrier against 
their entrance. In a page which 
we long to quote in its entirety M. 
de Meaux narrates the arrival and 
early beginnings of the Carmelites. 

“St. Teresa said,” he tells us, 
“that, had it not been for heresy, 
she would not have made Carmel 
so severe. Was it not, then, just 
and fitting that Carmel should 
flourish on the soil of that country 
which had been, as it were, the 
lists of the combat between the 
Catholic faith and Protestantism ?” 
M. de Bérulle was despatched to 
Spain to fetch this treasure to 
France, and brought back with 
him six daughters of St. ‘Teresa— 
some of them formed by the hand 
of the holy foundress herself—and 
they were welcomed by Henry IV. 
as heaven-sent gifts. This offshoot 
of Carmel was destined to put forth 
a new branch, “‘ vivace et belle en- 
tre toutes,” as our historian, with le- 
gitimate pride, observes; and with- 
in seven years the order count- 
ed seven foundations in France. 
These “slaves given by God to 
his people,” as the Carmelites called 
themselves, “ paid back in better 
than gold or silver the welcome 
they received from France... .” 
They made intercession for the 
families who founded their monas- 
teries, for the towns that vied with 
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each other in possessing them and 
hailed them as heavenly treasures, 
They made intercession above all, 
like good Frenchwomen, for the 
king and the kingdom; and there 
remains to us a striking and con- 
soling testimony of their interces- 
sion in favorofHenry1V. We read 
in the manuscript records of the 
Carmelites of Pontoise: “ The day 
of the assassination of King Henry 
IV. Sceur Jacqueline de St. Joseph 
felt herself so pressed to pray for 
that prince that she was obliged to 
leave what she was doing, and to 
go before the Blessed Sacrament to 
pray earnestly for his salvation ; and 
it was remarked that on that day 
and at that very hour the king was 
killed in Paris in his coach.” 


On coming to the throne of 
France Henry IV. had charged the 
President Jeannin to write his life. 
“TI wish it to be the truth,” he said, 
“written sans fard ni artifice, .. . 
so that posterity may know the co- 
lor of my soul and the image of my 
life.” Jeannin died, and this life 
was never written. M. de Meaux 
pays a high tribute to the two 
modern historians * of the Béarnais 
when he says they have carried out 
the project confided to Jeannin. 
Without demurring from this testi- 
mony, we venture to say that the 
author of Les Luttes Religieuses 
himself has been ‘the first to reveal 


* M. Poirson and M. Ch. de Lacombe, 
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to us that side of the character and 
work of Henry IV. which has left 
the deepest mark on the history of 
Christendom, and entitled the gay 
king to a place on the roll of Chris- 
tian princes. Such a task, accom- 
plished as it has been by the son- 
in-law of M. de Montalembert, is a 
boon to a generation, for it sweeps 
away the mists of ignorance and 
prejudice that hang like thick 
clouds between us and the truth, 
thus hindering the light of past 
events from illuminating the road 
that lies before us. In every page 
of this work we see the Christian 
philosopher, deeply impressed by 
the responsibility of his mission, 
going hand-in-hand with the his- 
torian, the effect of his enthusi- 
asm never marred by rancor, the 
weight of his arguments never 
weakened by partisanship; pre- 
senting to us with the simplicity 
and power of truth the lesson which 
he draws from the study of this 
dark and troubled epoch—viz., that 
Hatred can never be made to do 
the work of Love, and that, in enlist- 
ing the passions of fanatics in the 
service of religion, we call in an 
auxiliary too powerful for our moral 
sense, and which must prove fatal 
alike to souls and to the honor of 
the church of Christ—that divine 
mother whose hand wields no wea- 
pon but the Cross, and under whose 
blessed flag violence can never be 
made to accomplish the mission of 
her Founder. 
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THE CITY OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


** Tell me of the fold 
That hath St. John for guardian.”—Danre. 


On the borders of that strange, 
melancholy region in Southwestern 
France known as the Landes, about 
thirty-five miles southeast of Bor- 
deaux, stands the ancient town of 
Bazas on a rocky height overlook- 
ing all the neighboring country. 
Around its base sweeps the gentle 
Beuve, that has its source a little 
to the west in three living springs 
which the peasants call /es tres sos— 
the three sisters. This pure, limpid 
stream flows softly over its pebbly 
bed, and goes windjng along among 
gently undulating hills with a maid- 
enly grace worthy of its origin, its 
banks edged with poplars and wil- 
lows, and its current gradually 
swelled by a succession of brooks 
and rivulets till it empties into the 
Garonne at the village of St. 
Pardon. On every side the eye is 
charmed with the landscape, which, 
without ever rising into the sub- 
lime, is sufficiently varied to please 
the lover of the serenely beautiful. 
In the region of St. Céme, for in- 
stance, where villages stand on op- 
posite heights each side of a spark- 
ing stream that here empties into 
the Beuve, you see pretty cream- 
colored houses in every direction 
half-hidden among fruit-trees, ter- 
raced gardens on the hillsides bril- 
liant with flowers, vines wreathing 
one hontestead with another around 
the swelling heights, windmills 
faintly beating the air with their 
wearied sails, roads bordered with 
hawthorn hedges, and numerous 
streams giving life and freshness to 
the valleys. You long to penetrate 
some of these green valleys seclud- 


ed among the umbrageous hills 
whence come the sound of running 
waters and the singing of birds. 
Everything breathes the peaceful- 
ness and tender charm of nature in 
her gentlest mood. You feel the 
fresh grace and poetry of the scene 
especially at the decline of day, 
when the hamlets and villages 
perched on the heights catch the 
last rays of the setting sun, and 
the sound of the Angelus echoes 
from one to another across the 
darkening valleys with measured 
peals, inviting to prayer. 

Out of this fair region, as from a 
sea of verdure, rises gray and with 
a certain majesty the old town of 
Bazas, a place so important in the 
time of the Czsars that Crassus 
considered its reduction necessary 
to the success of his arms, but 
now dismantled, lifeless, and for- 
gotten. We love these old places 
that have seen better days, with 
their ruins and battered monuments 
that are continually murmuring of 
the Past. The glories they recount, 
the traditions and legends they wit- 
ness to, are infinitely more delight- 
ful than all the statistics of modern 
prosperity. Here, for instance, in 
this scarcely-known town, there is 
a strange pleasure in gazing at the 
ruined walls beneath which the 
Romans, Goths, Huns, and Nor- 
mans successively encamped; at 
the old ramparts out of which grow 
tufts of verdure where Charlemagne 
set up his banner and summoned 
the knights of Bazas to join him in 
his expedition to Spain ; the bleach- 
ed rocks, gleaming peacefully in the 
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light, where once flashed weapons 
of warfare ; the turrets and gardens 
of the old Evéché, where lived the 
bishops, at one time the feudal 
lords of Bazas; and above all, 
crowning the whole city, the cathe- 
dral of St. John with its strange 
legend, proud of its beauty, pierc- 
ing the blue heavens with its tall, 
slender spire, its two long rows of 
Gothic windows glittering in the 
sun, and its stout buttresses so 
arched as to give lightness and 
grace to the solemn pile. 

The name of Bazas is derived 
from Vasatum, the letters V and B 
being used rather indiscriminately 
in this region. It is the ancient 
Cossio Vasatum spoken of by Strabo 
and Ptolemy. It is certain from 
several ancient writers that the 
place is of great antiquity, and was 
eminently prosperous at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Many 
parts of the city still bear names 
that recall its ancient memories. 
The quarter of the Taillade is so 
called because here the Romans 
cut down its brave defenders, or, 
as the people will have it, where 
the Bazadais slaughtered the Ro- 
mans. The faubourg Paillas, where 
stand the ruins of the Franciscan 
convent built out of a commandery 
of the Templars in the time of 
Philippe le Bel, derives its name 
from an old temple of Pallas Mi- 
nerva that once stood here, a por- 
tion of which remained till very 
recent times. The faubourg Font- 
despan at the west of Bazas, which 
extends to the flowery meadows 
and rich fields, is so called from 
an ancient fountain consecrated to 
Pan, around which the shepherds 
used to pipe rude hymns to their 
favorite divinity while their flocks 
browsed in the neighboring mea- 
dow. ‘There is also a street named 
Fontdespan, which leads to the 
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pleasant promenade of St. Sauveur, 
the trees of which were planted by 
one of the old bishops. Here the 
peasants still gather for their rural 
sports, especially on holidays, and 
forget, after the manner of this 
happy clime, the cares and toils of 
every-day life. 

Trazits, a name corrupted from 
turris situs, is one of the heights 
overlooking the beautiful valley of 
St. Céme, where stood an old tower 
as late as 1820, built by the Ro- 
mans. Another height nearer the 
city where the Huns entrenched 
themselves became known as the 
Collis Hunnorum, or Col des Huns, 
afterwards corrupted into Cou- 
Huns, and now called Gouhans by 
the peasants, though written Gans. 
Here the bishops of Bazas once 
had a chateau, but it is now gone, 
as well as the stately avenues and 
shady groves that surrounded it. 
The grounds, however, are still call- 
ed Labescaud—a patois term sig- 
nifying de bien de 'évéigue. From 
this height you can trace the wind- 
ings of the Beuve to the Garonne, 
and here it was that Genseric was 
encamped in 439 when, looking 
down on the beleaguered city, he 
saw the bishop and clergy come 
forth on the ramparts at night in 
their pure linen robes, followed by 
men, women, and children bearing 
torches in their hands and praying, 
as they went, for the safety of the 
city. The white-robed forms lit 
up by flaming torches, the suppli- 
cating tones of their chanted pray- 
ers floating up through the still 
night air, and the slow, measured 
round of the mysterious procession, 
seemed like a nocturnal vision sent 
to admonish him. He abandoned 
the siege, and the/people flocked 
joyfully to the churches to sing: 
Nist Dominus custodierit civitatem, 
Jrustra vigilat gui custodit eam. 
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St. Gregory of Tours gives the 
account of Bazas being thus sav- 
ed by prayer. He also tells of a 
miraculous occurrence in the time 
of the same bishop, whose name 
was Peter. Arianism was then ra- 
vaging the church, and the great 
doctrine of the Trinity was assailed. 
Three drops of blood fell on the 
paten at the consecration as Peter, 
the bishop, was saying Mass, and 
after some minutes united in one 
drop resembling a precious jewel. 
He had it enclosed in a cross of 
gold, and it was preserved with 
great reverence till the time of the 
Normans, when it was buried for 
safety, and the secret as to the pre- 
cise spot for ever lost. 

The old Chronique Bazadaise also 
speaks of a place just without 
the city walls where the mighty 
Roland, leaping across a precipice, 
left the imprint of his foot on the 
rock, long to be seen, and known as 
lou pas de Rolland, though no trace 
of it is to be found now. It is also 
said that a great number of Baza- 
dais knights followed Charlemagne 
to Spain, the Pyrenees bowing their 
lofty summits that they might pass, 
and the eternal snows melting be- 
neath their feet, as if the very ele- 
ments waited, as it were, on vic- 
tory. Many of these noble preux 
were borne back to Bazas and 
buried in the ancient cemetery of 
the Targue, where marble sarco- 
phagi, fragments of mosaic, etc., 
are still found, attesting the magni- 
ficent honors they received. 

There is likewise a place near 
the city called Jou pas des Ingleses, 
where the English, during their oc- 
cupation of the country, used to 
have their games and exercises. 
Richard the Lion-hearted came to 
Bazas in 1190 to seek recruits for 
the Holy Wars, and Bishop Gaillard 
de la Mothe not only accompanied 
XXX.—IT 
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him. but induced several knights 
in his diocese to do the same. 
Among these was the lord of Ton- 
tolon, a knight of great bravery 
and enthusiasm, who with a vast 
retinue set out for the East. Here 
adverse fortune awaited him. He 
lost his horses, baggage, and means 
of subsistence, and was so reduced 
to despair that he turned the very 
arrows of his quiver against the 
heavens, as if to defy the divine 
power, seemingly so inimical. At 
that instant Raymond, Bishop of 
Puy, came upon the terrible scene, 
and so judiciously spoke to him 
concerning the mysterious designs 
of Providence in sending adversi- 
ties that he roused the frenzied 
knight from his state of despair, in- 
duced him to rally his followers 
and fall once more upon the enemy. 
This time he put them to flight and 
took an immense booty, enabling 
him to retrieve his fortunes. 

A later historical remembrance 
is perpetuated at Bazas bya breach 
in the ancient wall, still known as 
the Bréche, made by a band of 
Calvinists from Nérac, then a very 
hot-bed- of treason and religious 
plots, when they entered the city 
on Christmas eve, 1561, while the 
inhabitants were at midnight Mass. 
The defenceless worshippers fled be- 
fore the brutal soldiers, who over- 
threw the altars and statues, burn- 
ed the sacerdotal garments and sa- 
cred books, and massacred the 
clergy. In later raids they de- 
stroyed several churches, broke the 
very tombs of the dead in pieces, 
and scattered their ashes. One of 
the most sacred burial-places at 
Bazas, called the Sagrad dou Saint 
Marsau, is said to have been con- 
secrated by St. Martial, the great 
apostle of Aquitaine, who also 
founded the church of Notre Dame 
dau Mercadil, or du petit Marché, 
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thrice devastated by the Norrnans, 
Huguenots, and Vandals of 1793, 
and thrice rebuilt by the people to 
attest their love for this ancient 
sanctuary of Mary. 

But the oldest and most cherish- 
ed Christian traditions of Bazas 
centre around the church of St. 
John, the foundation of which is 
believed to date from the very first 
century. Connected herewith is 
ene of those strange, delightful le- 
gends of which this region is so 
full. 

Bazas is emphatically the City of 
St. John. The martyrdom of “ the 
mighty Baptist,” as Dante calls 
him, was not only depicted on the 
ancient banner of the city and 
graven on its money like that of 
Florence, but sculptured in stone 
at the portal of the cathedral and 
taken for a device onthe city arms. 
Its very name, Cossio Vasatum, is 
said by some to be derived from a 
silver vase, containing the blood of 
the martyred Baptist, brought from 
the East by a holy woman and hon- 
ored for eighteen hundred years 
in a church dedicated to his mem- 
ory. St. Gregory of Tours, in his 
De Gloria Martyrum, as well as the 
author of an ancient work call- 
ed Baptista Salvatoris, says this wo- 
man was a wealthy matron of Ba- 
zas (matrona Vatensis), who, accom- 
panied by a great number of hér 
own people, went to Jerusalem in 
the reign of Tiberius to see the 
Saviour, the renownof whose mira- 
cles had spread -to the extremities 
of the Roman Empire. There is 
certainly nothing incredible in this. 
As Chateaubriand says, the soldiers 
.of the Roman Empire went from 
the shores of the Danube and the 
Rhine to those of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and troops from 
Batavia went to relieve a post at 
Jerusalem. The wife of some Ro- 
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man officer, therefore, might easily 
have undertaken such a journey. 

It is related, furthermore, that 
this Dame Bazadaise, while at Je- 
rusalem, learning that the blessed 
John the Baptist was to be behead- 
ed in the prison of the very castle 
of Machéronte where Herod was 
celebrating his birthday, obtained 
access to the dungeon by means of 
rich gifts, and gathered up some of 
the martyr’s blood, which she put 
with great devotion in a silver vase 
in the form of a shell, and brought 
it back to Aquitaine together with 
other precious relics which she 
valued above rubies, such as a gar- 
ment of the Saviour and some of 
the golden hair of his holy Mother. 
Dusing the voyage the malignant 
fiends and princes of the air let 
loose the most furious winds against 
the frail bark, and made the seas 
run mountains high. Destruction 
seemed inevitable. But the vene- 
rable dame, undaunted amid the 
peril, tock the silver conque, or 
shell, containing the relic of St. 
John, and, raising it to heaven, in- 
voked the aid of God. The winds 
were at once lulled. The raging 
sea grew calm. A favorable breeze 
sprang up which wafted the vessel 
to the western shore of Aquitaine 
at a place called Soulac. 

The tradition at Soulac, as we 
have related elsewhere,* says this 
matron was St. Veronica; and it is 
a striking coincidence that Cathe- 
rine Emmerich beheld this saint 
going with other holy women to 
Machéronte to obtain, if possible, 
some relic of St. John. However 
this may be, the old chronicle goes 
on to relate how this dame came 
by land from Soulac to Bazas, 
preaching Christ on the way and 
effecting a great number of con- 
versions, The places where she 

* See Tue Catuoric Wortp for May, 1877. 
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halted are still indicated by church- 
es that are undoubtedly among the 
most ancient in the country. Most 
of them testify to a singular de- 
votion to St. John. First, there is 
his altar in the old church at Sou- 
lac, where she deposited a finger of 
the saint. At Grayan is the Hos- 
pitalet of St. Jean Découdlach, which 
annually celebrates on the 2gth of 
August the Decollation which St. 
Veronica witnessed in the prison 
of Machéronte. Carquans, another 
station, has also its popular festi- 
val of St. John. The history of its 
church is thus related in the Zé¢- 
gende de Cénébrun : 

“The lady of Soulac and her 
husband proceeded towards Car- 
quans, passing through a dense 
forest. Now, there was no church 


in that place, therefore the lady 
Mary set up her tent beside a foun- 
Here she heard Mass every 


tain. 
day with great devotion.* And as 
the lady Mary, who was the most 
beautiful lady under the sun, was 
even more devout than she was 
beautiful, she built a church on 
the western side of the fountain, 
the first stone of which she laid 
with her own hands, and then, a 
rich tent being set up on the spot, 
she had a solemn Mass celebrated.” 

Bégaudan, another of St. Vero- 
nica’s halting-places, annually cele- 
brates St. John’s nativity with great 
pomp. A fragment of his skull 
is revered in the church, and a rep- 
resentation of his severed head is 
borne in the religious processions. 

Further on are the ruins of St. 
Pierre de lI'Lle, an old abbey that 
had an ancient chapel dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. And on the 
shore of the bay called the Marais 
de Reysson is St. Jean de Ségon- 
dignac, a chapel of remotest anti- 


* Another tradition says she was also accompa- 
nied by St. Martial. 
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quity, adjoining which was a mon- 
astery, not founded, but enlarged, 
by Charlemagne. Other parishes 
along the way have also special de- 
votion to St. John, as Cussac, Lis- 
trac, Arcins, etc., all bearing traces 
of the pious Veronica. At Bazas 
she built an oratory on the very 
spot where the church of St. John 
now stands, and here she depo- 
sited the concha argentea she had 
brought with so much care from the 
East. 

What is certain, from time im- 
memorial there was a relic of St. 
John the Baptist at Bazas, the au- 
thenticity of which was never doubt- 
ed by clergy or people. During the 
Norman invasion in 853 it was con- 
cealed in a country place known 
ever since as Conque, and still 
marked by a cross. It was after- 
wards restored to the city and hid- 
den behind the high altar at St. 
John’s, where it was found in a 
stone coffer when the church was 
rebuilt at the end of the eleventh 
century. When Pope Urban II. 
came to consecrate the new edifice 
in’ 1092 he examined the documents 
concerning it and recognized its 
authenticity. The bishop, seeing 
the pope examine with particular 
interest the antique silver conque, 
which was, in fact, of remarkable 
workmanship, offered it to him as 
a mark of gratitude. Urban ac- 
cepted the vase, but the relic was 
kept at Bazas, where it was held in 
great veneration. 

Five festivals in honor of St. 
John were annually celebrated at 
Bazas during the ages of faith. On 
St. John’s day the butchers, after 
an immemorial custom, used to 
present an ox to the jurats of the 
town, which the latter, clothed in 
their official robes, went to receive 
in presence of the multitude as- 
sembled at the great fair held on 
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this occasion. On the eve an im- 
mense pile was prepared on the 
principal square, and as the sun- 
light died away on the towers of 
St. John cannon announced the 
approaching solemnity to all the 
country around. The clergy then 
sang the hymn of St. John and 
blessed the pile, which was lighted 
by the chief jurat amid the accla- 
mations of the crowd. Then the 
priests and magistrates went in 
procession to the church, where 
they made the circuit of the choir 
nine times in honor of the blood of 
the saint which was there enshrin- 
ed. This was called making the 
neuf tours du sang de St. Jean. 
Down to the great Revolution the 
people used to flock to the church 
from the very dawn of St. John’s 
day to hear Mass and, candle in 
hand, devoutly make their neuf 
tours around the choir. It is said 
these nine rounds originated at 
the time of the Arians, when the 
people, to emphasize their belief 
in the divinity, unity, and co-eter- 
nity of the three Persons comprised 
in the Godhead, not only made 
triple acts of devotion, but some- 
times extended them to three times 
three. Three is the number above 
all others, says Ausonius, for it 
expresses the unity of the three di- 
vine Persons : 


“ Tres numerus super omnia, tres deus unus.” 


The relic of St. John’s blood 
which had escaped the Goths, 
Huns, Normans, and even the 
Huguenots, after being honored 
at Bazas for eighteen hundred 
years as a memorial of the first 
introduction of Christianity, was 
thrown into a cesspool at the Revo- 
lution and for ever lost to human 
eyes, though it still crieth from the 
ground—not for vengeance, like 
the blood of Abel, let us hope, but 


in behalf of a land still so devout 
to God and his saints. 

But the church of St. John has 
been happily spared in the various 
civil commotions. It is an edifice 
of the purest Gothic style and of ad- 
mirable symmetry. Three portals 
admit you to the interior, and be- 
neath them you linger to study the 
beautiful sculptures in which the 
faith of the thirteenth century has 
recorded so many pages of sacred 
lore. In one is told the story we 
are never tired of pondering over— 
the story of Mary’s life, beginning 
with the tree of Jesse from which 
she sprang, and ending with her 
glorification in heaven. In an- 
other portal is the martyrdom of 
St. John, closely followed by the 
last judgment, as if to teach the 
sure retribution of sin, the sure 
glory that will crown the sufferings 
of the just. The angels who pre- 
sent the redeemed souls to the 
great Judge have uncommon bold- 
ness of expression. 

The interior of the church has 
something exceedingly light and 
harmonious about it. The lofty 
arches rest on pillars so tall and 
slender that Louis XIV., when he 
visited it, cried out with admiration 
that it looked like a beau vaisseau 
renversé sur des fuseaux. There 
are no transepts, and the side aisles 
are united by an ambulatory around 
the apsis opening into five chapels 
that radiate around the choir, glo- 
rious with light, like an aureola. 
Five arches, too, span the nave, and 
on them is depicted a complete zo- 
diac.* ‘The allegorical personages 


* The signs of the zodiac are also sculptured on 
the capitals of the columns in the curious old church 
of the ‘Templars at Aillas, a place not far from Bazas, 
so named from Waillas, King of the Visigoths, who 
built a castle here in the fifth century. This cas- 
tle was rebuilt in the ninth century and became 
one of the residences of the family of Albret. 
Henry IV. inherited it from his mother, and used 
to visit it from time to time. On one of these oc- 
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corresponcing to the seasons and 
the different agricultural pursuits 
are very curious. Capricorn, for ex- 
ample, is a genuine shepherd of the 
Landes with his unshorn sheep- 
skin mantle around him and a goat 
browsing hard by. 

From the towers of St. John you 
look directly down into the streets 
of the old city that has had its day, 
but, gray, scarred, and downfallen 
as itis, is smiling in the sun with a 
satisfied consciousness of its ancient 
achievements. You count one by 
one the old historic sites, with their 
ancient names that evoke so many 
centuries from the grave of the 
past. At the north you see the 
Beuve threading among the low 
hills, and at the south follow the 
road a great distance on its way to 
Spain. 

Bazas was an episcopal see down 
to 1792. Among the earlier bish- 
ops we find Sextilius, who attend- 
ed the Council of Orleans in 511. 
In 1152 the see was occupied by 
Arnaud de Tontolon, who, out of 
his great devotion to Our Lady, 
gave his approval to a festival in 
honor of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, instituted by Adon, abbot of 
La Réole—the first official recog- 
nition of this festival in France. 

The clergy of St. John’s in the 
middle ages seem to have been en- 
dowed with 

* The lore the Baptist taught, 
The soul unswerving and the fearless tongue.” 

When Amanieu d’Albret, one of 
the old Jords who had imposed on- 
erous taxes on the people of Bazas, 
presented himself at the holy table 
he was refused communion till he 
should repair his injustice. The 
clergy understood their high pre- 
rogatives in those days, and there 


casions, while hunting in the neighboring wood, 
called don bosc majyou, a famous rendezvous for 
hunters, he came near being assassinated. 
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are numerous proofs how truly they 
were the friends of the people. 
Pictures of the great, suffering tor- 
ments, were common in churches. 
Old missals had a Mass against ty- 
rants, and in some churches the 
Deposuit potentes de sede was chant- 
ed thrice—a warning as to the in- 
security of earthly power. 

The chief baron in Bazadais 
claimed the honor in those days of 
holding the bridle of the horse on 
which a new bishop made his so- 
lemn entrance into the city. On 
one of these occasions two lords 
contested for the right, and had 
called their vassals around them to 
decide the question by force of 
arms, when the parliament of Bor- 
deaux interposed and gave the pre- 
ference to the Baron de Lausac, who 
had married a grand-niece of Pope 
Clement V. The bishops naturally 
rejoiced when this custom was abo- 
lished, for the baron who acted the 
part of esquire had the right of 
carrying off all the silver plate used 
at the bishop’s dinner on this occa- 
sion—a heavy loss, even when the 
bishop was a nobleman of. wealth, 
which was not always the case. 
We read of one at. Bazas, saintly 
and learned, a commentator to the 
extent of four volumes on the Master 
of Sentences, who was of a poor fz- 
mily and without the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of this solemn 
entry. It was, moreover, opposed 
to the natural simplicity of his 
character, and he begged leave to 
decline the usual honors. 

Cardinal d’Albret, Bishop of Ba- 
zas, is said to have had a somewhat 
unclerical love of hunting, and kept 
a numerous pack of hounds where- 
with to chase and kill the fallow- 
deer. It might be said in his ex- 
cuse that a taste for hunting was 
almost hereditary in the vicinity of 
the Pyrenees. It was even necessa- 
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ry that the mountain priests should 
know “ full well in time of need to 
aim their shafts aright,” for often, 
turning at the altar to say Dominus 
vobiscum, they could see a bear of 
no inconsiderable proportions forc- 
ing its way through the door. And 
the accomplishment was by no 
means useless on the border of the 
Landes. But this did not prevent 
Cardinal d’Albret from getting a 
sly thrust now and then from the 
clergy of the provinces less wild, 
and even from the laity. On-one 
occasion, when some savant of the 
Renaissance was relating in the 
presence of Louis XII. that no 
priest among the ancient Romans 
was allowed to have either dog 
or goat, or even pronounce their 
names, the king is said to have 
exclaimed: “What a- sad time 
that would have been for the Car- 
dinal d’Albret !” 

One of the most zealous and 
saintly prelates of the sixteenth 
century was Arnaud de Pontac, 
Bishop of Bazas, called the Doctor 
Gallicanus on account of his vast 
learning. He belonged to an il- 
lustrious family from which had 
sprung many valiant knights and 
learned doctors of the law—a fam- 
ily still perpetuated by the counts 
of Pontac, whose chateau is to 
be seen at St. Pardon, where the 
Beuve empties into the Garonne. 
In the terrible famine of 1598 Bi- 
shop Arnaud fed two thousand 
poor people at his own expense, 
besides aiding the sick and needy 
elsewhere. It was his boundless 
charity that induced all the Calvin- 
ists in his diocese to renounce 
their errors, and he had the satis- 
faction before he died of seeing his 
whole flock gathered into one fold. 

Bishop Maroni (1634) was of 
Mantuan origin and traced his 
descent from the family of Virgil. 


Bishop de Gourgues, who was ap- 
pointed by Louis XIV., was a 
grand-nephew of Dominique de 
Gourgues, who avenged the honor 
of the French in Florida. 

We do not know which bishop 
it was that, according to M. Lafon, 
had the misfortune to offend some 
irascible Gascon so deeply as to 
make him rashly vow he would 
never pray in the diocese of Bazas 
again. His resolution was tested 
rather sooner than he anticipated. 
One day, while sailing on the Ga- 
ronne, a squall suddenly sprang up 
that endangered the safety of his 
bark. The boatmen said all they 
could do was to commend them- 
selves to God. “First tell me,” 
inquired the obdurate Gascon, 
“have you any idea whether or 
not we are in the diocese of Ba- 
zas ?” 

Among the more ancient recol- 
lections of Bazas we must not over- 
look the family of the poet Auso- 
nius, whose father, Julius Ausonius, 
one of the most celebrated physi- 
cians of his time; was born here 
about the year 286. ‘Later in life 
he removed to Bordeaux, but still 
retained his vast possessions at 
Bazas. The poet, recounting his 
father’s frugality, sobriety,. and 
other virtues, makes him say: 

** Vicinas urbes colui, patriaque domoque ; 

Vasates patria, sed lare Burdigalam.”’ * 
Ausonius often retired to his mai- 
son de plaisance in Bazadais, which 
he calls the kingdom of his ances- 
tors, and he celebrates a spring of 
clear water near by, which is still 
known to every one as the Fon- 
taine d’Ausone. This poet has 
been regarded by many as a pagan. 
Even Chateaubriand says: “ Auso- 
nius of the religion of Homer is 


* I have dwelt in two boring cities: Bazas 
is my native place, but Bordeaux is now my home. 
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linked with Paulinus of the reli- 
gion of Christ.” But St. Paulinus 
distinctly says their hearts and 
souls were united in Christ: 


** Inque tuo tantus, nobis consensus amore est 
Quantus et in Christo mente colendo.” 





And only a Christian could have 
written Ausonius’ beautiful morn- 
ing prayer: 

“O thou who art the Word of 
God, the God-Word, who wast en- 
gendered before ail time, who didst 
exist before the first beam of Auro- 
ra ever lit up the starry vault; who 
didst create all things, and without 
whom nothing was made; .. . 
whom our fathers had the happi- 
ness of seeing, and under the veil 
of whose divinity beheld the Fa- 
ther; who didst take upon thyself 
the burden of our iniquities, and, 
weighed down beneath our sins, 
didst die for us a cruel death, .. .« 
we offer thee these pious vows, 
trembling and grieving in view of 
our offences. O Christ, who art 
our Saviour and our Lord, eternal 
Wisdom, glory and word of the 
Most High, Son of God, very God 
of very God, Light of light, render 
them acceptable to the Eternal Fa- 
ther.” 

It was Paulinus, a nephew of Au- 
sonius (the son of his sister Dry- 
ade), who defended Bazas against 
the Visigoths in 414. A place in 
the canton of Bazas is still called 
Thaleyson from Thaleysius, the 
father-in-law of Ausonius. It was 
on the pleasant heights of Tha- 
leyson that Crassus entrenched 
himself when he came to besiege 
Bazas. He tried to inundate the 
valley beneath by drawing off the 
waters of the Ciron, whence the 
name of Beau-Lac still given to the 
valley. Here was once a precep- 
tory of the Templars. From Tha- 
leyson you look off at the west 
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over a sea of dark verdure, dreary 
and monotonous. Here begin the 
Landes with their forests of mari- 
time pines. 

A marble tablet has been found at 
Bazas with the inscription: “ Apu- 
lit hinc Nolam divus Paulinus al- 
tam Ausonius Romam”—It was 
from this place St. Paulinus set out 
for Nola, and Ausonius for Rome. 
Perhaps they came here to bid 
farewell to the home of their an- 
cestors, for St. Paulinus’ father was 
also a native of Bazas, though he, 
too, removed to Bordeaux. The 
region of Langon belonged to him, 
and there the saint built a church, 
which St. Delphinus of Bordeaux 
consecrated. This was afterwards 
restored by the English, and here 
and there on the walls and vault 
are graven the arms of England. 
Langon is on the Garonne, sur- 
rounded by orchards and rich vine- 
yards that yield wines rivalling 
those of Médoc. 

Eutropius, a Latin historian con- 
temporary with Ausonius, was a 
native of Bazas. He bore arms 
under Julian in his unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Persia. 

Bertrand de Gouth, or Got, bet- 


-ter known as Pope Clement V., is 


one of the glories of Bazas. This 
eminent pope, the illustrious victim 
of Italian hatred, has always been 
by turns an object of praise and 
blame, admiration and censure, and, 
though his reign was short, it fur- 
nishes a long chapter in the annals 
of the church and the history of 
France. The family of Bertrand 
was, from its wealth and alliances, 
of. considerable influence in the 
south of France. It had property, 
among other places, in Provence, 
whence it came at the time of some 
civil disturbance to, establish itself 
at Bazas in a manor which was 
thenceforth called Uzéste, or little 
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Uzes, from the family seat in Pro- 
vence. This was soon after Henry 
II. of England married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, and the family De Gouth, 
from the time of their coming here, 
remained loyal to England amid 
all the political oscillations. At 
one time the domains of Uzéste 
were ravaged by the Count of Va- 
lois on account of this fidelity to 
the English crown. It was at 
Uzéste Clement V. was born, and 
here he was brought to be buried. 
He studied at the universities of 
Bologna and Orleans. His elder 
brother, the cardinal archbishop of 
Lyons, introduced him at the court 
of Pope Boniface VIII., who made 
him one of his chaplains, afterward 
appointed him bishop of Com- 
minges, and finally transferred him 
to the see of Bordeaux. 

On the mere testimony of Vil- 
Jani, an undiscerning and often un- 
reliable chronicler, historians hos- 
tile to the Papacy have repeated in 
a chorus that Bertrand ascended 
the pontifical throne by an act of 
simony. This atrocious calumny 
sprang from the hatred of the Ita- 
lians toward “the Gascon pope,” 
as they called him, because he 
transferred the papal residence to 
Avignon, where it remained seventy 
years—a period termed by them the 
Captivity of Babylon. Even Dante, 
with his strong prejudices, places 
Clement, in the Jnferno, among the 
followers of Simon Magus, and ac- 
cuses him of more devotion to the 
coin of Florence, 


“The metal with the Baptist’s form impressed ” 


(like the money of Clement's native 
province of Bazas), than to Peter or 
Paul. 

Villani pretends that Bertrand, a 
short time before his elevation, had 
an interview with Philippe le Bel 
at St. Jean d’Angely, in which the 
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king promised him the tiara on 
certain conditions. One of these 
was to restore Philippe to the com- 
munion of the church, but this had 
already been done by Benedict XI. 
The decree of Bertrand’s election 
proves the falseness of Villani’s 
statements, and modern investiga- 
tions show beyond doubt that the 
interview never took place. The 
MS. Itinerary of Bertrand as arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux has been found 
in the archives of the Gironde and 
published, and the record of his 
pastoral visits in 1304 proves he did 
not set foot in St. Jean d’Angely at 
the time specified, and could not 
have done so, as he was too far 
distant. 

After the death of Benedict XI. 
the conclave at Perugia for the 
election of his successor lasted nine 
months. There were two factions 
—one French, the other Italian. 
Finally it was proposed to elect 
Bertrand de Gouth, who belonged 
to a family noted for its devotion 
to England. 

Clement V. always retained a spe- 
cial affection for his native place, 
and not only built a new church at 
Uzéste, but a magnificent castle 
not far distant, called Villandraut, 
on the banks of the Ciron. While 
pope he made two visits here, and 
some of his bulls are dated at 
Villandraut, to which his family 
had transferred its residence. ‘The 
picturesque ruins of this chateau, 
which was destroyed by the Hu- 
guenots, still form a prominent 
feature in the landscape. Four 
round towers, feudal in aspect, 
lofty, majestic, and sombre, are 
still standing, as well as part of the 
walls of the main building, tapes- 
tried with ivy. There is a great 
well in the court, surrounded by 
broken arches, vaulted cellars, a 
ruined chapel. Spiral staircases of 
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stone lead to the top of the towers, 
where you look off at the north 
over the vine-covered hills of Sau- 
terne and Langon that border the 
Garonne. Directly beneath the 
ruins flows the Ciron past a pretty 
village and its gardens, through 
fair meadows and rich grain-fields. 
At the southeast, contrasting with 
this fair scene, are the sombre 
woods of a vast pignada stretching 
away to the sea. 

Pope Clement was on his way to 
try the benefit of his native air 
when he died. By his will his re- 
mains were transported to his patri- 
monial estate and placed in a beau- 
tiful marble tomb in the choir of 
the church at Uzéste. This was 
destroyed by the Huguenots in 
1568, but the fragments are still to 
be seen—among them the recum- 
bent statue of the pope, with the 
head smitten off. There are few 
churches in France that do not 
bear similar marks of the favorite 
pastimes of these amiable sectaries 
of the sixteenth century. 

Another distinguished ecclesias- 
tic of this region was Arnaud d'Aux 
of La Romieu, by his mother, 
Jeanne de Gouth, a relative of Cle- 
ment V., with whom he became in- 
timate at the University of Orleans. 
After the latter ascended the pon- 
tifical throne Arnaud was appoint- 
ed bishop of Poitiers, and we read 
that on taking possession of his 
see, May 7, 1307, he was carried 
into his cathedral on a chair by 
four of the chief barons of Poitou. 
So high an opinion had the pope 
of his ability that he sent him 
to England with Cardinal Novelli, 
charged with the difficult mission 
of pacifying the differences between 
Edward and his barons, and induc- 
ing the king to transfer the proper- 
ty of the ‘Templars, seized by the 
barons, to the Knights of St. John. 
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They failed in the first object of 
their mission, and only succeeded 
partly in the second ; but Arnaud so 
won the esteem of King Edward 
that he conferred on him a pension 
of fifty marks of silver. After his 
return to France he was made car- 
dinal. He now bought a marsh at 
La Romieu, which he drained, and 
on this spot built a large church 
flanked by two octagonal towers. 
You enter it by an atrium, which is 
now beginning to show the effects 
of time and violence. When the 
cardinal died his remains were 
brought here and buried at the 
right of the high altar. His ne- 
phew, Fort d’Aux, who succeeded 
him as bishop of Poitiers, was en- 
tombed in the chapel of St. Ve- 
ronica, at the altar of which solemn 
oaths were administered, as at the 
tomb of St. Fort at Bordeaux. Two 
other tombs of the same family 
stood in the nave. All these were 
destroyed by Montgomery the Hu- 
guenot, who pillaged the church 
and consigned most of the priests 
to the flames. It was before the 
door of this church that, by virtue 
of a decree of the parliament of 
Bordeaux, a curious hymn in honor 
of St. John the Baptist used to be 
sung every year on St. John’s Eve. 
This hymn, which is still extant, 
consists of fifty-seven couplets in 


the Gascon tongue with aGreek cho- - 


rus, and is entitled: “A Dialogue 
in honor of St. John the Baptist, 
gui se cano cado annado daovant la 
porto de la gleizo parroissialo Nostro 
Damo de Larroumiou la beillo de St. 
Jouan.” It not only recounts the 
life of St. John, but gives an epi- 
tome of sacred history from the 
very creation. It begins by calling 
upon the lords to listen to the song 
of St. John the Baron: 


“ Barons, augis lou son—a con— 
De Sent Jouan lou Baron—eleyson.”” 
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Dante, too, calls the mighty Baptist 
a baron, it is rather startling at 
first to hear the simple Biblical 
names thus aggrandized, but it was 
quite common in the middle ages 
to give a title to the saints. We 
read of Monseigneur St. Michael. 
Froissart calls St. James of Com- 
postella the Baron de. St. Jacques. 
An old Spanish legend also speaks 
of him as an illustrious baron of 
Galilee. Gatien de Tours (tenth 
century), in a hymn in honor of St. 
Stephen, calls upon all good lords to 


** Escoter la lecun 
De Sainct Estenne le glorieu barun.” 
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In the quaint old cantique of La 
Romieu the land of Egypt is styled 
the Zerre de Nostro Damo, and 
Herodias’ daughter is called Asi- 
liade—a name we now and then 
hear in this region. The hymn 
ends by calling upon all who are 
present to pray God to “shield us 
from the tempest, watch over the 
wheat-fields, vineyards, and mea- 
dows, give peace to the earth, save 
us from war, and at the end of life 
grant Paradise to all the people of 
La Romieu and to all who bear 
them company in this pious cere- 
mony. Amen.” 
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WHo can complain of a man for 
living in the house which he has 
built? No one will dispute his 
right, but the manner of his pos- 
session lies in his own hands. If 
in the midst of plenty he allows 
not one but many a poor Lazarus 
to lie at his gate, hungry and 
covered with sores, then indeed the 
popular voice will proclaim him a 
hard man, and will look upon him 
as one not worthy to be entrusted 
with his Master’s talents. 

The makers of France, who had 
built the house, not only lived in it, 
as they had a right to do, but imi- 
tated that rich man in the Gospel 
who feasted whilst his poor neigh- 
bor starved. They ate and drank, 
making him pay by years of servi- 
tude for the benefits bestowed up- 
on his ancestors by their fathers. 
The whole structure of thé middle 
ages was founded upon two princi- 
ples answering to two universally- 
felt needs. In the rude days of 

*L’Anc'en Rég'm’. Par M. Taine. 


the tenth century grammar and 
Latin were not the only sciences 
preserved by the clergy. Knights 
and princes were constrained to 
have recourse to their assistance 
for the simple knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. Monks, again, 
were beings of a higher moral 
caste, who lived in the solitude of 
their monasteries, occupied in no- 
bler intellectual pursuits, obliged 
by their rule to read for a cer- 
tain number of hours a day, bound, 
moreover, to be doers of a fixed 
amount of work on a given terri- 
tory. Insensibly, then, the clergy 
formed the basis of one of the 
great orders in France, represent- 
ing as they did a principle which 
must always govern the world to 
a certain degree—the principle of 
authority. The second ruling no- 
tion was the power of the sword, 
and it gradually built up the feudal 
structure according to which the 
kingdom of France was split up 
into as many parts as there were 
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masters, until at length the strong- 
est took the lead and became mas- 
ter of the masters and lord over 
those whe had been his equals, in 
virtue either of a preponderance 
of physical power or of the ascen- 
dency of moral character. ‘The 
sword was a rude master of order, 
but a positive one. To the mass 
of the people it gave a tangible 
notion of security; and when, for 
instance, Rollo had marked out his 
feudal settlement in Normandy, 
the inhabitants of the neighboring 
provinces flocked thither, enticed 
by its safe shelter. “ Happiness in 
the tenth century consisted in not 
being killed and in having a fine 
fur covering in the winter.” This 
was the not very exalted ideal of 
the popular mind. But no people 
undergoing the process of civiliza- 
tion takes naturally to the repub- 
lican form of government. Roy- 
alty, however crude and undefin- 
ed, is their instinct; and when 
the Carlovingian dynasty. had lived 
its day the founder of feudal mon- 
archy in France restored the house 
as the first representative of that 
sovereignty whose sceptre should 
one day be wielded by Louis XIV. 
After Hugues Capet the king of 
France becomes an active person- 
ality, who incorporates France with 
himself and builds up her greatness 
inch by inch with severe laborious- 
ness. During the early Capetian 
reigns the post of king of France 
was no sinecure. ‘here were ene- 
mies without, enemies within, rude 
notions of justice, much chival- 
ry, little comfort. England was a 
troublesome neighbor, whose king 
carefully watched his opportunity 
of becoming something more than 
Duke of Normandy. On the mar- 
tiage of the heiress of Aquitaine—a 
bride of pestilence—with Henry II., 
that monarch was more powerful in 
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France than its king. When at 
last Charles VII. put an end to the 
weary fight for his position his suc- 
cessor, Louis XI., found out that 
his nobles at home were growing 
too powerful. His policy was con- 
stantly one of repression. Nearly 
two centuries later the subservient 
nobility gathered round the throne 
of Louis XIV. like children who 
would rather honor than love their 
father. Louis XII., Francis I., and 
Henry II. were handles for the 
national pride; they covered them- 
selves with foreign laurels more 
ornamental, certainly, than useful, 
but gratifying to the public feelings ; 
and one—Francis I.—was the avow- 
ed patron of the fine arts, whilst 
under Louis XII. Brittany became 
definitively united to the French 
crown. Who can doubt that the 
king of France had earned his 
bread? A day came at last when 
he began to think about eating it, 
and, from eating it, to attach too 
much importance to its flavor. It 
was an evil moment when, arrived 
at the zenith of sovereign power, 
the king of France gave voice to 
his secret conviction, the outcome 
of many centuries of hard work on 
the part of his predecessors, /’¢at, 
cest moi—France is made for me, 
not I for France. The splendid 
court of Versailles, revolving round 
Louis XIV. like planets round the 
sun—if one should not rather call it 
the sun’s own photosphere—prepar- 
ed the first discordant notes in the 
national harmony. But let us turn 
to history as it presents itself under 
the great-grandson of Louis XIV., 
Louis XV. 

The supreme ‘power of the king 
was not tolerated by the letter, at 
least, of French law: There were 
three controlling authorities, which, 
however, somewhat resembled the 
ridiculus mus who sang of the war 
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of Priam. The Ztats-Généraux were 
the most powerful of these bodies, 
but they owned no life apart from 
the convocation of the king, and 
under Louis XV. it was one bun- 
dred and seventy-five years since 
they had been called. Secondly, the 
Etats-Provinciaux subsisted mere- 
ly to enforce the bidding of the 
crown in the matter of taxation. 
Thirdly, the Parliaments were gag- 
ged by exile when they ventured 
to have an opinion. Thus Louis 
XV. had succeeded to the motto 
?'état, c'est moi, and, if he nominal- 
ly accepted its responsibilities, he 
more than nominally enjoyed its 
advantages. Out of the public 
treasury four hundred and seventy- 
seven million francs were his pri- 
vate income, twenty-four to twenty- 
five millions that of his family.* 
The nobles, who on the outset 
of the feudal idea had been the 
king’s equals, were compensated for 
his superiority by liberal grants 
of money, exemptions from fines, 
small panderings to their self-love, 
the right to be suzerains in their 
own generation to their dependants. 
The part of the clergy is estimated 
at from eighty to one hundred mil- 
lions without the tithes, making in 
all one hundred and twenty-three 
millions a year. The condition of 
France is well surmised by the 
proportion of one noble family to 
every square league of territory 
and to one thousand inhabitants. 
Each village had a curé, and every 
eighteen or twenty miles a religious 
community. Or again, dividing 
France into five parts, one-fifth be- 
longed to the crown and the com- 
munes, one-fifth to the ters at, 
one-fifth to the laboring class, and 
one-fifth to the clergy. But it will 

* Pp. 16 and 20. In all questions of figures it 
must be remembered that it is necessary to double 


or treble the given sums to form a notion of what 
they really represented. 
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be shown what profit the laboring 
class were allowed to draw from 
their fifth of the soil. The abbés 
and priors en commende numbered 
fifteen hundred, the vicars-general 
and canons of chapters twenty- 
seven hundred—a nobility, as it 
were, in the midst of the clergy; 
besides which there were nineteen 
chapters of noble men and twen- 
ty-five chapters of noble women, 
wherein the high places were often 
bestowed by the crown not upon 
merit but as gratuities to its own 
particular friends. 

Riches do not soften hearts, and 
at that luxurious time the nobles 
and the upper clergy expended 
their superfluity on making a great 
figure at court. It will be seen on 
the surface that a similar state of 
things introduces the system of ex- 
tremes. For one that basked in 
the sun of the king’s favor ten poor 
men toiled and sweated, and that 
because France had reached that 
dangerous: point in the history of 
disease when the heart is incapable 
of sending the life-blood through 
the veins of a body. Paris, Ver- 
sailles, and an immediate neigh- 
borhood of sixty miles formed the 
heart of France, where civilization 
had reached its height, the climax 
of enjoyment, of refinement, and of 
the art of living; but beyond the 
district of this enchanted circle 
reigned poverty, discomfort of all 
kinds, and affliction of spirit. The 
gradual concentration or conflux 
towards Paris of all that counted in 
the kingdom was the work of one 
hundred and fifty years, and one 
of the causes of the well-nigh fatal 
malady which has afflicted France 
since 1789. The custom of the 
higher nobility was to have a ho- 
tel in Paris, an apartment in the 
palace of Versailles, and a country- 
house within sixty miles. Their 
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possessions in the country were 
administered by a steward, and the 
whole personal interest displayed 
in his tenantry by the grand sei- 
gneur amounted to this: “How 
much can I get out of them?” It 
is unnecessary to say that the itch- 
ing desire to make money grow, as 
it were, out of the hedgerows was 
prompted by the false needs of an 
artificial splendor out of keeping 
with the most magnificent fortune. 
The same division was noticeable 
in the church. The priors and 
_curés alone stayed behind; the fif- 
teen hundred abbés and priors ez 
commende buzzed round the court 
like moths, singeing their wings 
in the glare and losing the moral 
character which had constituted the 
force of the ecclesiastical order— 
that of religion teaching with autho- 
rity. In the same way the twenty- 
seven hundred vicars-general and 
canons of chapters fed from soli- 
tude to enjoy the social pleasures 
of town life, where their chief occu- 
pation was dining out. ‘The attrac- 
tions of the gilded crowd at Ver- 
sailles are in no way better establish- 
ed than by considering the singular 
advantages which even a moderate 
landed proprietor enjoyed on his 
own land in the province. He was 
the “first inhabitant,” and treated 
as such not only during his life, but 
even after death. In the church 
he is presented with incense and 
holy water, and if he has found- 
ed it the poor curé has an evil 
time. All things are made sub- 
servient to his wishes, even down 
to the hour of the Masses, and for 
his reward after death his body is 
laid in the choir. If he bears a 
title the administration of justice 
is in his hands; and there were 
whole provinces where this was an 
indispensable right for the landed 
proprietor. He has a prison for 
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the punishment of various shades 
of delinquents, sometimes even a 
gallows. Like a prince within his 
own territory, he inherits the goods 
of the criminal, succeeds to the 
natural child dying without will or 
issue, and to all property where 
will and heirs fail. He may ap- 
propriate all goods on his estate 
which have no owner, and a third 
of any treasure which may be 
found. Besides these privileges 
he has the right of a taxation ex- 
tending to pretty nearly all the de- 
partments of life, and which he 
levies in virtue of the services he 
is supposed to render to society. 
In the middle ages these indeed 
were no sinecure, though the sys- 
tem was open to gross abuse; but 
in the eighteenth century the ma- 
terial part of the feudal structure 
alone remained ; its spirit had been 
long dead. The concentration of 
power was totally opposed to the 
notion of feudalism; the policy of 
Richelieu, faithfully carried out by 
the successors of Louis XIII., was 
preparing a race not of watch-dogs 
but of puppets, whose sole object 
was to shine, not to labor; to domi- 
nate, not to govern. The crown 
gradually absorbed all local inte- 
rests, leaving to the feudal lords 
their rights, indeed, but cutting 
from under their feet. the very 
ground upon which those rights 
rested. Under Louis XIV. any- 
thing like initiative on the part of 
the nobles was severely discoun- 
tenanced. Later on the whole 
administrative of the respective 
provinces was provided for by 
the crown, rendering the position 
of. the smaller proprietors one of 
proud idleness. The situation, 
then, was made for them, and it 
was more vicious than they. It 
is difficult to decide which was the 
more pitiful lot of the two which 
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fell to French noblemen, to waste 
their days under the scorching 
sun of Versailles, or to be reduc- 
ed to the ignoble uselessness of a 
country-house, where the home du- 
ties were all performed by merce- 
nary hands. The consequences of 
the policy are manifest. No no- 
bleman who could possibly help it 
would endure provincial nonentity 
whilst the lucrative occupation of 
meriting the king’s favor was to 
be had at the court. And, once 
departed, they, the lesser lights of 
the firmament, imitated the great 
sun: they drew all their advanta- 
ges after them, or at least as many 
as were movable, and, as of neces- 
sity in human things, the excessive 
prosperity of the minority carried 
with it grievous suffering to the 
majority. Here we have only to 
deal with the non-residence of the 
landed proprietors inasmuch as it 
affected the country at large. 

The first, and in some respects 
the most fatal, consequence was 
the stagnation which it entailed on 
agriculture. Let it be borne in 
mind that during the reign of Louis 
XVI. it was estimated that the 
princes of the blood possessed one- 
seventh of the whole soil of France.* 
The domains of other grand sei- 
gneurs, such as the Duc de Bouil- 
lon, the Duc d’Aiguillon, the Prince 
de Soubise, were proportionately 
extensive ; yet generally, in the case 
of these large landed properties, 
the land was not under cultivation. 
Alluding to the two last, an Eng- 
lish traveller in France remarks: 
“The only signs I noticed of their 
great possessions were commons 
and land running to waste.” The 
whole race, with few exceptions, 
knew nothing of their property, 
and only communicated with their 
farmers for the purpose of beating 

*P. 53. 
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them down. Here and there a 
verdant and well-cultivated district 
betrayed the work of the monks, 
for whom Versailles had no attrac- 
tions. Sometimes the sterile por- 
tion of an abbé in commendam 
would be found side by side with 
these oases, presenting a painful 
contrast to the patriot, the one 
looking like the “ patrimony of a 
spendthrift, the other where no- 
thing is omitted that can in any 
way conduce to amelioration.” * 
M. Taine thinks that probably one- 
third of France was as deserted 
and as ill cultivated as Ireland in 
its worst days of English oppres- 
sion. In most things seeing, and 
seeing alone, is believing. The 
weak and worn-down peasant out 
of woyk was not brought home to 
the luxurious absentee. Now and 
then the master was uncomfort- 
ably reminded of the dependant's 
distress by asletter from the stew- 
ard telling him that the rents could 
not be paid, but grievances which 
were thus whispered had small 
echo in the midst of court revelry. 
Insensibly the nobility formed an 
erroneous notion of the peasant, 
gathered from the fanciful scenes 
of happy Arcadia then in vogue on 
the fashionable stage. The very 
system of always acting through a 
steward was open to abuse, for the 
man was constantly tempted to 
feather his own nest by playing a 
dishonorable part towards the ten- 
antry. 

“ According to the canons,” says 
one statement, “every one in pos- 
session of a benefice is bound to 
give a fourth of his revenues to 
the poor. In our parish, however, 
whereas a benefice of more than 
twelve thousand francs is received, 
nothing is given to the poor except 
a mere trifle by the curé.” “ L'Abbé 

Quoted by M. Taine, p. 6s. 








dela Croix Leufroy, gros décimateur, 
and l’Abbé de Bernay, with a bene- 
fice of fifty-seven thousand francs, 
do not reside. They both keep 
everything for themselves, and 
hardly give their working curés 
enough to live upon.” A curé of 
Berry says: “In my parish I have 
six simple benefices, whereof the 
titulars are always absent. Alto- 
gether they possess a revenue of 
nine thousand francs. Last year 
during the bad times I sent them 
a most pressing begging letter. I 
received two louis only from one of 
them; the greater number did not 
even answer me.” * If ever hones- 
ty were rendered all but impossible 
it would be in a system which 
obliged its members to cheat in 
proportion as they were cheated, 
and which went so far as to buy 
the privilege of cheating. It not 
unfrequently happened that a farm- 
er or a contractor would pay a cer- 
tain sum to his patron for license to 
claim his taxes, and in these cases 
natural rapacity, enhanced by the 
lack of breeding, made itself dearly 
felt on the shoulders of the unfor- 
tunate cultivators. Once given, the 
license could seldom be reclaimed, 
as the absentee at Versailles was 
involved in a network of debts, and 
was becoming by degrees the debtor 
of his inferiors. The French no- 
bleman, who fancied that honor- 
able occupation was derogatory to 
his dignity, had no delicate scru- 
ples about turning his property 
into ready money or encumbering 
it with mortgages for the comfort 
of his posterity. During the emi- 
gration, when it became a question 
of paying the debts of the nobles, 
it was found that the largest for- 
tunes of France were almost eaten 
up by mortgages. But the worst 


feature under this head was the 
*P.66. * 
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traffic carried on in the adminis- 


tration of justice. What the pro- 
prietor wanted was money ; he cared 
very little about the measure meted 
out to his tenants in the province, 
and thus he was no doubt tempted 
to sell the post of judge to the 
highest bidder. Out of this sum 
he received yearly tithes, varying 
according to the place, and some- 
times he took occasion to barter 
the whole for more gold. The 
consequence of this auri sacra 
James was the pestilential breeding 
of a crowd of officers who had to 
be supported by the sweat of the 
peasantry. “All the departments 
of justice appertaining to the lord 
of the manor,” says a contempora- 
ry document,* “are infested by a 
crowd of bailiffs of every descrip- 
tion. There are sergeants of the 
lord, mounted bailiffs, bailiffs of the 
wand (hwissiers 2 verge), and guards 
of various ranks. It is not uncom- 
mon to find ten in a district which 
would hardly be able to support 
two, if they kept to their work.” 
These individuals are leagued to- 
gether, like fools at a fair, to feather 
their own nests at the expense of 
others, and in this case the other 
people were those who could least 
afford to be defrauded. Occasion- 
ally the miserable pay given by the 
proprietor to the local inspector of 
taxes forces him to visit his short 
commons on the peasantry. “The 
dark breed of judicial leeches,” 
pointedly remarks M. Taine, “ sucks 
the more greedily from a lean pro- 
vender in proportion as it itself is 
numerous, inasmuch as it has paid 
for the privilege of sucking.” The 
cardinal virtue of justice has almost 
ceased to exist; the lord is fearful 
of spending his money on a crimi- 
nal case, and the judges are equally 
so of not being paid for their pains. 
* Archives Nationales, quoted by M. Taine, p. 70. 
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There is, however, one part of 
his domains which the proprietor 
tenderly fosters, one point at least 
where his jurisdiction is severe and 
repressive. The chase was almost 
as needful to a nobleman as food 
and drink; it marked his rank as 
trade branded a bourgeois. At a 
time when a third of France was 
covered with forests overrun by 
wild beasts it had bten the busi- 
ness of the feudal lord to exter- 
minate them; and here again he 
fastened his excesses to an ancient 
title-deed in virtue of which hunt- 
ing had once been a service to 
society. The crops were entirely 
subordinated to the preservation of 
the game; gamekeepers, huntsmen, 
wood-keepers, magistrates usurped, 
indeed, the place of justices of the 
peace and judges to extend that 
protection to wild animals which 
should have been vouchsafed to 
man. There are many documents 
to prove the grievous consequences 
entailed upon the country by the 
inordinate passion for sport. For 
instance, in 1789 two cases of re- 
cent assassination are quoted as 
perpetrated by the keepers of Mme. 
A——, of M. N , ofa prelate, andofa 
maréchal of France on two citizens 
who were taken up in the act of 
violating sporting regulations or in 
carrying arms. The four keepers 
rejoice in perfect security. In 
the province of Artois a parish de- 
clares that in the territory of the 
lord of the manor the game con- 
sumes the corn, and that in con- 
sequence laborers will be obliged 
to give up their cultivation. “The 
Comte d’Oisy hunts in twenty vil- 
lages round Oisy, riding recklessly 
through the harvest. His sports- 
men, who are always armed, have 
killed several persons under the 
pretence of looking to their mas- 
ter’s rights. ... The game, more 
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numerous here than in the royal 
capitaineries, devours the seeds of 
the crops every year, twenty thou- 
sand measures (raziéres) of wheat, 
and as much of other seeds. At 
Evreux the game destroys every- 
thing up to the house-doors. . . . 
On account of the game the citizen 
is not even free in the course of the 
summer to take up the weeds which 
are choking the corn and spoiling 
the seeds. - . . How many women 
have been left widows and how 
many children fatherless for the 
sake of a wretched rabbit or hare !” 
In Normandy, at Gouffern the game- 
keepers “ are so stern that they in- 
sult, misuse, and kill men.” In the 
baillage of Domfront “the inhabi- 
tants of more than ten parishes are 
obliged to watch the whole night 
for six months in the year, in order 
to save their crops.” As it might 
be surmised, the province which 
most distinguished itself in its mel- 
ancholy passion for the chase was 
that of the Ile de France. In one 
single parish the wild rabbits of the 
neighborhood destroyed eight hun- 
dred acres of land under cultiva- 
tion and a harvest of twenty-four - 
hundred sefiers of wheat—the whole 
year’s provision for eight hundred 
persons. At La Rochette dogs and 
deer overrun the fields by day, and 
devour by night the vegetables in 
the inhabitants’ small gardens.* In 
districts belonging to these capi- 
taineries high walls are the only 
preservative against the obstrep- 
erous wild tribe. About Fontaine- 
bleau, Melun, and Bois-le-Roi three- 
fourths of the land is not cultivated. 
Brolle, except for a few crumbling 
gables, is in ruins. At Villiers and 
Dame-Marie eight hundred acres 
are running to waste. By the or- 
dinance of 1762 every man living 
within the range of a capitainerie 
* P. 75. 
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is forbidden to enclose his own 
ground or any ground whatsoever 
with walls, hedges, or ditches, with- 
out special license. He may not 
plough his meadow before the 24th 
of June, or enter his own field from 
the rst of May to the 24th of June, 
or visit the islands on the Seine to 
cut herbs or sticks (osier), even if 
they belong to him. These tender 
precautions are intended to protect 
the partridges’ cover. Less atten- 
tion, remarks M. Taine with well- 
merited sarcasm, would be bestow- 
ed upon a woman in labor.* No 
less than twelve hundred square 
miles of France were given up to 
these capitaineries, Small wonder 
was it that the popular mind con- 
fused the nobles with the animals 
they protected with so much zeal, 
or that, in fact, the sudden appari- 
tion of a troop of deer called forth 
such an exclamation as ‘ There 
goes the nobility.. The reward 
they reaped for their enactions 
about mute animals procured them 
the honor of being accounted as 
one of the number. They them- 
selves viewed the chase as a pas- 
time which was, so to say, a part of 
noble blood. Louis XV. is report- 
ed to have remarked to Mgr. Dil- 
lon, “ You hunt a great deal, M. 
l’"Evéque. I have heard something 
about it. How can you forbid it 
to your curés, if you pass your life 
in setting them the example?” 

“Sire,” answered Dillon, “as to 
my curés, hunting is their failing. 
In my case it is the failing of my 
ancestors.” f 

Another consequence of the ma- 
terial working of feudalism after its 
spirit had departed was the whole 
system of monopolies, which were 
fatal to the well-doing and pros- 
perity of the people. When the 
various orders of a nation seek to 

* Ib. + P. 72. 
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appropriate privileges it is note- 
worthy that a latent cause of that 
nation’s disorganization is at hand. 
Self-seeking destroys patriotic as 
well as family spirit, and when the 
nobles and higher clergy compass- 
ed themselves about with a bul- 
wark of exemptions and monopo- 
lies, they were in the French na- 
tion one of the foremost elements 
of national dissolution. That the 
nobles, in their measure and degree, 
should be as good as the king was 
but the proper development of the 
feudal idea, and so in fact it came 
to pass that the people were sup- 
porting not one but many courts 
where the luxury and splendor 
were all but royal. Total or par- 
tial exemption from taxation was 
one of the means adopted by the 
king of France of recognizing 
their ancient descent. The first 
weapon of the fisc was the tail- 
lage, or land-tax, which affected the 
landed proprietor of noble blood 
only through his farmers. The re- 
gal inspector passed him by as 
long as he or his steward worked 
his property, and consequently at 
the end of four hundred and fifty 
years the nobleman had contribut- 
ed little or nothing towards the 
land-tax. Two other modes of 
taxation had been in use for about 
a century—capitation, or personal 
tax, which was made to depend 
upon the land-tax, and the twen- 
tieths. There was a fourth tax 
which became later distinct from 
the twentieths, to which it had been 
first attached. It was the statute 
duty, of which the burden fell most 
heavily on the poor in virtue of its 
being joined to the land-tax. The 
upper clergy and the nobility met 
these new assaults in different ways ; 
and perhaps, on the whole, the 
clergy, as the most united body in 
France, got the best of it. They 
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could turn to their assemblies; and 
that which has collective strength 
stands a fair chance of success. 
They protested skilfully against the 
personal tax and the twentieths, 
and called the nominal tax which 
they consented to make a don gra- 
tuit. The nobles had no public 
organ of disaffection, but they be- 
stirred themselves in private, and, 
not being able to escape all pay- 
ment, they softened the blow by 
numerous devices, which were ta- 
ken in perfect good part by the 
government officers. They profit- 
ed even by their non-residence at 
their seats to shirk the full amount 
of the personal tax and to pay as 
little as they pleased. In the pro- 
vince of Champagne, of the sum of 
1,500,000 francs produced by this 
tax, they contributed but 14,000o— 
that is, “ two sous and two deniers 
for the same thing which cost 
twelve sous a pound to the ordi- 
nary man.”* “I manage the col- 
lectors,” the Duke of Orleans used 
to say—and he was one of the 
wealthiest princes in France. “I 
pay pretty much what I please.” 
The princes of the blood paid 
180,000 francs instead of 2,400,000 
for their two-twentieths. We have 
seen the numerous monopolies en- 
joyed by the lord of the manor in 
virtue of his position. Privileges 
of the same kind could be granted 
to bishops and chapters to the det- 
riment of the people. Thus in 
1781, in spite of a decision of one 
of those lifeless bodies, a French 
parliament—in this. case that of 
Rennes—the canons of St. Malo 
were maintained in their monopo- 
ly of a common oven against the 
unfortunate bakers of the place, 
who naturally wished to bake their 
bread at home, and thus furnish it 
to the inhabitants at a lower price. 
, *P. 25. 
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Such privileges in small things 
were but a shadow of what was 
carried on in higher departments. 
A pernicious regulation was reviv- 
ed under Louis XV. by which 
plebeians were excluded from mili- 
tary preferment. To become a 
captain it was necessary to prove 
four degrees of nobility. It was 
further decided about the same 
time that “ail church goods, from 
the smallest priory to the richest 
abbies,” should be reserved to the 
nobility.* It was no dead letter. 
Nineteen noble chapters of men and 
twenty-five noble chapters of wo- 
men, two hundred and sixty com- 
manderies of Malta, were thus secur- 
ed to them, besides the archbishop- 
rics and all bishoprics, save five, 
which they occupied by royal favor. 
The proportion of nobles in posses- 
sion of abbies iz commendam and of 
vicar-generalships is three to four. 
Church preferment was, indeed, the 
most effective means of corruption 
at the disposal of the crown. M. 
Taine notes that he counted eighty- 
three abbacies in the hands of chap- 
lains, tutors, or readers to the king, 
the queen, the princes and prin- 
cesses.{ The richest prelates of 
France likewise held the richest 
benefices, The same division ex- 
isted in the secular charges. The 
thirty-seven provincial governments 
of importance, the seven lesser pro- 
vincial governments, the sixty-six 
general lieutenancies, the four hun- 
dred and seven special govern- 
ments, the thirteen governments 
of royal establishments, and many 
others, were in the hands of the 
nobles. And let it be remember- 
ed that all these posts were pure 
sinecures as far as work was con- 
cerned. The crown governed in 
reality, and paid its butlers and 
footmen with royal magnificence 
* P. 82. t P. 83, 
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to look as if they belonged to the 
king of France. A few figures 
will tend to reveal the sort of com- 
fort enjoyed by these domestics of 
an absolute monarch. The gov- 
ernment-general of Berry was val- 
ued at 35,000 francs, that of Guy- 
enne at 120,000, that of Langue- 
doc at 160,000. A small govern- 
ment, such, for instance, as Havre, 
was worth 35,000 francs without 
the extras. Roussillon, a secondary 
lieutenancy, brought in from 13,000 
to 14,000 francs, a government- 
general from 12,000 to 18,000. 
The single province of the Ile de 
France numbered thirty-four of 
these governments.* 

There was yet another monopoly 
engendered by the system of ex- 
emptions—the monopoly of hard 
work forced upon those who re- 
ceived but little of the pay. We 
shall speak later of the utterly mis- 
erable condition of the peasant; 
now we wish to call attention to 
the kind of suffering imposed upon 
the lower clergy. The gates of 
ecclesiastical distinction, if we ex- 
cept three or four of the poorest 
bishoprics, were closed to the ple- 
beian curé, whose ministry was 
hampered from first to last by the 
struggle to keep body and soul 
together. As early as 1766, be- 
fore the Revolution, the existence of 
these two camps was clearly not- 
ed by acontemporary. The upper 
clergy would have considered it 
derogatory to their dignity to be 
offered a cure at all. They looked 
merely to the lucrative side of the 
question, leaving its toils to full to 
the lot of the day-laborers of their 
order. It is doubtful whether the 
cavils of a harshly-inflicted pover- 
ty be conducive to zealous priests. 
If the curé, for instance, be obliged 
to dispute over a blade of corn or 

*P. 85. 
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a tithe of peas or lentils, it is too 
probable that littleness will take 
fast possession of his soul, and a 
very sore littleness, too, when he 
considers that others are paid lux- 
uriously for the work he dees. To- 
wards 1760 an effort was made to 
improve the condition of the coun- 
try curé by raising his miserable 
pittance. In case of inadequate 
provision the holder of:a benefice 
in his parish, the collateur, or tithe- 
gatherer, was bound to make up the 
sum of 500 francs; later,in 178s, 
that of 700; and the salary of the 
vicaire was raised in the same way 
from 200 in 1760 to 350 in 1785. 
Unfortunately this effort seems to 
have been weak and wanting in 
thoroughness; however, much of 
the blame must be attached to the 
vicious state of things. Thus M. 
‘Taine speaks of an archbishop of 
Toulouse receiving half the tithes 
and giving eight francs a year in 
charity ; of a rich chapter at Bretz 
distributing ten for the same pur- 
pose. At Ste. Croix de Bernay, in 
Normandy, the abbé non-resident, 
with a revenue of 57,000 francs, 
gives 1,050 francs to the curé, who 
has no presbytery and 4,000 com- 
municants. At St. Laurent, in the 
same province, the cure is not worth 
more than 400 francs, which the 
curé shares with an obitier (one 
who lives upon a foundation of 
black Masses), and there are 500 
inhabitants, three-fourths of whom 
live on charity.* 

In the midst of a self-seeking 
which pervaded all departments 
like an element of decomposition 
one principle of concentration sur- 
vived; it was that of fellow-suffer- 
ing in injustice. At the day of re- 
tribution the poor curé, one of the 
people, joined heart and cause with 
the oppressed. When at last the 
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convocation of the Ztats-Généraux 
sounded the first knell of the mon- 
archy, out of three hundred depu- 
ties from the clergy, two hundred 
and eight were curés of the strug- 
gling class we have been describ- 
ing. 

If the king’s servants lived and 
revelled upon the fat of the land, 
what must the king himself have 
done? It is time to cast a glance 
upon the monarch who bore the 
burden of so much pleasure, upon 
the single man who alone constitut- 
ed the order which was of the most 
importance in France. If he had 
reduced his nobles to sparkling 
nonentities, or to brilliant orna- 
ments without political or legislative 
weight, it is manifest that, in justice 
to his country, he should have had 
some kind of definite or indefinite 
purpose to hold in his single hands 
the reins of the entire government. 
No ordinary man, much less a 
prince reared in a court hot-house 
of the eighteenth century, could 
suffice to the wide task; in point 
of fact there were at least six items 
which he put before France, his 
paternal inheritance. These were 
his “self-love, his tastes, his rela- 
tions, his mistress, his wife, and his 
friends.” If the unfortunate queen 
of Louis XV. had less than her due 
preponderance in this programme 
her place was but too ill supplied by 
rivals, and first and foremost by that 
of Mme. de Pompadour, on whom 
her kingly lover spent the sum of 
thirty-six millions of francs. Per- 
sonal interest on the part of the 
king had dictated all the wars dur- 
ing an interval of a hundred years 
from 1672 to 1774. A royal love of 
the chase was’a necessary passion 
in the sovereign, as it was in his 
privileged subjects, and in the year 
1751 it was calculated that Louis 
XV. owned four thousand horses in 
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his stables and had cost the nation 
sixty-eight millions, one-fourth of 
the whole revenue. Even the con- 
scientious Louis XVI. inherited the 
faults of his place, and, in the kind- 
ness of his heart, made his friends 
a burden to the public treasury. 
He once presented four hundred 
thousand francs to the Com- 
tesse de Polignac for the liquida- 
tion of her debts, with a further 
sum of eight hundred thousand for 
her daughter’s marriage portion. 
She was, moreover, promised a 
property worth thirty-five thousand 
francs a year, and a pension of 
thirty thousand for her lover, the 
Comte de Vaudreuil. The Polignac 
family received altogether from the 
royal bounty the annual sum of 
seven hundred thousand francs, 
and the Noailles about twelve mil- 
lions. Versailles itself was like an 
immense house built for the con- 
venience of the sovereign. Each 
street was in some way connected 
with royalty, from the splendid 
hotels of the nobility, encircling 
their king like a bodyguard, to the 
wonderful spectacle presented by 
the small world gathered within 
the palace. When princes and 
princesses of France came of age 
or married they were given sepa- 
rate establishments; but the term 
then included all conceivable and 
inconceivable requirements. There 
were two hundred and seventy-four 
offices in the Duke of Orleans’ es- 
tablishment, two hundred and ten 
in that of mesdames the aunts of 
Louis XVI., whilst Mme. Elisabeth 
owned sixty-eight, the Comtesse de 
Provence two hundred and fifty-six, 
the queen four hundred and ninety- 
six. These figures may prepare 
minds for the astonishing fact that 
the king’s own establishment was 
composed of nearly four thousand 
persons. In all, fifteen thousand 
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occupied offices at court, or rather 
they were there to fulfil the exigen- 
cies of a post which measured its 
own importance by outward magni- 
ficence.* The one thing more stu- 
pendously appalling to the treasury 
than the court at Versailles was 
the court on a journey. The king 
had about twelve residences be- 
sides Versailles, and when he went 
away the vast multitude employed 
in imaginary offices about his per- 
son went too. In one way at least 
the sovereign paid the penalty for 
his splendor : his life in its smallest 
details belonged to his courtiers, 
and if the planets did not weary 
of revolving round their sun, we 
may be sure the sun would at 
times have gladly ceased to be 
what he was for a few hours’ soli- 
tude. No sooner was he called in 
the morning than the entrées were 
introduced. Children, princes of 
the blood, great ladies, and great 
officers assailed him before he was 
out of bed. There was a .cere- 
monial even about the arm-chair 
and the dressing-gown, and hardly 
had the poor king sat himself down 
when other visitors were introduc- 
ed. In the corridor outside a 
crowd was waiting for a smile or a 
look when he passed along it to 
Mass. Every look, every tone of 
his voice had a reason for exis- 
tence or had been regulated by 
etiquette. There was no behind 
the scenes for this king who was 
stifled with courtiers. Much the 
same ceremonial was carried out 
when he started for his hunting, 
when he returned, and when he 
went to bed. “Every day for six 
years,” says a page, “ my comrades 
and I watched Louis XVI. going to 
bed in public.” + The throne of 
this monarch was surrounded by 
twelve princely courts—for the es- 
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tablishments of his near relations 
were nothing less. The same mul- 
titude of idle offices existed in 
these minor constellations in a pro- 
portionate degree. The queen's 
first bedchamber women, whose sal- 
ary Was supposed to be one hun- 
dred and fifty francs, received 
twelve thousand, and made alto- 
gether fifty thousand by selling the 
wax candles which had been used 
in the day. At Fontainebleau the 
gamekeeper realized twenty thou- 
sand francsyearly by rabbits. The 
petit dejeiner of the ‘queen’s ladies 
was said to cost the state two thou- 
sand francs a yearfor each. When 
in 1780 Louis XVI., seriously wish- 
ing to retrench, signed the Réforme 
de la bouche, 600,000 francs were 
allotted to mesdames his aunts for 
their table—the cost to the public 
of three old ladies’ dinners; his two 
brothers received 8,300,000 francs 
for the same purpose as quite apart 
from their income of 2,000,000; 
and 4,000,000 were apportioned 
to the queen for her table by this 
strange reform. As may be sup- 
posed, these sums represent capi- 
tal, notincome. Their astonishing 
amount is explained by the step of 
M. de Calonne. On coming to the 
ministry he made a loan of 100,- 
000,000, not a quarter of which 
ever entered the royal treasury. 
They were stopped short of their 
destination by those about the 
court. Thus, the king is calculat- 
ed to have bestowed 56,000,000 on 
the Comte d’Artois, and 25,000,000 
on M. le Comte de Provence.* 
The R&forme de la bouche suggests 


. the conclusion, What must the palm- 


ier days have been of the royal per- 

sonages whom it curtailed, if this 
was their economy ? 

Intercourse so constant with the 

sovereign as that which fell to the 
* P. ox. 
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lot of the courtier at Versailles did 
not beget noble sentiments. Mag- 
nificence and worldliness go hand- 
in-hand, and the predominating 
feature of his life was to make all 
he could out of his accommodat- 
ing master. Domestic insects were 
hard at work under the shadow of 
this splendid representation ; they 
were like moths eating away the 
fair cloth in the dark. One day 
out hunting Louis XV. asked the 
Duc de Choiseul what he supposed 
he, the king, paid for the carriage 
in which they were sitting. The 
duke replied that his majesty, be- 
ing a king, and not always pay- 
ing ready money, might have given 
8,000 francs. “You are quite 
wrong,” answered the king, “for 
this carriage as you see it costs me 
30,000 francs. The thefts 
committéd in my household are 
enormous, but it is impossible to 
prevent them.” The tradesmen of 
Louis XV. were so constantly kept 
' waiting for their money that in the 
end they refused to supply and got 
out of the way. The custom of 
paying them five per cent. interest 
for their money was regularly adopt- 
ed, and in 1778, after all Turgot’s 
reforms, Louis XVI. owed nearly 
800,000 francs to his wine mer- 
chant and nearly 3,500,000 to his 
purveyor. Mme. Elisabeth’s ex- 
penses for fish alone amounted to 
30,000 francs yearly, for meat and 
game to 70,000, for lighting to 
60,000. The queen’s wax lights 
came to 157,109 francs. These 
figures cover an amount of cheat- 
ing rare even in court annals. At 
Versailles the street is still shown 
where the courtiers were in the 
habit of selling whatever they 
could carry away from the king’s 
table. The royal orgeat and 
lemonade was put down at 2,190 
francs, and at two years old Mme. 
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Royale’s soup came to 5,201 francs. 
The Dauphine, under Louis XV., 
was charged for “four pairs of 
boots a week, three yards of ribbon 
a day for her dressing-gown, two 
yards of sarcenet a day to cover a 
basket which held her gloves and 
fan.”* The king could not pay 
his debts, the courtiers could not 
pay theirs; the consequence was 
inevitable in so polite a country as 
France. The throne, indeed, for its 
own great misfortune, was surround- 
ed by families where splendid ap- 
pearances covered ruin in various 
stages. They were as proud monu- 
ments which hid rotting bones. 

To the sound of music and laugh- 
ter the first principle of social life 
was departing. Christian marriage 
existed only in appearance, and 
that in rare instances. Husband 
and wife called each other mon- 
sieur and madame, kept different 
establishments, and seldom met. 
A Parisian visiting at a remote 
chateau would express elegant sur- 
prise if a lady present ventured to 
speak of her husband as mon ami. 
The mistress of a house at that 
time knew of no other duties but 
that of entertaining visitors. She 
held her drawing-room as the king 
held his court, and lived in public 
as far as she might. ‘The sole sem- 
blance of anything like a virtue 
displayed by that society which 
has passed away was its exquisite 
politeness. Louis XIV. had first 
set the example of perfect gallantry, 
and le had been faithfully imitated. 

Two princes of the blood were 
about to fight a duel, the Comte 
d’Artois and the Duc de Bourbon. 
The latter being the injured party, 
it was the Comte d’Artois’ place to 
take the initiative. As soon as he 
saw the duke he jumped from his 
horse, and said with a smiling air: 

* Pp. 166, 167 
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‘Monsieur, people pretend that we 
are seeking each other.” Whereat 
the duke answered courteously : 
“ Monsieur, I am here to carry out 
your commands.” 

“ To carry out yours,” replied the 
count, “you must allow me to go to 
my carriage.” Returning with a 
sword, they separated after a short 
fight, and again began to be polite. 
“ Ttisnot for me to have an opinion,” 
began the count. “It is for M. le 
Duc de Bourbon to speak. I am 
here to receive his orders.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the duke, “ Iam 
filled with gratitude for your good- 
ness, and shall never forget the 
honor you have done me.” * 

It must be owned that if they sin- 
ned in deed they did not sin in 
language, and the same remark was 
made by Horace Walpole. The 
subtlety of crime was so great that 
the strongest passions veiled them- 
selves under outward decorum. 
When parents were troubled with 
childten they treated them like 
strangers of inferior rank, and very 
often made them over to servants. 
Daughters were easily disposed of 
at convents, leaving their mothers 
free for society. The education of 
a certain little girl, Félicité de St. 
Aubin, who was kept at home, may 
be taken as a fiir instance of the 
spirit which reigned amongst the 
upper circles. Up to the age of 
seven the child saw her parents in 
the morning and at meals; the rest 
of the time was passed with ladies’ 
maids, whose catechetical instruc- 
tion was far outweighed by their 
telling of ghost-stories. The mar- 
quise, her mother, had dabbled in 
operettas, and had built a theatre 
in her chateau. Here at the age of 
seven, after twelve weeks of re- 
hearsals, little Félicité performed 
the part of Cupid. The costume 
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appeared to suit her so well that 
she wore it for nine monthsall day, 
taking in it her dancing-lessons 
and reciting poetry before a large 
audience, At am early age children 
were indoctrinated as to the part 
they would have to perform; and 
when we have said that we have 
given the clue as to what was ex- 
pected of them. Dancing and the 
most elegant way of acting the part 
of life were the two things to be 
learned in those days; for society 
appeared to the young generation 
as a vast stage where they were to 
become actors and actresses. There 
was a received way of doing the 
smallest actions ; sitting down, pick- 
ing up a glove, holding a fork, open- 
ing a fan, offering an arm—these 
were the important occupations 
which it behoved young France 
to learn, and if any one ventured 
to take any steps out of the beaten 
way he was branded as a specimen 
of an unknown tribe. But this 
narrowness extended itself to con- 
versation and to thought. Opinions 
were ready-made, and required only 
to be accepted. Nothing could be 
said to a gentleman without “ put- 
ting yourself at his disposal” (se 
mettre & ses ordres), nor to a lady 
except by “ casting yourself at her 
feet.” A rich instance of the affec- 
tation which had so entirely passed 
into social custom is quoted by M. 
Taine. A young lady, through the 
credit of her family, had obtained a 
pension for Marcel, a famous danc- 
ing-master. She went off in great 
joy to his house, holding out the 
brevet. But Marcel- had no notion 
of such spontaneity. Throwing the 
brevet to the ground, he replied: 
“Is it thus, mademoiselle, that I 
have taught you to pick up a thing? 
Pick it up and bring it back in the 
way you ought.” ‘The girl obeyed, 
throwing much grace into the ac- 
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tion, “Very good, mademoiselle,” 
Marcel vouchsafed to say. “I ac- 
cept it, although your elbow was 
not properly curved, and I thank 
you,” * : 

Hardly better than this affecta- 
tion was the fashion to become 
feeling (sensible) which followed it, 
and which in fact was another 
offspring from the same source, 
idleness of mind, and emptiness 
of heart. Besides which it may 
be remarked in passing that few 
things done purely for fashion’s 
sake are of much worth. Guided 
by this ruler, people discovered that 
they ought to admire nature and 
sympathize with peasants, become 
human, have a heart and some 
kind of religious belief. The good 
seed had in great part been choked 
by worldly enjoyments, and society 
was getting to that worst kind of 
infidelity which is engendered by 
long negligence of the truth once 
possessed. The worthless nature 
of the “feeling” phase is indicat- 
ed by the fact that it prompted 
a culte for friendship and benevo- 
lence, thus coming back to the old 
heathen idea of deifying one of 
God's attributes. A certain accent, 
a particular manner of looking at 
each other, was requisite between 
two friends who were “sensible ”; 
and when a fashionable author 
read his piece for the first time in 
a drawing-room a fainting-fit was 
considered only a becoming hom- 
age to his talent, and the ladies of 
those days contrived so well that 
it was generally paid to him. Vol- 
taire, who forcibly represented the 
century, was greeted by a passion 
of emotion. A lady threw herself 
into his arms, crying and sighing 
as if overcome by her feelings. In 
no way could the fashionable sen- 
sibility have better proved its utter 
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despicableness. Life is a struggle, 
not a long day of enjoyment, and 
all faculties that are not used be- 
come less acute. Legs that are 
never walked upon forget the pur- 
pose for which they were created, 
and minds unaccustomed to labor 
lose the capability of exertion. At 
length a day came when the can- 
dles of the bright pageant were all 
extinguished, and the actors learned 
in their groping darkness the in- 
sufficiency of enjoyment, polite af- 
fectation, or sensibility to solve the 
mighty problems of life. It is a 
strange fact that a last sacrifice 
paid to agonizing etiquette should 
have caused the likewise dying 
monarchy to miss the flight to Va- 
rennes. But it is faithfully record- 
ed that Mme. de Tourzel claimed 
her place in the carriage as gov- 
erness of the children of France; 
that the king lost precious time in 
order to obtain a maréchal’s baton 
to give to a friend; that, in short, 
the queen found that she could not 
possibly travel without a dressing- 
case, and waited till an enormous 
one could be produced. By what 
extraordinary phenomenon the no- 
bility preserved their peace and 
serenity in the prisons of the un- 
chained Revolution or at the foot 
of the guillotine is not easy to 
explain. It may have been partly 
due to long-acquired habits of idle- 
ness ; it was certainly polite to smile 
in the face of so grim a death. 
But by these strong measures God 
doubtless saved many for himself 
who, without the bloody ordeai, 
would have perished in utter. for- 
getfulness of their souls and been 
lost to him for all eternity. 

The new cant respecting friend- 
ship and benevolence met, how- 
ever, with a deep echo from the 
lower classes. At last the higher 
order was to be confronted with 











the real peasant, not with that 
imaginary being who had existed 
in Rousseau’s sensitive fancy. The 
burning torch, in falling from the 
brilliant drawing-room, found the 
cellar full of gunpowder. Before 
describing some of the sufferings 
of that miserable being, the French 
peasant, it is very important to un- 
derstand the circumstances which 
led to the ascendency of the “ers 
état. With all his magnificence, 
the king of France was in truth 
their debtor; and if there is one 
thing more than another calculated 
to provoke a lender, it is to see 
the man whom he has consented 
to supply making merry with his 
money. it has been seen that the 
royal purveyors under Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. enjoyed a some- 
what honorary dignity, but these 
symptoms of impecuniosity in high 
places were by no means the first 
of theirkind. Already under Fleu- 
ry the national debt increased to 
18,000,000 francs, and during the 
Seven Years’ War to 34,000,000 
more. Under Louis XVI. a loan 
of 1,630,000,000 was borrowed, and 
the interest alone of the debt rose 
from 45,000,000 in 1755 to 106,- 
000,000 in 1776, and to 206,000,000 
in 1789. Naturally the creditors 
were gaining power, and these cre- 
ditors were spread over the length 
and breadth of France. They 
were all gathered from the ranks 
of the dourgeoisie, financiers, and 
contractors of all sorts. Again, in 
this particular the concentration 
of the monarchy told against itself; 
for if the king’s government under- 
took all local details the onus of 
unpaid debts could be laid to no 
other door. Insensibly the abso- 
lute sovereign of France was be- 
coming the debtor of his lesser 
subjects, and they, like men who 
approach a great picture which 
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they had previously seen from a 
distance, suddenly awoke to the 
fact that the whole was a very poor 
compound, painted for distant ef- 
fects. The annual deficit amount- 
ed in 1770 to 70,000,000, and to 
80,000,000 in 1783. Efforts to re- 
duce it had been totally unavailing, 
or rather the remedy had been 
worse than the disease, for they 
had resulted in three most dis- 
astrous bankruptcies. There was, 
then, a certain justice in the cry 
for social reform, although its ex- 
cesses fell upon the wrong person, 
the virtuous and unfortunate Louis 
XVI. The long-suffering dour- 
geoisie wearied at last of lending, 
and required an account of their 
money. 

But their position was comfort 
compared to that of the peasant. 
The subordination of agriculture 
to the pastimes of the nobles, the 
magnetism exercised by the court 
at Versailles, and a system of taxa- 
tion of which he bore the brunt, 
all tended to make his existence a 
very burden. During the space of 
a hundred years before the Revo- 
lution the condition of the laboring 
classes had gone from bad to worse. 
In 1689 La Bruyére wrote : “ Cer- 
tain wild animals, male and female, 
are seen scattered about the coun- 
try, dark, livid, burnt up by the sun, 
attached to the earth, which they 
dig and cultivate with invincible 
perseverance. They are just able 
to articulate, and when they stand 
up they show a human face; and, 
in fact, they are men. At night 
they retire to dens, where they live 
upon black bread, water, and herbs. 
They spare other men the neces- 
sary labor of sowing, ploughing, 
and reaping, and thus deserve not 
to be deprived of the bread which 
they have sown.” * But this un- 
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fortunate human animal cannot al- 
ways claim his offspring. In 1715 
about six millions had perished 
from want, and contemporary docu- 
ments prove that from 1698 to 1715 
the population of France was fast 
decreasing. One circumstance in 
particular helped to keep the pea- 
sant in his misery: his lively con- 
viction that more comfort would 
imply a heavier taxation. At the 
height of Fleury’s prosperity the 
laboring man hid his bread away 
from the receivers and his wine 
from the tax, feeling sure that he 
was lost if it were found out that 
he was not dying of hunger.* 
When, therefore, he had no bread 
or wine to hide, famine and mor- 
tality were the order of the day. 
In 1740 the bishop of Clermont- 
Ferrand wrote to Fleury: “Our 
country people live in the greatest 
misery, without beds or furniture. 
Most of them even, for six months 
in the year, have neither barley- 
bread nor oats, which is their sole 
nourishment, and which they are 
obliged to snatch from their own 
and their children’s mouths to pay 
the taxes. . . . It really comes to 
this : that the negroes of our islands 
are infinitely better off; for by 
working they are fed and clothed 
together with their wives and chil- 
dren, instead of which the most 
laborious peasants in the kingdom 
are unable, by the hardest and 
most persevering labor, to obtain 
bread for themselves and their 
family and to pay the taxes.” + 
Ten years later, in 1750, the same 
evil was in a more advanced stage. 
A proprietor at thirty miles from 
Paris complained of increasing 
mendicity and the almost utter im- 
possibility for the laborers of ob- 
taining work. But in this state of 
affairs the taxes were levied with 
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a truly military discipline. “ The 
collectors with bailiffs, followed by 
locksmiths, break open the doors, 
take off the furniture, and sell all 
for a quarter of its value.” * Day- 
laborers sought refuge in towns, 
and whole villages were abandoned. 
It was not without cause that the 
peasant strove to hide any appear- 
ance of less than abject misery, 
for the faintest shadow of comfort 
was the signal for fresh impositions. 
One of the most fatal proofs of 
vital languor was the repugnance 
shown by the young people to 
marry. “It was not worth while,” 
they said, “to create others to be 
as unfortunate as they were.” In 
Touraine the people were too weak 
to work. A feeble resource was 
open to this unfortunate class— 
expatriation from Trance or remo- 
val to towns; but even there they 
were pursued by the tax-gatherers. 
Mendicity in its most appalling 
form was the result of the deser- 
tion of villages. Paris was overrun, 
Rouen and Tours contained 12,000 
beggars, and at Lyons 20,000 silk- 
weavers were kept by force from 
escaping to the frontier. In 1751 
a vicaire of the parish Ste. Mar- 
guerite, in Paris, stated that 800 
poor people had fallen victims to 
cold and hunger in their garrets 
during the single month dating 
from January 20 to Febuary 20. 
In short, official documents clearly 
prove that for the thirty years 
which immediately preceded the 
Revolution the peasant had barely 
enough to maintain existence, and 
not always that. 

A fourth of France was unculti- 
vated, and agriculture, according to 
the remark of acompetent English- 
man,$ was eight centuries behind 
its time. M. Taine calculates that 
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the price of bread and the then 
usual wages for labor did not allow 
more than half a loaf a day to the 
unfortunate man whose sole main- 
tenance was thus curtailed. An- 
other loss to the country engender- 
ed by the state of things was the 
absence of farmers in seven-eighths 
of France. The land was chiefly 
worked by métayers, a wretched 
race of hirelings, who gave their 
master their arms and received 
enough to keep them from starving. 
The small proprietor who worked 
his own field led a life only to be 
compared to that of modern tread- 
mills. Arthur Young speaks of a 
poor family in Champagne who 
fitly represented their class. A 
young woman of twenty-eight was 
bent by hard work till she looked 
between sixty and seventy. She 
and her husband owned a small 
patch of ground, a cow, and a half- 
starved horse, but likewise seven 
children. They owed one proprie- 
tor forty-two pounds of cheese and 
three chickens, three pecks of oats, 
a chicken, and a sou to another, 
besides the taxes and various im- 
positions. Here was a case of pay- 
ing down to the last farthing; but 
it was the ordinary condition of 
peasants. The court, the nobility, 
and the landed proprietors absorb- 
ed the country’s energies; the pro- 
vincial towns and outlying districts 
submitted generally to a compara- 
tive barbarity. Bourges in 1753 
and 1754 is thus described by some 
exiled magistrates : “ A town where 
nobody is to be found to whom one 
can speak with comfort upon any 
reasonable topic whatever; nobles, 
three-fourths of whom are dying of 
hunger, stuck up with their birth, 
keeping lawyers and financiers at 
_ 4 distance, and thinking it queer 
that the daughter of a tax-receiv- 
er, married to a counsellor of the 
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Paris Parliament, should allow her- 
self any intellect or any society; a 
bourgeoisie of the densest ignorance, 
sole support of the lethargic state 
into which most of the inhabitants 
have fallen; bigoted and preten- 
tious ladies much given to gam- 
bling and flirtation.” * Somuch for 
the mind; and the material part 
of the business was in keeping. 
At Clermont-Ferrand there were 
“ streets which, for color, dirtiness, 
and bad smells, could be compared 
only to trenches on a dung-heap.” 
Provincial inns were remarkable 
for “narrow quarters, discomfort, 
dirtiness, and darkness.” Amongst 
them Pradelles distinguished itself 
for badness. ‘“ That at Aubenas,” 
Young expressively says, “ would 
be a purgatory to one of my pigs.” f 

Unmitigated dirt, darkness, and 
hunger fell to the lot of the peasant ; 
but, pressed down as he was by 
over-taxation and the evils of his 
entirely subordinate condition, he 
had nevertheless been steadily ac- 
quiring land through the eighteenth 
century. This circumstance of it- 
self bears witness to the astonishing 
vigor of the French laboring-man, 
and to the peculiar capabilities of 
greatness which a nation with a 
groundwork of such a class must 
possess. The growing importance 
of the #ers état is comprehensible ; 
but how, in the face of ruthless tax- 
gatherers and a gnawing hunger, 
the peasant had contrived to have 
any earnings is a fact only to be 
explained by his enduring charac- 
ter and his innate love of the soil. 
How often he had watched his op- 
portunity to obtain a bit of field 
or meadow which was running to 
waste, and how easily sometimes 
the lord of the manor consented to 
dispossess himself of a worthless 
corner of land from which he was 
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still to receive both dues and rents! 
In 1766 an ordinance in an indirect 
way helped on this alienation. Any 
tilled land was free from the faille 
d' exploitation for a term of fifteen 
years. Towards the end of the 
century it very frequently happen- 
ed that, apart from his house, and 
perhaps a neighboring farm, the 
lord of the manor owned nothing 
but his feudal rights. Nominally 
the possessor of broad lands, the 
proprietor was in fact reduced to 
sell portions of his domain to small 
cultivators. But the peasant was 
working for future generations; he 
himself did not eat the bread which 
he earned at so great a price. In 
satisfying his passion for patches of 
the soil he encountered the full 
burden of its taxation, aggravated 
by the petty jealousy of his neigh- 
bors and by the low-bred harshness 
of the tax-gatherer, who was a pea- 
sant as well as he. 


By the very law of nature the 
produce of the earth is due in the 


first place to its cultivator. Before 
anything else is done he ought to 
be paid back his expenses on the 
outset—his beasts of burden, his 
utensils, his farming implements, 
the capital which he has laid out 
on live-stock, his seeds, and his la- 
borers. At this rate he will gain 
about half of the whole profit. In 
the state of things we are describ- 
ing the king stepped into the cul- 
tivator’s place and helped himself 
first, and then came the tax-gath- 
erer. After they were satiated the 
cultivator’s own share was consid- 
erably diminished. The small farm- 
er received absolutely nothing of 
the fruits of his labors. A certain 
large farm in Picardy, worth 3,600 
francs, paid 1,800 to the king and 
1,311 to the tithe-gatherer; another 
in the Soissonnais district, rented 
at 4,500 francs, paid 2,200 for taxes 
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and more than 1,000 “us in tithes. 
At a moderate métairie in Poitou 
348 francs went to the fisc, and 
the proprietor received only 238. 
Another near Nevers paid 138 
francs in taxes, 121 to the church 
and 114 to the proprietor. Yet the 
cost of the hired laborer on these 
métairies was comparatively noth- 
ing. They represented the yearly 
sum of 36.25 francs a head to their 
master, and ought, with their sober 
habits, to have been a source of 
great wealth to the country. To- 
wards the end of Louis XV.’s 
reign it was estimated that in Li- 
mousin he drew as large a profit 
from a farm as the cultivator him- 
self, at the rate of 56% per cent. 
In Champagne, on a hundred francs, 
the fisc appropriated 54 francs 15 
sous, and in some cases 71 francs 
13 sous; and, to go into details 
which give us the pretext of the 
demand, a document speaks of an 
instance where on 100 francs the 
treasury took 25 for the land-tax, 
16 for the accessories, 15 for perso- 
nal tax, and 11 for the twentieths.* 
But the non-possession of land did 
not ensure even a relative peace. 
Excepting the twentieths, the taxes 
were applied equally to incomes. 
Near Toulouse the day-laborer, 
whose arms were his sole fortune, 
was required to pay 8, 9, and 10 
francs of personal tax, gaining 10 
sous a day. In Burgundy it was 
even worse. Capitation there fre- 
quently imposed from 18 to 20 
francs upon the poor man without 
asou. Nine-tenths of the working 
class in Brittany paid their a!l in 
taxes, and in Paris itself the most 
wretched street-walker, the seller 
of broken bottles, the gutter-scour- 
er became amenable to a personal 
tax of 3 francs 10 sous a head 
as soon as they had a roof over 
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them at night. No den was too 
poor for the tax-gatherer, no mis- 
fortune was great enough to stop 
his visit on the appointed day. 
Injustice may to a certain extent 
be softened by the manner of its 
execution, but the machinery for 
levying money went heavily round, 
causing deep and unnecessary gash- 
es on the victim’s warm flesh. Au- 
thority is wont to render a correc- 
tion more tolerable. What, then, 
can be:said for a system which set 
a race of administrative leeches, 
their equals, loose upon the peo- 
ple? It was a domestic civil war 
in a state of permanence, or a so- 
cial conscription in virtue of which 
every man was bound at certain 
intervals to fleece himself and his 
neighbors. In large parishes there 
were from three to seven of these 
temporary tax-gatherers; in theless- 
er districts the small proprietors 
performed the task in their turn. 
In some villages artisans, working- 
men, métayers were forced to spend 
their valuable time in the odious 
labor; sometimes even it fell to 
the lot of women to gather the 
taxes. But the foulest part of the 
system was the gain which accrued 
to the receiver through late pay- 
ments. Those parishes which dis- 
charged exactly their taxation were 
not the ones to call forth his smile 
of approbation, for his command- 
ing officer, the receiver, made a 
positive profit on summonses, and 
consequently much approved of 
those who required a reminder.* 
The collector was responsible for 
the money he had to levy. This 
rendered his zeal quite fierce, and 
he would unhesitatingly dispute the 
father of a family his daily bread. 
In most cases the collector could 
not write, ‘so it was necessary to 
take a man who could about with 
*P. 465 
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him from house to house; and be- . 
sides the scribe, he was generally 
accompanied by the lowest class of 
bailiffs, a tribe called garnisaires, 
taken from the scum of the people. 
The presence of these garnisaires 
was often quite indispensable in 
order to obtain the arrears. “The 
peasant,” remarks M. Taine, “is 
like his donkey, who requires to be 
beaten before he will go,” * and if 
he appears stupid he is a wise 
donkey. He works patiently for 
his daily bread, feeling convinced, 
in whatever reasoning faculties he 
has, that a better condition would 
imply double ortreble labor. Heav- 
ier taxation was the bugbear which 
ever rose upon the peasant’s hori- 
zon and caused him to submit to 
present evils. 

The gadelle, or excise duties, 
which were chiefly on salt, was an- 
other means of levying money, and 
perhaps in no department was the 
arbitrariness of taxation more se- 
verelyfelt. Inthe provinces, where 
the gadelle was most strictly carried 
out, salt cost thirteen sous a pound, 
and by the ordinance of 1680 every 
person over seven years of age was 
obliged to buy seven pounds a year. 
In a family of four the necessary 
provision of salt would therefore 
absorb nineteen days’ work, and it 
was a not uncommon case to take 
up for their shortcomings in the 
salt department those very people 
who had not bread to eat. This 
particular was the source of daily, 
almost hourly, vexations to the peo- 
ple through the extraordinary punc- 
tiliousness of the statute. Thus 
the seven obligatory pounds a year 
could only be used for a certain 
purpose, “soup and _ salt-cellar” 
(pot-et-sabere). The villager who 
salted a pig or a little meat as a 
provision for the winter lost his 
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pig and paid a fine of 300 francs. 
The “soup and salt-cellar” was 


bound to be flavored from the year- - 


ly provision of seven pounds. No 
other might be used. Two sisters, 
living at three miles’ distance from 
one of these salt bureaux, had fin- 
ished their stock, and bethought 
themselves of boiling down some 
brine to obtain a few ounces. A 
lawsuit was the consequence, but, 
thanks to friends, they got off with 
48 francs fine. Penalties of 20 and 
40 francs were inflicted for drawing 
salt from the sea. ‘Taking cattle to 
drink in marshes or other places 
where salt was to be found was even 
more heavily visited : confiscation 
and 300 francs loss were the conse- 
quences. Many other minute re- 
gulations protected salt, whilst they 
made human lives a burden and a 
misery. The other point which 
called forth the gadel/e’s tyranny was 
wine. ‘The vine proprietor himself 
was neither free to drink his own 
wine nor to giveit away. The trans- 
port of wine was surrounded with 
difficulties. A shipful of Langue- 
doc Dauphiné, or Roussillon was 
subjected to from 35 to 40 different 
kinds of duties on its way up the 
Loire to Paris. On arrival there 
the octroi levied 47 francs on each 
butt, and a further duty of 30 to 40 
francs was chargeable to the publi- 
can or hotel-keeper for the right of 
keeping it. Like the peasant who 
feared greater comfort, the vine 
proprietor feared his wine, an off- 
spring full of vexation and travail. 
Every year the gadelle produced 
4,000 seizures of property, 3,400 
imprisonments, and 500 condemna- 
tions to the fouet, to exile, and to 
penal servitude.* 

Ifthe poor man paid his rich neigh- 
bor’s taxes as well as his own, the 
same spirit of levying money on the 
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poorest was visible in the immuni- 
ties enjoyed by certain towns. The 
richest and most noble cities were 
relatively exempt, whilst the burden 
of the hearth-duty fell chiefly upon 
the most wretched districts and 
country villages. Moreover, the 
capitation tax was considerably 
lightened for a certain number of 
charges, chiefly civil, outside the 
ranks ofthe nobility, which exemp- 
tion again pressed upon the poor 
man’s shoulders. For all public, 
administrative, or judicial offices, all 
employment in the gadelle, the ca- 
pitation was limited to a fortieth of 
the whole income, and many were 
the devices to ease the well-to-do 
at the cost of the peasant. As 
M. Taine remarks, “ On examining 
closely the great feudal net meshes 
are discovered at every turn through 
which, with a little industry or ex- 
ertion, the big fishes can pass; only 
the small fry remains in the trap ” * 
The military conscription was also 
generally shirked by the more pros- 
perous members of society, to the 
greater loss of the French army. 
Before the peasant could be 
stirred from his apathy to feel any 
personal interest in the undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction which was 
gradually coming to the surface, a 
last act of the ancien régime was to 
be performed on its stage. Like a 
beast he had come to be contented 
if he could only eat and drink and 
sleep with a shadow of ease. But 
this he could seldom do, and va- 


‘grancy in its very worst form was 


the culminating point of his suf- 
ferings, the closing scene in his sad 
drama. All his better instincts 
had been choked in the struggle to 
live, and now a race of poor beg- 
gars, without fear of God or man, 
were turned loose upon society. 
Brigands and vagabonds in France 
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amounted to 10,000, says Mercier ; 
and there was neither justice nor 
moral force to put a curb on them. 
The absent lord of the manor was 
given up to other pursuits, and his 
provincial court of justice had no 
notion of gratuitous exertions for 
the benefit of society. The crown, 
indeed, enacted regulations against 
the unfortunate class of vagabonds 
and beggars, but penal servitude 
for various terms of years or im- 
prisonment was no cure for the 
sore of poverty and hunger. Un- 
der sixteen years of age the pen- 
alty was the work-house. No beg- 
gar was to be set free unless some 
person of means, worthy of confi- 
dence, could guarantee him work 
and food. No paper laws could 
touch the evil. Special prisons 
had to be buiit for the unhap- 
py people who had fallen at last 
under their multifarious burdens. 
Their support, such as it was, cost 
the king a millionayear. In those 
miserable abodes they were favor- 
ed with an allowance of bread and 
water and two ounces of salt fat at 
a cost of five sous a day; but even 
these short commons were not al- 
‘ways secured to them, on account 
of the rising of prices. The porter 
charged with their food was oblig- 
ed to make ends meet, and their 
rations would necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to his honesty. Besides 
the real beggars, however, an ordi- 
nance in 1778 ordered the arrest of 
all persons denounced as suspi- 
cious. This was opening the door 
to all kinds of low interests, and to 
a moral corruption quite fearful by 
reason of its sphere of action. In 
the interval between the arrest and 
the final detention the victims of 
both ordinances sojourned in tem- 
porary prisons on the way, where 
the sexes were mixed. Few reach- 
ed the depot pure either in mind 
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or body. These measures had no 
effect whatever in quelling the dis- 
order, for it was in the blood, 
an hereditary grievance contracted 
under Richelieu’s ministry. Then, 
as in 1871, and as in all revolu- 
tions, Paris began to be infected 
with strange-looking people whose 
faces were unknown. It was they 
who brought back the expiring 
monarchy from the magnificent pa- 
lace of the Grand Monarque to the 
deserted Tuileries, and they whose 
hunger had driven them at last to 
desperation. A severe winter in 
1788-9 had caused bread to fail 
throughout the length and breadth 
of France. 

The reign of fear and armed 
force, if it does not cure the prin- 
ciple of insubordination, will at 
least act as a palliative upon popu- 
lar risings; but the same deep and 
wide causes of disorganization were 
at work in the army. In their de- 
gree the soldiers had suffered from 
the system which recognized only 
the claims of the few, and they were 
biding their time to free them- 
selves from hateful distinctions and 
to seek their chance of fair play 
in the battle-field of life. In the 
army as elsewhere there were two 
camps—one for the lesser number, 
which was the road to authority, 
distinctions, good pay, excellent 
food, the pleasures of the world and 
of society; the other for the ma- 
jority, which held out a life-long 
prospect of subjection, toils, daily 
misery on six sous a day, and un- 
kind treatment; 46,000,000 were 
divided amongst the officers, 44,- 
000,000 amongst the common soi- 
diers, who were often enlisted against 
their free-will. The condition of 
the latter was altogether so 
wretched that it could be imposed 
only on the dregs of society. Not 
only tie nobles and the dourgeoisie, 
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but in general every person who 
had any sort of influence, was ex- 
empted from the conscription. It 
fell, therefore, entirely to the lot of 
the poor man, who was without 
friends ; and so odious to this class 
‘was the service of their country 
that armed force had occasionally 
to be employed to compel their 
enlisting. Young men were even 
known to cut off their thumbs in 
order to escape the soldier’s misery. 
Another form of recruiting was 
adopted in choosing such beggars 
as appeared least vicious to be 
taught the trade of arms. Lastly, 
the system of decoying was regular- 
ly adopted and practised upon the 
scum of all classes. The decoyer 
was paid so much a head, and if ke 
recruited men over five feet he 
received a gratification for every 
extra inch. After several days’ 
merriment and debauchery no 
course but enlisting remained open 
to the young rake, who was obliged 
to sell himself to pay his debts. 
The army, the principle of ma- 
terial order, was therefore repre- 
sented in the main by “ oppress- 
ed peasants, imprisoned vagabonds, 
and people without a position who 
were in debt or despair.” * 

In the mythological fable a god 
is described as eating his children ; 
and the analogy may be applied to 
France, where the rulers consumed 
all the resources of the country. 
In 1789 an egotistical self-seeking 
had taken the place of patriotism, 
for the problem of living was with 
by far the greater number the 
essential question. Two powers 
loomed forth amongst the desolate 
ruins: brutal force and radicalism. 


* P. 513. 
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What wonder is it that France 
should still be essentially the coun- 
try of two camps? On the one 
side we see a war unto death wag- 
ed against all religious principles ; 
on the other the fairest and richest 
blossoms of Catholic life. Perhaps 
these two broad outlines took their 
rise from the Revolution of 1789. 
The chambermaid who became 
mistress speedily abused her posi- 
tion to commit the most terrible 
excesses ; the few chastened in fire 
and blood have come forth purified 
from that sharp awakening, and on 
the ruins of the Revolution they 
have founded a new France, where- 
in the greatest shall be as the 
smallest, where the powerful shall 
minister and not be ministered to. 
Old distinctions have passed away ; 
a foreign invader has issued a de- 
cree from the palace of Versailles ; 
the Tuileries are in ruins; but a 
higher patriotism is still offered to 
the sons of France. In the camp 
of the Catholic Church the truest 
and best Frenchmen turn their 
eyes in hope and _ confidence 
towards him whose sovereignty is 
founded on the first of all rights, 
and whose motto it is to be Ser- 
vant of the servants of God. Suf- 
fering has intensified their loyalty 
to the see of Peter, and caused 
them to cling to the spiritual royal- 
ty in proportion as all hopes found- 
ed upon their human dynasty have 
faded away. They see their coun- 
try materially governed by the 
Revolution ; their consolation is in 
a higher sphere, in the atmosphere 
of souls. If the very walls of so- 
cial France are quivering the faith 
of Catholic France is the flavor- 
giving salt which shall preserve 
the country from corruption. 
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Ir was the eve of the Feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and a 
hot day in bright, laughing Naples. 
We had never been to Foggia, and 
were not prepared to find the road 
so beautiful. As we approached 
the picturesque town of Maddaloni, 
built at the foot of the hill, but 
with fortified walls climbing the 
heights, and crowning a lofty ridge 
with the round towers of its old 
castle, we looked back upon the 
great plain below, and saw the 
stately palace of Caserta in the 
golden mist of sunset, and caught 
our last sight of Vesuvius, with its 
banner of white smoke lying hori- 
zontal and motionless in the still 
air. The brief Italian twilight was 
succeeded by a fine moonlit night. 
But as the railway lamps had been 
forgotten, we resigned ourselves to 
silent meditation, awaiting sleep. 
Of this latter we had but little. It 
was, however, still light enough 
when we passed the station of Bene- 
vento for us to look with interest at 
the distant walls of that historic 
city, originally called Maleventum, 
but blessed with a happier name 
when colonized by the Romans 
more than two centuries and a 
half before the Christian era. The 
crowning interest connected with 
this very ancient city lies in the 
battle fought beneath its walls on 
the banks of the river Callora, when 
Charles I. of Anjou vanquished the 
hero of his time, the fair and gen- 
tle Manfred. Dante places him in 
Purgatory, telling of “the wide 
arms of infinite goodness tliat em- 
brace all who turn to them.” 

Far into the night we were star- 
tled from our repose by a bright 
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red glare. A long, incandescent line, 
as of a distant city in flames, was 
explained as proceeding from some 
celebrated glass-works. It lit up 
the sky with a brilliant but some- 
what sinister effect as the melted 
glass ran along in streams of red 
fluid. 

We had telegraphed our arrival 
at Loretto to make sure of having 
a carriage to meet us at the sta- 
tion. We drove about half a mile 
to the town, up a steep hill along 
a dusty road. The hedges were 
white with dust, the grass parched 
by the July sun of Italy; but all 
along shone the bright blue flowers 
of the wild succory, looking like 
little shreds torn from Our Lady’s 
mantle. It wanted a quarter to 
six when we left the station, and 
the only way to secure Mass and 
the blessing of Holy Communion to 
us tired and thirsty pilgrims was 
to drive at once to the cathedral, 
whose dome and campanile tower- 
ed high above the little town which 
nestles at its feet. The coach- 
man who met us at the station, and 
who subsequently appeared to be 
hotel-keeper, waiter, commissioner, 
and probably cook—for we never 
saw any other male at the inn—was 
evidently well used to taking his 
clients to church before giving them 
hospitality ; he conveyed us thith- 
er and left us to find our way to 
the hotel at our leisure. 

Entering the sacred edifice with- 
out a guide, and beneath the ab- 
sorbing awe of reverential feeling, 
our first object was rather to per- 
form our religious duties than to 
ascertain definitely the exact local- 
ity in the cathedral of the Holy 








House. In short, we were too 
much impressed by the sanctity of 
the place to be able to ask any 
questions. But after receiving 
Holy Communion at the altar of 
the Blessed Sacrament we inquir- 
ed of a young peasant girl kneeling 
near, where it was. She took us 
to the open door, and for a mo- 
ment we paused to look in before 
entering. Two of the doors of the 
body of the house, now a chapel, are 
at theside. There wereseveral peo- 
ple, all peasants, and probably na- 
tives of Loretto, kneeling on the mo- 
derntiled floor. It wasratherdark. 
I entered, and fell on my knees 
close to the wall to my right. Be- 
fore me was an altar with an open 
space beyond, and a niche contain- 
ing the celebrated image of Our 
Lady of Loretto in black wood 
and entirely covered with jewels. 
A number of lamps of various 
sizes hang all around the house, 
which would otherwise be very 
dark. I leaned against the wall to 
my right, and looked at the un- 
hewn stones of which it is built. 
They are dark in color and irregu- 
lar in shape and size; and they are 
polished from the floor upwards to 
the height of aman by the passion- 
ate kisses of millions of pilgrims in 
ages of time. They seemed even 
warm to my lips as I pressed them 
on the smooth, hard surface. How 
difficult it is to analyze, and still 
more to describe, any strong emo- 
tion! Ihad come to Loretto for a 
special purpose and with a special 
petition; but as I knelt there on 
entering the house no recollection 
of my object remained in my mind. 
I only felt that I was there. I for- 
got why I had come. It seemed 
to me that I had been always 
coming, and had got there at last. 
There was no room left for any- 
thing but gratitude to Mary, and 
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congratulation to myself that I 
had arrived. It seemed so natural 
to be there. Of course I had 
wanted to see the House of Naza- 
reth. Of course, as a Christian, 
and still more as a Catholic, I had 
a claim to stand within those walls. 
Was it not my home also? I 
only felt as if I had been a long 
time getting there. Then by de- 
grees the past returned upon my 
memory: the petition I had to 
make, the grace for another which 
I had toimplore. And suddenly 
it seemed to me to be such a sim- 
ple thing for Mary to obtain for 
me that I marvelled I had ever 
thought it improbable or difficult. 
I felt like a child who has hesitated 
long and doubted much before ask- 
ing his mother for a piece of bread 
—the simplest thing in the world, 
the daily food that every mother is 
ready to deal to her little ones with 
a liberal hand. Could I doubt 
that I should get it in the house 
of my Mother, of my Elder Bro- 
ther, of my Master, of my Saviour? 
So I made my request and added 
many others; my thoughts flying 
over Europe from the sunny shores 
of Italy, where a group of three 
loved ones had said at parting, 
“ Remember us at Loretto,” down 
to the savage lands of South Af- 
rica, where a brave young prince 
had just been massacred, and a 
near relative, his friend and of the 
same age, was in daily peril; then 
over to America, where two sister 
convents harbor dear Daughters of 
St. Francis who are ever before 
me. And thus, pausing here and 
there over great cities, in quiet 
villages, on wild Scotch moors, I 
picked up, as it were, the form of 
many a beloved one whose name 
rose upon my memory with a 
prayer to Our Lady of Loretto. 
Nothing could be more quiet 




















and reverential than the demeanor 
of the peasants, men and women 
both, who were worshipping at the 
shrine. Most of the women wear 
Our Lady’s colors, red and blue, 
like the women in County Galway, 
though not distributed in the same 
way. Here they cover their heads 
with a red handkerchief and wear 
a dark-blue skirt. The cathedral 
was full of worshippers, and Mass 
was being said at several altars, 
while Communion was given at one 
only. The contrast between the 
conduct of the worshippers and 
what we had been in the habit of 
witnessing at Naples was striking. 
An expression of real devotion 
dwelt on the countenances of the 
majority here, and there was no 
giggling and gossipping as in South- 
ern Italy. 

Having in a measure satisfied 
our first devotional needs, we pro- 
ceeded to examine the Holy House 
in all its parts ; and our readers will 
probably follow us better if we 
give some account of its miracu- 
lous appearance. It was on the 6th 
of May, 1291, that, the wonderful re- 
moval of the Holy House from the 
town of Nazareth took place. It 
had always been held there in 
veneration by the faithful. It had 
been protected by other sacred 
walls about and around it, and was 
in fact part of the sanctuary at 
Nazareth, as it was called, which 
comprised the actual House of 
Loretto, and contained besides 
four altars and three chapels, and 
which was entered by a descent of 
fifteen steps. This remains now at 
Nazareth, still as a most sacred 
place; and there are to be seen and 
may be measured the foundations 
of the Holy House, corresponding 
precisely with the walls of the same 
house now at Loretto. Evidently 
a portion of the habitation of Our 
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Lady and her divine Son ran into 
the rock against which the house 
abutted. That portion at Nazareth 
called the kitchen of the Madonna 
is in the rock; much in the same 
way as in Naples, where the houses 
of the poorer classes are built 
against the rock, which is excavat- 
ed at the back or side of the build- 
ing for the purposes of kitchen, 
stables, and even dwelling-rooms. 
The rock at Nazareth is of por- 
ous limestone, and consequently of 
easy excavation. The first resting- 
place of the Holy House in the 
month of May, 1291, was in the 
night on the top of a hill at Ter- 
satto, a small town not far from 
Fiume, on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic Gulf and south of Triest. 
On the top were a small campanile 
and two little bells. These have 
since been removed. The stones 
of the wall were, and are, of a red- 
dish hue and capable of polish. 
There were then some cupboards 
against the walls, and some crock- 
ery and earthenware. But at Lo- 
retto the only piece which was 
shown as still preserved is a small 
terra-cotta plate with the remains 
near the edge of a blue enamel 
line. The plate is now set in a 
beautifully-wrought gold case, and 
the faithful are allowed to lay their 
rosaries and objects of devotion in 
the plate, which is believed to have 
been used by our Blessed Lord and 
his Mother during the unchroni- 
cled years of his hidden life. The 
house, on its arrival at Tersatto, 
contained also an altar with a blue 


_antependium, and a wooden cross 


with a painted figure of our Lord 
crucified ; also on one side of the 
cross a Mater Dolorosa, and a St. 
John on the other. ‘There was 
also a wooden statue of Our Lady 
with the Infant in her arms, with 
the two fingers of the right hand 
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extended as giving benediction ; 
with the other he supported a gold- 
en globe, and both figures were 
crowned. This is the famous im- 
age still venerated by the faithful. 
With the early dawn the people of 
Tersatto were filled with surprise 
at finding a house there where none 
was visible the night before, and, 
while recognizing its sacred charac- 
ter, they were at a loss to explain 
its appearance among them or to 
guess from whence it came. It 
was Our Lady herself who revealed 
the secret to the curate, or, as he is 
sometimes called, the Bishop of the 
Church of St. George at Tersatto. 
He had long been confined to his 
bed with a chronic malady when 
Our Lady appeared to him, sur- 
rounded by angels, and explained 
the arrival of the Holy House, at 
the same time bidding him rise 
from his couch and conferring on 
him restored health. The house 
rested on the property of a holy 
widow named Agatha, and Our 
Lady deigned to explain to her 
also the wonderful event. At that 
time the Grand Ban of Dalmatia 
and the adjoining provinces, and in 
whose dominions Tersatto was situ- 
ated, was the Count Nicholas Fran- 
gipani, a name still illustrious in 
Italy. Being a sensible man, he 
felt the necessity of fuller investi- 
gation into the case, so as to be 
prepared with an answer to the in- 
credulous; and for this purpose 
he selected four credible persons 
—one of them being the aforesaid 
bishop—and sent them to Nazareth 
to inquire about the Holy House. 
There they were shown where once 
it stood, and the ruins of the church 
which St. Helena, that great pro- 
tectress of’ the holy places, had 
built overit. The messengers took 
all the measurements, in order to 
compare them with those of the 
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house now in Dalmatia, and on 
their return found them satisfactory. 
Nicholas Frangipani enrolled their 
report in the chanceries of several 
of the neighboring towns, but these 
have since been ‘lost or destroyed. 
They are, however, mentioned in 
the writings of more than one au- 
thority as having by them been 
seen and read. The last authen- 
tic copy that is known of them 
is mentioned by Father Riera, to 
whom it had been sent by the vicar- 
general of Tersatto in 1560. Infor- 
mation concerning copies of these 
archives is given by Cavalieri as 
late as 1735. 

The delight, however, of the peo- 
ple of Tersatto and of the neighbor- 
ing town of Fiume in the possession 
of such a treasure was not of long 
duration ; for on the roth of Decem- 
ber, 1294, after remaining for three 
years and seven months in its first 
resting-place, it disappeared as un- 
expectedly as it had come, leaving 
no sign of whither it had gone. A 
church was built by Frangipani which 
marked the spot it once occupied ; 
and though that has been destroy- 
ed, there is still to be seen a chapel 
on the hillside, with a stone giving 
in ancient characters the date of 
the first appearance of the house 
and of its departure. That very 
same night of the roth of De- 
cember the Sacred House, which 
had stood for three years ‘and 
seven months amid the vineyards 
and olive-gardens of Dalmatia, was 
transported to the opposite side of 
the Adriatic Gulf, and was deposit- 
ed by its celestial bearers about 
one mile from the sea-shore and 
four from Recanati. Again it was 
to shepherds that the first sight of 
it was vouchsafed, their attention 
being attracted by a bright light. 
It was found standing on a spot 
generally asserted to have been 
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called the Wood of Laurels, but by 
some said to have been simply a 
forest land belonging to a lady of 
the name of Laureta. We ascer- 
tained that at the present time, and 
within the memory of man, no lau- 
rel-tree grows there nor in the vi- 
cinity. Nor is the: laurel often 
seen in Italy, and certainly not in 
large numbers. As it is a shrub 
that propagates itself by dropping 
its seeds all around, the total ab- 
sence of any vestige of it in the 
neighborhood leads us to believe 
the name of Loretto had nothing to 
do with laurels, but was called after 
the wealthy lady of Recanati on 
whose land it stood. Its position 
did not prove convenient to the 
devotion, of the great multitudes 
who flocked to visit it, for in 
those lawless times (not much im- 
proved in many parts of Southern 
Italy even now) thieves and rob- 


bers infested the forest paths and 
proved a serious obstacle to the 
devout visits of the pilgrims; there- 
by giving us another of those strik- 
ing examples of how the Almighty 
sometimes permits the malevolence 
of man to appear to contravene 


his beneficent intentions. But in 
this case, as so often in others, he 
condescended to make it an occa- 
sion for a fresh miracle; and the 
Holy House was again mysterious- 
ly removed and placed at a short 
distance from the public road, on 
the slopes of a hill the property of 
two brothers. But here again the 
malice of mankind interfered with 
the devotion of the people; for the 
two brothers, who at first vied with 
each other in doing honor to the 
sacred edifice, ended by quarrelling 
over the offerings made by the 
faithful. And so once again the 
Holy House was lifted by angels 
and placed where it now stands, 
not far from the property of the 
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two brothers. A stone marks the 
spot where it stood before this last 
displacement ; but we were assur- 
ed by a very civil and apparently 
well-informed Capuchin Father that 
there is no trace left of it where it 
formerly stood in the forest. The 
present position of the house was, 
at the time of its arrival, the centre 
of the high-road, and the town of 
Loretto has sprung up around it. 
The dates of its removals are 
these: December 10, 1294, the house 
arrived in the wood; in August, 
1295, it stood on the hillside; 
and in December of the same 
year it was placed where it now 
stands, a spot which at that time 
was the middle of the road. We 
remember seeing an old print of the 
House of Loretto before we knew 
much about it, which represented 
the cathedral as it now is, standing 
alone in the middle of a road, and 
we marvelled why it was so de- 
picted. Further revelations were 
granted by Our Lady on the sub- 
ject of the Holy House, one espe- 
cially to a hermit who lived ona 
wooded hill between Loretto and 
the sea, which hill is now a very 
“hanging garden” of vines and 
fruit-trees. About the same time 
the principal inhabitants of Reca- 
nati sent some of their leading 
men first to Tersatto and then to 
Nazareth to verify the identity of 
the house at Loretto with the sites 
it had previously occupied. They 
published their report in 1296; 
and as late as 1597 Tursellini, who 
wrote a history of Loretto, declares 
that several copies were extant in 
private houses. Very numerous 
were the miracles worked in con- 
nection with the Holy House. 
Supernatural lights were seen to 
surround it on the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Nativity, which is the rea- 
son why the 8th of September is 
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held as the great festival of the 
cathedral. The magnificent build- 
ing which surrounds the Holy 
House was commenced by Paul II. 
about 1468, and was greatly added 
to by Clement VII. It was he 
who encased the Holy House in 
the walls of marble which encircle 
it but do not touch it, for it stands 
miraculously without foundations 
and without support, as has been 
tested again and again by passing 
a hand or a stick between the walls 
and the ground on which it rests. 
The roof that covered the house 
when it arrived was, by the order of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, taken down, 
and is buried beneath the predella 
of the altar. This was done on 
account of the danger of fire toa 
wooden roof when so many lamps 
were constantly burning beneath 
it. The present roof is supported 
by the wall that surrounds the 
Holy House, and which is faced 
with marble and adorned with 
sculpture. The floor of the Holy 
House has been frequently renew- 
ed, being made of brick or tiles 
ahd becoming worn and broken by 
the concourse of people. Some 
pieces of these tiles have from time 
to time been given as relics; but it 
must be remembered they do not 
belong to the original structure, 
although they have rested within 
its walls. The house itself is en- 
tirely composed of stone, except, of 
course, the roof which was taken 
down. One beam of this roof has 
not been hidden out of sight, but is 
let into the floor; and it is very 
remarkable that, though the floor 
has required frequent renewal, this 
beam, which especially attracted 
our attention, seems to have resist- 
ed all the wear of time. 

The one great alteration to which 
the house has been subjected consists 
in the closing of the original door on 


the north side, which is now blocked 
up. It was found that the crowds 
of people passing in and out made 
this one entrance inconvenient and 
dangerous. Three other doorways 
were therefore ordered by the 
Sovereign Pontiff Clement VIL, 
and there are interesting accounts 
extant of how only those who had 
cleansed their souls. by confession 
and communion were able, without 
some grave bodily injury to them- 
selves, to carry out the pope’s 
commands. The small window in 
the western wall was enlarged at 
the same time, as was also the 
Sacro Camino, or sacred hearth, 
which is situated in the wall behind 
the altar. This was probably for- 
merly an entrance to the house, 
chimneys being unknown in Na- 
zareth. The original altar stood 
against the south wall. It is now 
enclosed within the present altar, 
which stands at a distance from the 
west wall of about two-thirds and 
a half of the entire length of the 
house. In the east wall is the 
sacred hearth, as it is called, and 
above that is the shrine containing 
the famous image of Our Lady of 
Loretto, said to be cut out of 
olive-wood, that naturally becomes 
black with time, and which, in spite 
of its absence of a!l beauty, inspires 
devotion because it has been for 
centuries the object of so many 
acts of devotion from millions of 
God's people, and the channel of 
sO many miraculous occurrences ; 
thereby showing that what Our 
Lady and her divine Son desire 
from us is our love and faith, as 
far above in value all that art can 
do to show them honor. It is 
love that gives equal value to the 
cup of cold water or to the oil of 
spikenard. The floor of the house 


behind the altar has been raised to 


a higher level than the rest, and, 
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being divided by a screen, forms a 
sanctuary. It would appear that 
formerly this part had been divid- 
ed into two. The works under- 
taken by Pope Clement VII. were 
concluded in seven years by Paul 
III. 

There is a curious story of the 
Bishop of Coimbra, a Portuguese and 
an Augustinian named John Soarez, 
being induced by a mistaken and 
selfish devotion to carry away one 
of the stones of the Sacred House. 
The bishop, on receiving the stone 
from his secretary, Francis Stella, 
whom he had sent to Loretto to 
fetch it, was seized with fever. He 
thought he heard a voice bidding 
him restore the stone, and, being 
in doubt on the matter, referred it 
to some holy nuns at Trent, where 
the bishop was then staying. The 
reply sent by the nuns was this: 
“Tf the bishop wishes to recover 


let him restore to the Virgin of 
Loretto what he has taken away.” 
This was the more extraordinary 
as no word had been said to the 
sisters about the sacred stone, the 
bishop only having asked for pray- 


ers to recover his health. He sent 
back Stella to Loretto immediately, 
and at the very moment the stone 
was restored the bishop recovered. 
That stone has since been enclosed 
in silver. 

As I knelt, with my right hand 
leaning upon the wall, I felt some 
of the gritty mortar crumble be- 
neath my touch. I did not dare 
bring even the smallest grain away, 
but carefully put it back. I did 
not at that moment know the story 
of Bishop Soarez. 

It is not our intention to weary 
the reader by any learned disqui- 
sition on the subject of the Holy 
House. Its authenticity has, of 
course, been frequently attacked by 
heretics and persons disposed to 
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cavil at all that the church holds 
venerable. Probably in our time 
the remarks which have had the 
most weight have been those made 
by Professor Stanley in his work 
on Palestine. We will only assure 
our readers that the learned 
writer’s statements are proved to 
be unauthentic and his given plan 
thoroughly incorrect; also, that 
the identical nature of the stones 
and mortar of the house with those 
forming other houses in Nazareth 
has been established by the inves- 
tigations of Monsignore Bartolini 
and of Professor Ratti, who sub- 
jected portions of each to chemical 
analysis, as also proving their en- 
tire dissimilarity to the stones to be 
found in Loretto and its neighbor- 
hood. Thisis all given and explain- 
ed in the very interesting work 
on Loretto and Nazareth publish- 
ed by the late Father Hutchison, 
of the London Oratory, who vis- 
ited both places for the purpose 
of investigation. Doctor Kenrick, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, has writ- 
ten learnedly on the subject, as 
well as Dr. Northcote and others. 
These authors may be consulted 
by those who want further evidence 
than that given by the sanction of 
the church, the briefs of successive 
popes, and the never-dying devo- 
tion of multitudes of the faithful at 
all times and from all lands. We 
are chiefly indebted to. the. Rev. 
Father Hutchison’s clear and in- 
teresting publication for many of 
the statements here made, having 
studied his book before our visit, 
and again subsequently. 

The French, at the time of the 
Directory, carried away the image 
of Our Lady in 1797. It was 
taken to Paris and exposed to vul- 
gar curiosity in common with other 
precious objects rifled from all 
parts of Europe. It, was, however, 
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later on restored to the veneration 
of the faithful in the church of 
Notre Dame in Paris; and finally, 
at the earnest request of Pius VII., 
was sent to Rome, where it remain- 
ed a short time at the Quirinal: 
It was then exposed for three days 
in one of the churches, and was re- 
stored to Loretto in December, 
1802. The Litany of Loretto is 
far more ancient than the arrival 
of the Holy House in that town. 
It has acquired that name from 
the fact that it is solemnly sung 
in the Holy House every Satur- 
day. 

In the afternoon of the same 
day, after a few hours’ rest, we re- 
turned to the cathedral, It was 


still filled with devout worshippers, 
and seems never to be empty. We 
went over the Holy House again, 
accompanied by a most amiable 
canon, who explained everything to 


us. 

I have, I think, never found my- 
self in a spot which so brought be- 
fore me and mingled together the 
devotion of the Catholic Church 
through all ages of time. I had 
but to close my eyes to see in im- 
agination pass in and out the figures 
of kings and princes, bishops and 
saints of the middle ages down to 
our own days. How many great 
and noble hearts have hastened 
hither and laid their petition be- 
fore Mary and her Infant! How 
many crowned heads have for a 
while forgot their burden, how 
many humble souls have scattered 
their sorrows, within these four 
narrow walls! And stil] the crowd 
pours on, and still it is the same 
story of sins forgiven, of trouble re- 
moved, of anguish healed; while 
of the many pilgrims who have 
knelt within those walls, how many 
millions now are sitting at the feet 
of Him who reigns in heaven, and 
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looking from his divine glory 
down on the sweet, serene face of 
Mary in the full plenitude of 
knowledge, seeing into the mys- 
tery which here we only feel and 
believe. 

There is a tradition extant that 
the Holy House is to be moved 
yet once more, and is to rest near 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in Rome. 
We know not on what the report 
is founded. We were shown the 
“treasures” of the church, ranged 
in glass presses aJl round the large 
sacristy, but which only impressed 
me as a touching proof of how 
little we can give, even when we 
bring our pearls and diamonds and 
precious stones to Mary’s shrine. 


We had but little time to bestow 
upon anything outside the cathe- 
dral. The bishop’s palace, which is 
attached to it, is a beautiful build- 
ing, and the fountain in the cen- 
tre of the fine piazza singularly 
graceful and striking. The chief 
merchandise of the place, so far as 
it met the eye, seemed to consist in 
rosaries and small objects of de- 
votion, mingled with infinite va- 
rieties of the red handkerchiefs 
worn by the women. 

We suffered the very small 
amount of mortification generally 
to be met with in modern pilgrim- 
ages in the utter insufficiency of 
food provided for us at the inn; 
the butter uneatable and the milk 
conspicuous by its absence, because, 
as we were assured, the farthers 
keep it to make cheese, the staple 
commodity of the country, and ob- 
ject to selling it. Our bed-rooms 
wert over an exceedingly unsavory 
stable, and when I woke in the 
early morning I wondered how I 
could have slept at all in such 
odors. The bill took none of 
these drawbacks into account, and 
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rivalled any in Rome, London, 
Paris, or New York. But we were 
not inclined to cavil, and probably 
ought to have made our bargain 
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beforehand, as we counsel our 
readers to do should they be so 
fortunate as to wend their way to 
Loretto. 
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CHAPTER lI. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


GRIPARD’S cottage stood on the 
side of the mountain with the Gave 
running down below. It was call- 
ed Quatre Vents because the four 
winds blew upon it, and it defied 
them all. It was more like a 
house than a cottage, for it had 


originally been the lodge of a cha- 
teau which crowned the high ta- 
ble-land in olden times and had 


been swept away in ‘'93. The 
arched doorway looked strangely 
out of keeping with the dark red 
tiles of the slanting roof, and the 
massive stone wall of the left angle 
made an odd contrast with the 
right, which was of modern brick 
and plaster. These incongruities 
would not have prevented the cot- 
tage being picturesque and com- 
fortable, if things had gone on as 
in the time of old Gripard, the 
father of the present owner. In 
those days there were lichens on 
the walls and flowers in the gar- 
den, and the kitchen was a sight to 
see, with its shining copper sauce- 
pans symmetrically ranged round 
the whitewashed walls, and the lin- 
en-cupboard was filled with snowy 
piles of homespun sheets and tow- 
els, and the paneterie was fra- 
grant with the smell of flour and 


home-made bread, and the shelves 
bent under an array of jam-pots 
and pickle-jars that made Quatre 
Vents the envy and admiration of 
all the housewives in Bacaram. 

But times were changed.’ When 
our story opens Gripard ji/s was 
in possession of the old stone cot- 
tage, and it was shorn of all come- 
liness without and comfort within. 
Gripard lived there with his niece, 
Follette, the child of a sister who 
was dead; and Victor, an orphan 
boy with no belongings, who. was 
a foster-brother of Follette’s, and 
whom the old man tolerated because 
he was useful about the place, and, 
moreover, he had grown used to 
the lad and would have missed him. 
Old Jeanne, who had nursed Gri- 
pard and Follette’s mother, com- 
pleted the littlehousehold. It might 
have been a happy one, if Gripard 
had known how to be a happy 
man; but he cared for no one, 
loved nothing but his money, and 
thought of nothing but how he could 
save it. 

Victor’s presence was a per- 
petual. grievance to him, yet he 
could not afford to turn the lad 
out; some one was wanted to do 
the heavy work of the place—dig- 
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ging in the garden, hewing wood, 
and so on—and Victor did this well 
and cost less than a paid outsider. 
Moreover, he was strong and 
honest, and no one would attack 
the house while Victor was there. 
No one ever did attack houses at 
Bacaram. There was a policeman 
in the village, a purely ornamental 
functionary, whose services. had 
never within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant been called into 
requisition at Bacaram ; but though 
people left their doors open all 
night, they liked to feel there was 
a policeman within call, and would 
have resented his removal as a loss 
of prestige. Gripard, more espe- 
cially, set store by his presence 
in the neighborhood; but, all the 
same, he would have slept less 
easily if Victor's strong pair of 
arms had not been closer still in 
case of need. 

Then Follette, whose pretty face 
and merry voice made the only 
gleam of sunshine in the house— 
Follette was another grievance. If 
Gripard had a soft corner in his 
heart for any living being it was 
for Follette; but she ought to be 
out earning her bread instead of 
living on him, and the sight of her 
hearty young appetite, as she ate 
her scanty meals at his board, 
was an offence and a source of daily 
irritation to the old man. 

They were at breakfast this 
morning—if the comfortless repast 
deserved that cheerful name, for it 
consisted. of nothing but a lump of 
bread and a bowl of cold carrot- 
soup. There was no fire, although 
the snow was deep on the ground 
and the window-panes richly silver- 
ed with frost; the fire was only 
lighted for the evening meal, when 
the soup was made ready for the 
next morning. Old Jeanne was 
pouring out the cold brew into the 
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brown bowls set on the kitchen- 
table when Victor came in with a 
jar in his hand, and cried out: 
“Hold, Jeanne! Don’t pour out 
the patron’s. I have a bowl of 
hot soup for him.” 

But old Gripard clutched the 
edge of the table, and said in a 
tone of angry suspicion : “I can eat 
cold ; what do you mean by burn- 
ing fuel at this hour of the morn- 
ing ?” 

“Patron, if other folks are fools 
why should not wise people profit 
by their folly ?” said Victor, empty- 
ing the smoking liquid into Gri- 
pard’s bowl. “ Mére Bibot lighted 
her fire before the house was astir, 
and she gave me leave to heat your 
soup. She says I may do it every 
morning.” 

“Nay, nay, Mére Bibot is no 
fool to give something for nothing; 
she will be wanting more than her 
fire is worth,” grumbled Gripard, 
sniffing greedily at the hot fumes. 

“T have seen to that; I offered 
to carry in the wood for her in pay- 
ment for ten minutes’ use of her 
fire.” 

“Ah! ha! Thou art a knowing 
lad,” said Gripard with a twinkle 
in his eye, as he now, reassured as 
to the cost of the luxury, fell to 
his soup with a gusto. 

He was a small man, with a 
short white beard, deep-set, green- 
gray eyes, and a face that would 
have been intelligent if cunning 
had left room for any other ex- 
pression. He wore, or rather he 
was cased in, a long coat tightly 
buttoned to his skin, and so neatly 
overlaid with large patches of cloth 
that it would have been a nice 
point to say which was the founda- 
tion of the garment and which the 
superstructures. 

Follette’s large, dark eyes fas- 
tened hungrily on the old man's 
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steaming bowl; but she held out 
her own to Jeanne, and did not 
withdraw it until it was filled to 
the brim. Follette, in her short 
blue petticoat, and brown bodice, 
and crimson head kerchief, was a 
bright object at the bare deal table. 
She had been up these two hours, 
working hard, and her young appe- 
tite was whetted by the fast and 
the exercise; nevertheless, she cast 
greedy eyes on the savory mess 
opposite . 

“Let me warm my hands, petit 
oncle,” she said, and, without wait- 
ing his leave, she clasped her blue 
fingers round the hot bowl. 


“Nay, get thee gone! Thou 


wilt make it cold,” cried Gripard, 
tapping the floor with his foot, and 
pinching the plump fingers to make 
them let go. 

“Let the child warm herself,” 
said Jeanne ; “the soup is mad-hot, 


and she is numb with cold.” 

“She is a selfish, lazy minx,” 
said Gripard; “let her go and earn, 
if she wants fire. You would both 
burn and eat me out of the house, 
if I let you have your way.” 

Jeanne turned her back with a 
shrug, and began pouring out Vic- 
tor’s soup; but he drew away the 
bowl before it was half full. 

“There is plenty,” she 
holding up the jug. 

“TI have enough; enough is as 
good as a feast,” he replied. 

“Yes, yes, better than a feast; 
when folks eat too much they can’t 
work,” said Gripard, drinking up 
his soup with a loud noise. 

Follette rubbed her blue finger- 
tips, bit them and blew on them, 
and set to her cold carrot-broth, 
and found the portion none too 
large. 

No more would Victor, thought 
Jeanne, if he had not Jaid in a hot 
meal at Mme. Bibot’s already, the 


said, 
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sly fellow! Jeanne kept her eyes 
open, and -was not to be taken in 
by palaver and cunning. 

The meal was over, and Gripard, 
warmed by the unexpected luxury 
of his, was in a good-humor, when 
the door opened and a slight, cur- 
ly-headed youth, with an olive skin 
and fine dark eyes, walked in. 

“ Good-morning, M. Gripard !” 
said the new-comer. 

“Jules! mon petit!” exclaimed 
Jeanne, setting down her pail and 
going to embrace the tall young 
fellow, her grandson. 

Victor and he exchanged friendly 
nods, and Follette’s face lighted up 
with a new brightness as she wel- 
comed him. 

“T have brought you a little pre- 
sent of honey, M. Gripard,” said 
Jules, laying down a large stone pot 
on the table; “and here is some- 
thing for you, Follette.” 

Follette took the box and opened 
it with eager curiosity. 

“Oh! how pretty. Look, my 
uncle! A boy and a dog; does not 
the dog look as if it were going to 
bark? O Jules! how clever you 
are!” 

Jules was delighted. 

“TI thought you would like it. 
I have made several, that I hope to 
sell well at the fair at Barache. 
‘The patron says the group is good 
and will fetch a good price.” 

“Then take this one and sell it, 
and give Follette the money,” said 
Gripard; “if the toy is worth 
money why do you fool it away ?” 

“Oh! but, my uncle, I like the 
group better,” protested Follette. 

“No doubt, no doubt. Thou art 
a little fool. Thou shouldst take 
the money and buy thyself a meal 
or a pair of shoes to save my 
pocket.” 

“Follette is not to blame, pa- 
tron,” interposed Victor. “ She is 
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but a child; she would have been 
glad of the money, if she had not 
been tempted with the toy.” 

Jules flashed an angry glance at 
Victor, but said nothing, while 
Jeanne took up the group and 
burst out into motherful praises. 

“Holy Virgin! how live the 
dog is. And the boy’s sadots/ 
And the hole in his breeches !—I 
could want to mend it. Jules, 
Jules, thou art a genius!” 

“See, my uncle,” cried Follette, 
“is not the little dog wonderful ?” 

“ Mayhap, mayhap; but the mo- 
ney were better.” 

“The honey would have fetched 
money, yet you did not grudge 
Jules’ giving you, a pot of it,” re- 
torted Follette. 


“Saucy jade! The lad owes 


me more than a pot of honey. I 
kept his mother till she died, and 
himself till there wes no holding 


him in and he took himself off,” 
said Gripard. 

Now, the truth was that the mo- 
ment Gripard ji/s became master 
he gave Jules the door, and it was 
old Gripard who had kept his mo- 
ther; and old Jeanne as good as 
kept herself, for she got no wages, 
only a small present at Easter and 
the New Year. 

“You are right, M. Gripard,” 
said Jules, anxious to make peace 
for Follette. “I owe you more 
than all the honey in Barache would 
pay. But now I must be going. I 
came on an errand from the manu- 
factory, and must not tarry.” 

Jules bent his bright, curly head 
to Jeanne’s mahogany face and 
kissed it on both cheeks, and with 
a smile at Follette, and a pleasant 
“ Bon jour,” departed. 

Then Follette gathered up the 
empty bowls, and swept the crumbs 
from the table, and hurried out with 
a big bundleslung overher shoulder. 
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It had been her habit ever since 
she was a child to light her uncle's 
pipe for him every morning; but 
of late the office had slipped from 
her hands into Victor’s. She could 
not tell how or why, and she did 
not care. So long as Gripard had 
his pipe it was all the same to 
Follette who gave it to him. 

“You must not be hard on the 
little one, patron,” said Victor, set- 
ting the chaufferette under the old 
man’s feet; “ she will grow thrifty by 
and by. But Jules is a spendthrift 
and tempts her with presents.” 

“Ay, ay; he will end badly. 
See that thou take warning by him 
in time. And look thee here: 
make sure that Mére Bibot does 
not cheat thee about the loan of 
her fire, eh? She is a knowing 
one.” 

“So am I, patron; trust me not 
to be fooled by an old woman.” 
And the two exchanged significant 
glances, Victor with a laugh, 
Gripard with a noise between a 
chuckle and a grunt. 


Follette disappeared down the 
road, and walked quickly on to 
the washing-shed by the river, 
where a few early housewives had 
already assembled, and, slipping her 
bundle down on the bank, she hur- 
ried away across the bridge towards 
the forest. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the forest at this season. The 
ground was spread with a carpet 
of untrodden snow, except on the 
path that made the highway to 
Barache, which was beaten down 
and pleasant to walk on; the trees 
were laden with snow and hung 
thick with icicles, that sparkled like 
crystals in the morning sunlight. 
But Follette had no leisure to ad- 
mire these winter beauties. She 
was hurrying on to see Jules. 
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Jules was her friend, and she sel- 
dom saw him now, and she was 
anxious to make up to him for 
Gripard’s surly mood. She caught 
sight of him playing at snowballs 
by himself where the trees made 
a kind of circle round a clearance 
that offered a good position for a 
game. As he made the balls he 
aimed them at the highest point of 
the trees, that shook down showers 
of snow when they were struck. 
Follette watched him for a mo- 
ment, until Jules, missing his aim, 
got covered with the white spray 
from head to foot, whereupon she 
Durst into a peal of laughter that 
rang through the forest and brought 
him bounding over the snow to her 
side. 

“T thought you would come,” he 
said, clapping his hands to shake 
off the snow. 

“You come so seldom now,” 
said Follette. 


“Is it my fault? 
more unwelcome every time. 
honey was a failure.” 


My visits grow 
The 


“No, it wasn’t. He was glad to 
get it, but your giving me the terra- 
cotta group vexed him.” 

“Victor made it worse. He is a 
sly fellow. He is a miser, too, or 
else he pretends to be to flatter 
your uncle,” 

“I can’t make Victor out,” said 
Follette. “He is so kind and so 
fond of me, and yet he is always 
getting me scolded; then he tries 
to mend it, and that makes things 
worse.” 

“TI tell you he is a sneak. I 
wish he were gone.” 

“ He is always talking of going. 
It was settled for him to go with 
that orange-merchant to Algiers, 
but he did not go; I don’t know 
why.” 

“ He will never go,” said Jules. 

“Poor fellow! he is fond of us. 
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He has nobody else in the world to 
care for.” 

“And you, Follette—are you 
fond of him?” 

“I don’t know. I used to be 
very fond of him; but he is not 
like what he used to be. And he 
is always making uncle cross with 
Jeanne; that makes me hate him 
sometimes.” 

They walked through the white 
trees. Follette was looking up at 
the sky, her lovely young face ex- 
pressing doubt and vexation and 
tenderness in quick succession. 
The bright crimson and gold-color 
bandana that bound her dark locks 
and heightened the brilliancy of 
her eyes and cheeks, now all aglow 
with excitement and exercise, was 
a present from Jules; so was the 
blue cashmere -capeline, that pic- 
turesque head-gear that serves the 
peasant of the Pyrenees in all sea- 
sons, folding square into a pad 
against the vibrating sun in sum- 
mer, covering her like a hood in 
winter. 

“He will never go,” said Jules, 
knitting his brows in an angry 
frown. “It will pay him better to 
stay.” 

“ Pay him ?” said Follette. “ But 
my uncle doesn’t pay him a cen- 
time, and I’m sure he works as 
hard as any man in Bacaram.” 

“ He does, and makes money for 
himself, too,” said Jules. “He 
sells fowls and sheep at Barache, 
and they don’t belong to your 
uncle. But that’s not what ‘I 
meant. It will pay him in the 
long run to stay, because he intends 
to marry you and get Quatre Vents 
and all that Gripard has to leave.” 

“Marry me!” Follette’s laugh 
rang merrily through the forest 
“ I'd as lief marry Nicol.” 

“If Gripard wished you to marry 
him you should.” 
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“But he doesn't wish it; it has 
never come into his head.” 

“T don’t know that; but, any- 
how, Victor will take care that it 
comes into his head one of these 
days. And then what will you 
do?” 

Follette was still under the sur- 
prise of the announcement, and 
made no reply. Jules repeated : 

“ What will you do, Follette ?” 

“T will run away "—to you, she 
was on the point of adding; but, 
looking up at him, something 
checked the words: something in 
Jules’ face that she had never seen 
there before—a look of entreaty, of 
passionate expectation. The glance 
of beseeching love sent a strange 
thrill through Follette, and woke 
in her a sense of power, with a 
half-conscious impulse to exercise 
it cruelly. It was such a won- 


derful surprise to see Jules at her 
feet that she could not bid him get 


up in such a hurry. Her little 
heart beat fast. 

“ What will I do?” she repeated. 
“T suppose I would have to obey 
my uncle. fie can marry me to 
whom he likes ; and, after all, Victor 
might do as well as another.” 

“Ah! You take it easy. 
because you are fond of him.” 

“Of course I am fond of him,” 
another little thrill of triumph an- 
swering to the jealous note in Jules’ 
voice; “ we have been like brother 
and sister, and he is fond of me 
and would be good to me.” 

“He is fond of himself and of 
money, and of nothing else!” 
cried Jules, the angry flame leap- 
ing up in him. “ He is cruel, and 
a liar and a miser. But you will 
have your uncle’s money, and that 
will do you instead of love. It is 
no business of mine, at any rate.” 

He struck at a bough with his 
stick, and the snow came raining 


It is 
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down on them both, powdering 
Follette all over with silver spray. 

Follette began to fear he was 
getting seriously angry, but she did 
not know how to appease him with- 
out letting him see how much she 
cared. 

“Tt is no business of mine,” con- 
tinued Jules, after a pause which 
he had expected Follette to break 
by some sign of interest, a question, 
or a protest. “Iam going away, 
and we shall all have grown old 
before I come back to Bacaram.” 

“You are going away!” exclaim- 
ed Follette, roused from her plea- 
sant flutters into real alarm, and 
forgetting all her little wiles of co- 
quetry. 

“T am going to Paris. 
be in nobody’s way there. 
going to seek my fortune.” 

“You are going to Paris!” re- 
peated Follette almost under her 
breath; and the flame of vanity 
died out in an instant, and she felt 
chill and trembling. 

“T have been thinking of it for 
a long time,” Jules went on. “I 
want to find out whether I have 
any real talent or whether I am 
only a baker of clay. If the mas- 
ters tell me I have the fire, as peo- 
ple call it, I will give up my life to 
conquering the marble. After a 
while I shall grow rich, and I will 
send money to Jeanne, and she 
shall come to me, or, if she likes, 
she can have a little home of her 
own for her old days. I meant to 
tell her this morning that I was 
going, but my heart failed me. 
You will break it to her, Follette, 
will you not?” 

“Q Jules! how can you be so 
cruel?” said Follette, and the big 
tears pearled down her cheeks. 

Hope leaped up in Jules’ heart. 

“ You know it will break Jeanne’s 
heart,” continued Follette. 


I shall 
I am 
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“Oh! as to that,” said Jules, dis- 
appointed, “all the mothers are 
used to it. While I was serving 
my volontariat, and in danger of 
being shot any day, she did not die 
of it. Besides, you will be good 
to her, Follette; and Gripard will 
never turn Aer out. If he were to 
die it would be different. Victor 
would not let her come and live 
with you, would he? He never 
cared for poor old granny, and he 
always hated me.” 

Follette’s heart began to swell, 
but she walked on quickly by his 
side, and made no answer beyond 
an inarticulate “Oh!” 

At last they came to the cross- 
roads, and of one accord both 
stopped, for Follette never went 
farther than this. 

“Well, good-by,” said Jules. 

Follette held out her little plump 
red hand, but she could not say 
** good-by,” though she tried hard. 


When she would have drawn away 
her hand Jules held it in his strong 
grasp. 

“Don’t send me away without a 
word,” he said. But not a word 
could Follette say. 


“Well, never mind. I shall 
always love you,” said Jules, “ and 
I pray the good God that it may 
be well with you. You deserve to 
be happy, my little Follette; and 
if you love Victor, and he makes 
you happy, I shall forgive him and 
be grateful to him.” 

Follette could bear it no longer. 
She wrenched away her hand, and 
turned from him with a great sob. 

Jules’ arm was round her in a 
minute, and he was kissing away 
the big tears from her cheeks, 

“Follette! is it possible you 
care? Are you sorry because I 
am going? My little one, it is for 
your sake. Listen to me,” as she 
strove to get away.. “I love you, 
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better than Victor, better than any- 
body will ever love you. I am 
going to learn to be asculptor. I 
shall succeed. I feel it is in me. 
And then, when I have made some 
money, [ will come back and make 
you my little wife. Will you wait 
for me, Follette ?” 

Follette sobbed out something 
inarticulate, but she ceased to 
struggle, and let her head drop on 
his shoulder. 

“And if Gripard wants you to 
marry Victor you won’t?” said 
Jules, assuming that his first ques- 
tion was answered to his satisfac- 
tion. 

“N-n-o-0,” said Follette in a 
sobbing whisper, but with comfort- 
ing energy. 

“Then let us love one another 
and have patience, and the time 
won’t seem long,” said Jules, strok- 
ing her hand tenderly. 

But suddenly Follette started 
from him, and Jules let her go as 
suddenly, and the two stood aloof 
like frightened children. He blew 
her a parting kiss from his finger- 
tips and strode on his way to Ba- 
rache, while she turned back to- 
wards Bacaram. 

“Ah!  good-morning, Nicol,” 
Follette exclaimed, as a short, de- 
formed little creature came am- 
bling on, singing a snatch of some 
song to himself. 

Most people disliked Nicol, for 
he was ugly, misshapen, and ill- 
tempered ; children mocked while 
they feared him, and threw stones 
at him when they could indulge 
in the pastime in safety. Follette 
was almost the only person who 
liked the dwarf. 

“Good-morning, Mam’selle Fol- 
lette. Here is a bundle of fagots [ 
have gathered for you. Take them 
home as a present to Pére Gri- 
pard.” And the dwarf held out an 
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armful of sticks to her nearly as 
big as his hump. 

“Thank you, Nicol. 1 am not 
going. home; I am going to do my 
lessive,” said Follette. 

“ Take these to M. Gripard ; he 
will be glad to get them this cold 
morning, and if folks tell him you’ve 
been idling about in the forest he’ll 
see it’s not true,” added Nicol, with 
a knowing look in his bright, wistful 
eyes; and he thrust the bundle in- 
to her arms and went shuffling on. 

“ What a crazy creature he is, 
poor Nicol!” said Follette, as she 
tucked the uncomfortable load un- 
der her arm, and hurried back with 
it to Quatre Vents. 


Victor lingered behind after 
Jeanne and Follette had left the 
kitchen. He had something to say, 
and he thought this would be a 
propitious moment, for Gripard 
was in a bad temper with Jules, 
and this would serve his purpose. 

“ Patron,” he said, “ that orange- 
merchant sent me word again that 
he would take me, if I would bind 
myself to stay with him for two 
years. So I have agreed to go. 
Two years seemed a long time at 
first, but after all it will soon be 
over, and, meantime, I shall have 
saved a good bit of money and have 
learned the business, and be able 
to set up on my own account in a 
small way. I must be leaving next 
week.” 

Gripard smoked away for some 
minutes, and then he said : 

“ You will have saved nothing. 
You will have fallen into a mare’s 
nest; that’s what you will have 
done. The fellow will smuggle you 
into a place where he can sell you 
for a slave; that’s the trade those 
orange-merchants drive. They are 
allscoundrels and murderers. You 

had better keep clear of ’em.” 
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“You don’t mean that, patron ?” 
said Victor, with an air of amaze- 
ment and alarm. 

“TI do. I know all about ’em. 


A pack of thieves.” 

“That's bad news for me,” said 
Victor uneasily; “but I’m in for 
I’ve engaged myself to 


it how. 
him.” 

“More fool you. You had no 
business to do it without asking 
my leave,” said Gripard, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth and waxing 
angry. “I’ve fed you and kept 
you all these years, and now that 
you ought to be paying me back 
something you must be going off 
to Africa, And all for the sake of 
getting a bit of money! It’s aw- 
ful to see such a love of money in 
a young fellow like you. But it 
won't bring a blessing. That fel- 
low will sell you, and serve you 
right.” 

“Nay, patron; you are unjust 
to me,” said Victor; “it is just be- 
cause you’ve done so much for me 
that I feel I ought to go away and 
not stay a burden on you longer. 
If I could pay for my keep I 
wouldn’t ask to earn money for 
myself.” 

“And why can’t you get jobs to 
do about the mountain, and make 
enough to pay for yourkeep? I 
did when I was your age.” 

“There weren’t so many on the 
look-out for jobs in those days. 
I've tried, and I could find nothing 
to do. There is nothing for me 
but to go away.” 

“If you worked harder and ate 
less I would not grudge you your 
bit and your sup,” said Gripard. 
“T am as poor as a rat, but while 
there is a crust left I would not 
have seen you hungry. But you 
want to be off after adventures, 
like that fellow Jules. I see how it 
is. You are all alike.” 
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“We are very different, Jules 
and I,” said Victor humbly. “He 
is clever; everybody likes him. 
Jeanne and Follette were sorry 
when he left us, but they will be 
glad to get rid of me.” 

“What? Eh? Have they been 
worrying thee?” demanded Gri- 
pard sharply, and lapsing into the 
familiar thee and thou, which show- 
ed he was in a mood to be ‘propi- 
tiated. 

“I’m not a girl to complain of a 
girl and an old woman,” replied 
Victor; “it’s natural they should 
wish me out of the way.” 

“Eh? What? Whose way are 
you in? This is my house, isn’t 
it?” And the old man darted a 
suspicious glance at Victor out of 
his green-gray eyes. 

“Tt an’t their fault. | They’re 
set on to it,” said Victor deprecat- 
ingly. “I only wish for Follette’s 


sake that Jules was a little steadier. 
But I'll not be in his way much 
longer, anyhow, and I wish them 
both well.” 

Gripard’s mind was so habitual- 
ly absorbed in the thought of his 
money that it was slow to take in 


any new idea. He looked at Vic- 
tor for a moment, and then slowly 
drew his eyes away with an imper- 
ceptible movement of his eyebrows; 
and Victor fancied—but perhaps it 
was only fancy—he gave a low 
whistle. 

So this was how things were go- 
ing on under his very nose! That 
little sly-boots and that wicked old 
woman plotting against him while 
he fed them on the fat of the land ! 
Gripard had never troubled him- 
self about what was to become of 
Follette when he died; but he had 
lain awake many a night thinking 
what was to become of his money, 
and he had settled it in his mind 
to leave it to Follette. He meant 
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to live for the next twenty years, 
and by that time she would be 
a steady old maid and well trained 
in habits of thrift, and he would die 
with the comfortable certainty that 
she would keep a tight hand on 
whatever he had to leave her. He 
was fond of Follette, as far as his 
dried-up heart could be fond of 
any one; but he was interested in 
her chiefly as the trustee to whom 
he would bequeath his precious 
hoard, and in entrusting it to her 
he felt he was securing to her the 
only happiness worth having in 
this world. 

It would be difficult to describe- 
the shock it was to the old man to. 
learn that the child was plotting to. 
hand it over to that spendthrift 
Jules, a fellow that fooled away his. 
earnings to every beggar he met. 
The heartless, treacherous jade—- 
while he fed her and clothed her 
she was actually scheming to ruin: 
him when he was in his grave! It 
was horrible. Gripard had never 
once thought of her marrying. She 
had not a penny wherewith to buy 
a wedding-gown; and men who 
took a wife without a penny were a 
variety of the human species un- 
known to Gripard. 

He went on smoking for a few 
minutes; then, removing his pipe, 
he spat vindictively into the dead 
ashes. 

“Why did you not tell me of this 
before ?” he said, turning on Vic- 
tor. 

“T thought you knew it, patron.” 

“You thought nothing of the 
kind.” 

“If I had said: anything they 
would have set. it down to jeal- 
ousy.” 

“And what ifrthey did? 
long has this been going on ?” 

“Jules has. been thinking of it 
long enough. but I believe. Fol- 


How 
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lette only began to care about him 
lately.” 

“The scoundrel! He shall never 
set his foot in the house, and if 
Follette speaks to him I will turn 
her out’ and curse her, and she 
sha’n’t have a centime of my 
money.” 

He struck the floor heavily with 
his stick and polished away at the 
knob, while he muttered angrily to 
himself, and then spat again at the 
ashes. 

“ Patron, you won’t betray me?” 
said Victor. “I shouldn’t like to 
part bad friends with Follette.” 

“Nonsense! You are not going 
to part. You must stay at home 
and see that l’m not robbed. I 
can’t be left to the mercy of a set 
-of schemers and thieves. They’ll 
be turning me out of my own house 
iby and by. No, no!” 

“ Patron, if I were of any use—” 
‘began Victor. 

“You will be of use, if you are 
honest and take my interests to 
heart, and keep an eye on those 
who would rob me. Not that I 
shave anything to be robbed of. 
‘Don’t suppose that, sir!” And he 
glared at Victor and struck the 
ifloor. 

“ Patron, I never was one to pry 
‘into your secrets—” 

“Secrets! What secrets have I ? 
Answer me that! What do you 
mean? Sapristi! You are worse 
than the others, setting such re- 
ports about. You want to bring 
.all the thieves of the country down 
upon me, do you? Have I a trea- 
surehid away? I am hard enough 
set to pay for the bread you eat, 
the lot of you, and you talk of 
my havinga treasure! It’s enough 
to drive one mad. Everybody 
knows that rascal Blondec ruined 
me when he became a bankrupt. I 
had entrusted all I had to him, and 
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he became a bankrupt. The whole 
country knows it. Blondec ought 
to have been hanged.” 

It was true Blondec had been 
declared a bankrupt, but he had 
paid Gripard back every penny of 
his money. Gripard, nevertheless, 
always spoke of himself as having 
been ruined by Blondec. Jeanne 
was the only person who knew the 
truth of the story, but the loyal 
old soul never breathed it to any 
one, and would shake her head and 
echo Gripard’s lamentations over 
his lost money as fervently as if she 
believed in them. 

“He ought to have been hang- 
ed,” repeated Victor; “but thieves 
don’t get their deserts in this world. 
I only hope they will in the next.” 

“If they don’t I don’t want to 
go there, that’s all. Look you 
here, I have not a penny but what 
the garden and that bit of land 
bring in, and it’s little enough to 
feed four; but if you put your will 
to the work, and do it, and save 
me having to let some villain come 
about the place, I don’t mind your 
keep,” said Gripard. 

“Patron, you are too generous; 
but that orange-merchant—” 

“Send him to the devil.” 

“T gave my word—” 

“Take it back. You were a 
fool. Tell him you have found him 
out in time.” 

“ He may insist—” 

“Sabre de bois! How many 
reasons will you find for driving 
me mad? I tell you send your 
orange-merchant to the devil, and 
let me hearnomoreofhim! Jules 
shall never show his face here 
again, and I will be master of my 
own house.” Gripard emphasized 
this remark by a succession of sharp 
bumps on the floor. 

“ Patron, I would make any sac- 
rifice to prove to you that I am not 
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ungrateful,” said Victor, making a 
move towards the door, and then 
stopping with an air of hesitation ; 
“but, you see, everybody would be 
the happier for my going.” He 
paused, plunged his hands deep 
into his pockets, and then, as if 
taking a desperate resolution, “ Pa- 
tron,” he said, turning round and 
looking straight at the old man 
with his clear blue eyes, that seem- 
ed all frankness and young cour- 
age, “I may as.well make a clean 
breast of it to you: I love Follette, 
and she does not careforme. She 
loves Jules, and no wonder; he is 
handsome, and can dance and sing, 
and make pretty toys in terra- 
cotta; and then what he earns he 
spends in bandanas and pretty 
things for her, and that makes her 
believe in his love as she never 
would in mine, who have nothing 
to give her but an honest heart 


and a pair of strong arms that 
would work for her till I dropped.” 


He spoke passionately, flinging 
down both his arms with a gesture 
of energy and hopelessness. 

“Heyday! heyday!” muttered 
Gripard, as if speaking to himself, 
but in no angry tone. 

“If she thought I made any 
mischief between you and Jules 
she would hate me, they would all 
hate me; and I’d rather anything 
than that,” said Victor, with strong 
feeling in his voice. “I have been 
a fool to my own interests often, 
blaming Jules for throwing away 
his money on foolishness, and tell- 
ing her it was wrong to encour- 
age him; they only laughed at me 
and called me a miser. If I had 
had any money I would have 
hoarded it and had it to give her 
some time when she may want 
it.” 

Gripard smoked on, making no 
answer except an occasional sound 
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between a grunt and a chuckle. 
He had felt as if another mine had 
been laid under his feet when Vic- 
tor began his confession; but gra- 
dually his bewilderment subsided, 
and he began to see in this new 
complication a way out of his 
troubles, 

“What do those two fools intend 
to live on, if they get married ?” he 
said. 

“They would wait, I suppose, 
patron.” 

“ Wait for what ?” And Gripard’s 
eye darted green lightnings at 
Victor. 

But Victor kept looking steadily 
before him out of the window, and 
wondered what would come of his 
coup de téte ; for such it was, rash 
and unpremeditated. He had an 
exulting sense of superiority over 
this narrow-headed, one-idead old 
man, who could only look at his 
money, and lost sight of the very 
things that jeopardized it. He 
chuckled inwardly at his own cle- 
verness in playing off Gripard’s 
avarice against himself, in cajoling 
him about the orange-merchant, in 
catching him so skilfully in that 
trap about Jules and Follette, and 
finally in gulling him with a pre- 
tence of independence and proper 
pride. He rejoiced like a young 
giant playing with this feeble old 
fool, whom he held at his mercy 
to terrify and dupe. He made no 
answer to Gripard’s question, and 
Gripard did not repeatit. He pro- 
bably took the silence for what it 
meant, and, after devouring a few 
inarticulate grunts, he said in an 
altered tone: 

“Where is Follette gone ?” 

“T saw her going towards the 
forest a little while ago.” 

“What is she doing there this 
time o’ day ?” 

“Gathering sticks, no doubt,” 
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said Victor, who knew perfectly 
well for what she had gone. 

“Was that fellow going on to 
Barache ?” 

“Yes, patron. I saw him go 
straight to the forest.” 

“Humph! Go to thy work— 
thou hast lost a deal of time talk- 
ing here—and let me hear no more 
of that. Get thee gone, lad.” 


Foliette came hurrying on to- 
wards Quatre Vents with a sad 
heart, and not feeling at all grate- 
ful to Nicol for his bundle of fag- 
gots, which she was tempted more 
than once to throw away; but 


something in the dwarf’s manner 
prevented her, so she carried them 
straight home. 

When she entered the frozen 
kitchen Gripard was gathered up 
in his high-backed chair, smoking 
doggedly, and chewing the bitter 


cud of this discovery about her- 
self and Jules. Follette, without 
looking at him, went straight to the 
hearth, dropped her bundle of sticks 
on it, and knelt down to light them. 

“What! thou hast been to the 
forest ?” said Gripard. “ Is not this 
the day for the lessive ?” 

“The lessive can wait,” said 
Follette, without turning her head ; 
she did not want him to see that 
she had been crying. “Iam going 
to make a blaze for you. It’s too 
cold for you to sit here till evening 
without a bit of fire.” 

“ Where didst thou get those fag- 
gots ?” 

“In the forest.” 

“That’s how that idle fellow 
spends his time instead of attend- 
ing to his work, eh?” 

“If you mean Jules, he did not 
gather one of them. He is gone 
to Barache,” said Follette, in a tone 
that sounded a war-cry in old Gri- 
pard’s ears. 
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“He is a good-for-nothing, idle 
dog, a bad fellow. I will forbid 
his coming here any more.” 

“You need not, my uncle; he is 
going.” 

“Where to? He has been go- 
ing to the devil ever since I knew 
him, What road is he taking 
now ?” 

“ He is going to Paris.” 

“To Paris!” echoed Gripard. 
“To Paris, dost thou say ?” 

“He is going to learn to be a 
sculptor.” 

“Pshaw! He will learn to be 
a scoundrel, and naught else. A 
sculptor, forsooth !” 

Gripard hardly knew whether to 
be glad at this unexpected removal 
of his grievance or vexed at not 
having been consulted about it. 

“Well, he will be a good rid- 
dance, and nobody will miss him 
except his old fool of a grandmo- 
ther. If he had been a steady lad 
he would have. stayed here and 
worked for me, instead of taking 
himself off to make gewgaws in 
red clay.” 

“He could not help going; you 
turned him out, uncle,” said Fol- 
lette, who was not in a mood to 
hear Jules blamed for being dis- 
missed with cruel, hard words, 
though she ought to have been 
used to it by this. 

“Dost answer me, you saucy 
minx ?’’ said Gripard, and his stick 
came down ‘with an angry thump. 
“IT suppose I am master in my own 
house, eh? I wasn’t going to 
stand a mountebank dancing and 
singing about my ears all day long— 
humph !—to say nothing of being 
poisoned with red clay sticking to 
every bit late. If he hadn’t turn- 
ed mountebank I never would have 
put his mother’s son to the door, 
although that villain Blondec rob- 
bed me of every penny I possessed. 
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Why can’t he stay at home and get 
work in the village ?” 

“Why doesn’t Victor get work 
in the village ?” 

“Victor earns his keep. He’s no 
drone; he’s worth fifty Juleses. I[ 
will have thee kind to Victor.” 

Follette made no answer, but sat 
back on her heels, and held out 
her hands to the blaze that went 
crackling up the wide black chim- 
ney, lighting up the copper pans on 
the wall and spreading a cheerful 
glow through the icy kitchen. Old 
Gripard looked hard at her, and, 
though she kept her head averted, 
he saw that her lids were red, and 
he knew that she had been crying. 

If he loved anything except his 
money it was Follette; but his 
heart was hardened to her now, 
though she looked very touching in 
her young trouble, such a helpless 
‘child, so dependent on him. 

“What ails thee? Thine eyes 


are.red,” he said presently, but not 

in a tone that invited confidence. 
“Tt is the frost,” said Follette, 

looking steadily into the fire. 


“Little fool! Littlestory-teller!” 
said Gripard with a chuckle that 
made Follette smart with vexation. 
Had he guessed so soon the secret 
she had only just discovered in her 
own heart? Her lips trembled and 
the tears began to swell. 

“What a little simpleton it is!” 
said Gripard, with a touch of pity 
this time. “ Hearken to me, little 
one. I have a fondness for thy 
mother’s child, and while I have 
a crust thou shalt never want one. 
But take heed: I will have thee a 
dutiful child and docile to my bid- 
ding. Think no more of this fel- 
low Jules. I mistrust him; he is a 
wily hypocrite. I would rather see 
thee dead than wedded to him.” 

“O uncle!” cried  Follette, 
kneeling up and looking at the old 
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man with eyes that grew wide with 
wonder and distress. “Why do 
you say that ?” 

“Tf would sooner pay: for thy 
coffin than for thy wedding-ring, if 
it was to wed that fellow. So see 
that I hear no more of him. If 
thou art a good child, I will find 
thee a husband by and by. I have 
had my eye upon a thrifty lad who 
will take care of thee. Ye shall 
have Quatre Vents, and what few 
crowns [ may have scraped together 
before I go to my grave.” 

“T don’t want a husband, and 
I don’t want Quatre Vents,” said 
Follette, rising to her feet and 
meeting Gripard’s eyes with a firm, 
undefiant look that made him won- 
der if this was Follette, the child 
who had never dared gainsay his 
lightest bidding, whom he had al- 
ways found as pliant as a kitten 
for all her little wayward naughti- 
nesses. 

“Humph! Wedon’t want ahus- 
band, and we don’t want Quatre 
Vents!” he repeated in a mocking 
tone, slowly polishing the ball of 
his stick. “So, so; thou thinkest 
to brave me, dost thou, eh ?” 

“TI won’t be married against my 
will,” said Follette with the same 
quiet firmness. “If you are tired 
of me I will go to service and earn 
my bread. I can get work as other 
girls do.” 

If Follette had announced her 
intention of enlisting as a sailor 
Gripard could not have been more 
taken aback; the notion of her 
throwing off the yoke in this fash- 
ion was quite as unnatural and a 
great deal more wicked. But Gri- 
pard’s wits were suddenly sharp- 
ened since his eyes had been open- 
ed tothe depravity and duplicity of 
the female character as revealed 
in Follette’s conduct. He was not 
going to give her the satisfaction 
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of seeing how successfully she had 
vexed and thwarted him. 

“Thou shalt do as thou pleasest,” 
he said. “It is high time thou 
shouldst earn thy bread; and if 
thou hadst proposed it dutifully I 
should have thought the better of 
thee for the wish. But thou art a 
naughty, unthankful jade. I wash 
my hands of thee. Get thee to the 


iver and do thy washing.” 


Follette was glad enough to es- 
cape once more from the dreary 
kitchen, Since she had left it in 
the morning all the world had un- 
dergone achange. To her simple 
mind the cause of this change was 
mysterious and hazy, but she real- 
ized the fact fully. A great shock 
had disturbed the even tenor of-her 
quiet, shabby little life, and as she 
hurried on over the snow to the 
river she was conscious of a min- 
gled sense of misery and exultation. 
Jules loved her, and she loved him. 
This wonderful discovery made 
her heart beat with happiness ; but 
then Jules was going away, and she 
would be alone, at the mercy of 
her hard uncle and deceitful Vic- 
tor, whom she had as suddenly 
discovered that she hated. This 
prospect made her heart sink; but 
then, again, there was Jules’ return 
to look forward to, Jules’ success 
to glory in. Of course he would 
succeed. Hehad the fire, as Jeanne 
in her simple, picturesque language 
called the divine afflatus which lift- 
ed mere handicraft to genius, and 
shed the artist’s aureole round the 
workman’s head. Hehad the fire; 
it was still smouldering within him, 
but he was going to the great city, 
where it would be kindled, where 
the spark would be fanned into a 
flame whose light would soon shine 
to all the world. Jules would cre- 
ate works of his own in marble, 
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which the terra-cotta toilers would 
reproduce at Barache while they 
talked over the days when the 
sculptor was a common lad work- 
ing in red clay like themselves. 

Only a few years ago a young 
man had gone from Tarbes to 
Paris and become a painter, and 
his friends told wonderful tales of 
what he had achieved and what he 
had done there. He lived on fa- 
miliar terms with the great masters. 
One of them had taken him to 
court, and he had seen the palace 
lighted up, and all the beauty of the 
city gathered round the sovereigns 
in jewelled robes and the courtiers 
in their bravery. Why should not 
Jules see these splendid sights too ? 
Follette did not intrude herself -in- 
to the fair visions that she evolv- 
ed for Jules, With the instinct of 
a true woman, her love took the 
form of renunciation. She would 
be no hindrance to him, but let 
him go forth alone to his enchanted 
life, content to wait at home, watch- 
ing him from afar, toiling and spin- 
ning, until he came back and set 
the crown of his love upon her 
head. 

But now she had her lessive to 
get through. 

They made a pretty picture, the 
washerwomen under the shed by 
the river. There was not one 
amongst them who could be called 
beautiful, but the group, as a whole, 
produced the effectofbeauty. The 
gay colors of their petticoats and 
turban-like head-gear showed like 
a parterre of flowers against the 
surrounding snow, making the dark 
eyes darker and lending a warmer 
glow to the rich olive skins. One 
tall woman stood by the caldron, 
and as the boiling water ryshed 
into her tub and enveloped her in 
clouds of steam she might have 
been a Sibyl taking part in an in- 
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cantation ; some were soaping their 
linen on short boards or beating it 
with wooden platters, while others, 
more advanced with the morning’s 
work, knelt on little mats by the 
water’s edge, and rinsed it in the 
running stream; many of them 
were singing, some in chorus, others 
hymning canticles to themselves, 
or ballads, and the broken concert 
made no discord with the music 
of the running waters. The Gave 
was only a make-believe river at 
this point; but what it lacked in 
depth and volume it made up in 
noise, chattering and babbling and 
tumbling precipitately over its peb- 
bly bed, and leaping in little bursts 
of foam over the bigger stones in 
the middle of the stream. 

The lessive was in full operation 
when Follette appeared on the 
scene, and as she stood for a mo- 
ment, looking round to see where 
she could place her tub, she might 
have been Nausicaa surveying her 
maidens while they washed their 
linen on the Scherian shore. 

“The petiote is late,” said a 
short, square woman, whose cop- 
per-colored face was surmounted 
by a flaming yellow turban, and 
who looked uncommonly like a 
squaw as she pounded her clothes, 
keeping time to the tune of a musi- 
cal tub behind her. 

“Jules Valdory could tell us 
why,” said Mme. Tarac, plunging 
a sheet into the scalding flood, 
then lifting it and plunging it in 
again. 

“ He’s a handsome lad,” observ- 
ed Mme. Bibot, the squaw, “and 
would dance the heart out of any 
maid in Bacaram, or Barache 
either.” 

“Tt would have been better for 
him if he danced like a mule,” said 
Mme. Tarac. “Old Gripard turn- 
ed him out because he could not 
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keep quiet, but was always caper- 
ing about as if he had quicksilver 
in his heels. Victor Bart is a lad 
more after Gripard’s heart. A like- 
ly lad enough, too, is Victor Bart.” 

“Victor Bart-is a sneak; he eats 
hot meals at the cabaret, and pre- 
tends to live on cold soups and 
lentils at Quatre Vents,” retorted 
Mme. Bibot. “And he has a bad 
heart; he flogged Nicol till the 
poor child’s hump nearly dropped 
off him, and all for his picking up 
a stray carrot in Gripard’s garden. 
I hate the sight of Victor.” 

“Ah! bah! How are folks to 
sleep easy in their beds if their 
carrots are to be eaten by idle 
waifs? Nicol deserved the flog- 
ging; he isa mischievous, good-for- 
nothing imp.” 

“ He is a harmless, afflicted crea- 
ture,” said Mme. Bibot, “and those 
that hurt him are safe to rue it.” 

“Oui, da; he is a spiteful toad 
and hurts when he can.” 

“He hurts nobody; but the good 
God pities him and takes his part. 
Bide awhile, and see if Victor Bart 
doesn’t pay for that thrashing he 
gave the poor hunchback.” 

Mme. Tarac had no argument to 
pit against prophecy, so she turned 
to Follette. 

“ Well, petiote, we are getting on 
to the fair.” 

Follette was lathering away lust- 
ily over the steaming tub, her 
round arms bared to the elbow. 

“ Yes,” she replied, without look- 
ingup- “If this frost keeps on it 
will be beautiful; they will hold 
the féte in the forest.” 

“You young ones will have a 
great day of it this year,” contin- 
ued Mme. Bibot. “ Musicians are 
coming frem Tarbes, and there is 
to be a dance in the evening.” 

“ And none in the forest?” said 
Follette, dropping her heavy mass 
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of linen into the water and look- 
ing up with blank disappointment. 
“Then I sha’n’t have a dance at 
all! Jeanne never waits till even- 
ing.” 

“You can stay with me, petiote; 
I will take care of you and bring 
you back,” said Mme. Bibot. 
“And I'll be bound you'll have 
plenty of dancers wanting to see 
us safe home.” 

“She'll have Victor Bart to look 
after her,” said Mme. Tarac, with 
a knowing wink. 

But Follette made a little pout- 
ing grimace, shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and plunged back into her 
suds. 

She made up her mind that she 
would not go to the fair. Perhaps 
Jules would not be there; he might 
leave Barache before, and, if so, 
she would not care to dance. She 
would certainly not dance with 
Victor. She had never cared for 
him as a partner, he was so awk- 
ward; but now she would hate to 
dance with him. 

The Christmas fair was the great 
event of the winter to the Bacaram 
population, and the young folks 
looked forward to it with an eager 
expectation that was not checked 
by the sameness of the yearly pro- 
gramme. When there was a fine 
hard frost over the snow, that sel- 
dom failed at this season, the fair 
was held in the forest, midway 
between Barache and Bacaram, on 
a spot which made a convenient 
meeting-place for the surrounding 
hamlets and villages; but if a thaw 
set in it was held in the market- 
place at Barache, an arrangement 
which nobody liked, not even the 
Barache people, for they were near 
enough to the forest to make the 
journey to the rendezvous easy and 
pleasant, and, once there, the fair 
went merrily as a picnic. 
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Everybody was busy preparing 
for it now; some had wares to take 
to the annual market, and others 
looked forward to it as an oppor- 
tunity for wearing their best clothes, 
carrying on their little love-affairs, 
coquetting a shy lover up to the 
fatal noose, ousting a rival, or com- 
pelling a reluctant fair one to sur- 
render. Thanks to Jeanne’s taste 
and wonderful management, Fol- 
lette had always made a creditable 
appearance amongst the little Ba- 
caram belles at the fair; but this 
year she was, so to speak, coming 
out, and it was necessary that she 
should be equipped for conquest. 
Old Jeanne, remembering the days 
of her youth, set her heart to the 
task of preparing Follette’s dress 
for the day of the fair. 

But Follette had graver cares in 
her heart this morning than muslin 
frills and a laced bodice. There 
was this new world that had come 
into her life. As she walked on 
through the morning sunlight over 
the snow, bending under her wet 
bundle, she seemed to be treading 
on air. A robin perched on a 
bough above her head, and sang to 
her as she laid down-her burden 
and began to hang out the clothes 
on lines from tree to tree. She 
went about it very leisurely, for she 
was in no hurry to go in; when at 
last the lessive was spread and 
hung flapping in the breeze she 
still loitered in the field, hoping 
that Jeanne would come out from 
the house and see her, and then 
she could break to her the news 
of Jules’ intended departure. Gri- 
pard was pretty sure to say noth- 
ing about it to Jeanne. He never 
spoke to her except to scold, and 
she kept out of his way as much as 
possible just now. His temper was 
never of the sweetest, but since his 
rheumatism was bad and kept him 
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indoors, tied to his chair all day, 
he growled like a bear at her if she 
asked him a question; so Jeanne 
went about like a dummy, washing 
her potatoes and scraping her car- 
rots in the scullery, where he did 
not see her. When her prepara- 
tions for the evening meal were 
made, and there was absolutely no 
excuse for remaining out of the 
kitchen, she fetched her knitting, 
and went in and sat down at the 
table as quietly as a mouse. 

She had a deep-down fondness in 
her heart for old Gripard, though 
she shook in her wooden shoes be- 
fore him, and wondered sometimes, 
as she stole a glance at the hard 
mummy sitting bolt upright in its 
chair, whether this was the soft, 
cooing baby that she had kissed 
and cuddled sixty years ago. 

He was reading a stale news- 
paper that Victor had filched or 
borrowed from some neighbor, and 


he kept up a series of grunts and 
groans as he perused the market 
prices, and bethought him of the 
three mouths he had to feed be- 
sides his own. 

Follette found him grumbling 


when she came in. She looked at 
Jeanne with something of the feel- 
ing we have towards a person whom 
we know to be stricken with a mor- 
tal disease while they are yet un- 
conscious of it. Her love for Jules 
had made more space in her heart 
for every other love, and she was 
full of the thought of how she could 
best break the news of his going 
away to Jeanne. She sat down to 
her wheel and spun away diligently. 
For a while nothing was heard but 
the musical hum of the wheel, 
which drowned Gripard’s inarti- 
culate commentaries on the price 
of provisions. Suddenly the hum 
ceased, the wheel came to a stand- 
still, and Follette began to blow on 
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her finger-tips, that were blue with 
cold. The meagre fire had long 
since died out, and the kitchen was 
again like an ice-house. 

“Get thee across to Mme. Bi- 
bot’s,” said Jeanne, “and fetch the 
blue jug full of milk, and tell her 
to give it a boil first.” 

“Eh? What?” said Gripard, 
dropping the Constitutionnel and dart- 
ing an angry glance at her over his 
glasses. “ This is the way you lay 
me open to be fleeced, borrowing 
folks’ fire. You don’t suppose I 
think you get the loan of it for 
nothing, do you ?” 

“ Follette and I do many a good 
turn for Mme. Bibot,” said Jeanne. 

“More shame for you! You have 
no right to give your time to any- 
body. It’s mine; don’t I pay dear 
enough for it, feeding and clothing 
you both, eh?” : 

“T never take from my day’s 
work,” replied Jeanne, who had the 
meek, chidden air of a dumb ani- 
mal used to being beaten; “ but 
Mme. Bibot doesn’t forget that 
when poor Bibot was down with 
the fever that carried him off I sat 
up with him of a night to let her 
get a little rest.” 

“Yes, and lost half your time 
next day,” said Gripard, polishing 
away at the knob of his stick. “I 
had reason to know it; you fell 
asleep and let the soup boil over— 
hein!” 

“Mme. Bibot was helpful when 
Follette was sick with the measles,” 
said Jeanne. 

“Well, she got something for it; 
nobody does anything for nothing 
but a knave or a fool, and I don’t 
want either to be coming about me. 
D’ye hear?” 

Follette went to the dresser and 
took down the blue jug. There 
was an air of quiet determination 
about her which did not escape 
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Gripard. She had defied him 
about Jules, and she seemed in a 
mood to defy him now; and of 
course Jeanne would aid and abet 
her, as she always did. 

“I will have no fools coming 
about me,” he repeated, bringing 
down his stick with a loud thump; 
“and I won’t be braved under my 
own roof. If you mean to try it 
you had better take yourself to 
Paris with your hopeful grandson.” 

“To Paris? Is Jules going to 
Paris?” 

Jeanne dropped her knitting and 
looked up at Gripard with a direct 
glance. 

“So he meant to skulk away like 
a sneak, eh? A dutiful son! But 


I always told you he would come to 
no good.” 

“He never meant to go without 
telling you, Jeanne,” said Follette, 
‘going over to the table and stand- 
ing before her uncle, as if to shield 


Jeanne from him. “ He came on 
purpose to tell you this morning ; 
but his heart failed him and he 
asked me to tell you. Don’t be 
unhappy, Jeanne,” she continued, 
seeing the tender old eyes fill with 
tears; “he is going to be a sculp- 
tor. You will be proud of him; be- 
fore long he will come back rich 
and famous. Think. of it, little 
mother!” 

“ Bonne Vierge Marie! I always 
said he had the fire, my brave boy! 
Why should he not go to Paris? 
His poor old granny shall be no 
hindrance to him.” 

“ He will go to the devil; that’s 
where he wiil go,” said Gripard. 

“ Heisa brave lad,” said Jeanne, 
wiping her eyes and speaking up 
for her boy. “He fears God and 
he loves his old mother. Why 
should he take harm in Paris more 
than here ?” 
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“Because Paris is Paris, and 
thou art an old fool. He will go 
to the devil. He can’t help him- 
self.” 

“But the good God can help 
him, and he will,” said Jeanne 
with motherful energy; love for 
Jules making the poor, meek drudge 
brave. “When is he going, my 
little one? Not till after the fair, 
surely ?” 

“ He says he must go next week,” 
said Follette. 

“So soon as all that? Well, if 
he must, I must be content. But I 
was looking forward to seeing him 
dance at the fair once more. Holy 
Virgin! next week ?” 

“Vieille béte!” said Gripard 
with a contemptuous grunt. “ He 
has played the fool long enough; 
it is high time he left off.” 

“ He has been a steady lad and 
good to his old mother, and I don’t 
want him to be an old man before 
he’s a young one. But, petiote, 
how are we to get his linen ready 
in time? He hasn’t a sound pair 
of socks to his feet, nor a shirt de- 
cent enough to wear in Paris, I'll 
be bound !” 

“You must go to Barache to- 
morrow and see about it,” said Fol- 
lette. 

“Go to Barache? Without so 
much as ‘by your leave’ to me? 
Are you master here? Parbleu!” 

“ A mother’s a mother, Gripard,” 
said Jeanne. “I can’tlet my boy go 
to Paris without seeing to his linen. 
Think of it! To Paris! But the 
good God will watch over him.” 

Jeanne quilted her needles into 
her knitting, put it away into its 
accustomed place on the shelf, and 
then left the kitchen and went 
clacking up the brick stair, heed- 
less of Gripard’s ill-tempered pro- 
test. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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SHADOWS. 
I. 


A GOLDEN shadow, full of prophecy, 

Across the sunshine of midsummer fell, 

Wrought sudden change, as by enchanter’s spell, 
From high hill-dome to wayside broidery, 
Braiding the trembling azure atmosphere 

That veiled the mountains’ cool, untarnished green, 

With glittering threads shining the grays between 
Wherein our autumn mourns the dying year; 
Kindling, the pure white elder bloom amid, 

The gleam of lingering asters’ purple crown, 

The clematis’ light cloud of silver down ; 
Disclosing ashen robe of penance hid 
Beneath the common green of every day 
And happy festa’s white and gold array. 


Il. 


Deep in the maples’ scarcely sun-pierced shade 
The thrushes called with clear, unfaltering voice: 
“ Ah! summer it is sweet, so sweet! Rejoice, 

Green earth; be glad, blue skies o’erhead !” 

In their calm hermitage these gave no care 
That any passing cloud made dim the sun— 
Sweetness more deep their song from shadow won, 

Filling the listening silence of the air 

With that full melody the forests know 
When the long shadows climb the eastern hills 
And dying day with golden largess fills 

The earth and sky: no requiem sad and slow, 

But song exultant, as beseemeth best 

The hour that shadoweth forth eternal rest. 


Ill, 


Magic so great within a little thought! 

"l'was but a golden-rod’s tall, yellow plume, 

That turned to ashes all the summer bloom— 
Death’s shadow of the dazzling sunshine wrought— 
An eager blossom, hastening to feel 

The warm, soft breath of summer on its face; 

The hidden glory of its golden grace 
Unto blue skies rejoicing to reveal ; 
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Unconscious of the shadow so it cast, 
Heedless of hearts to whom its sunshine brought— 
As cloudless days with blinding storm are fraught— 
Vision of summer joys too swiftly past, 
Of birds grown silent, leafy woods grown bare, 
Earth’s life death-smitten by the shivering air. 


IV. 


Shadow to one, to one a shaft of light 
The eager blossom in its gold arrayed 
As sweet the robins warbled in the shade— 
Sweeter to sing as day drew near the night. 
Beneath the ashen robe of penance hid 
Are tremulous joys earth’s sunshine cannot know. 
When woods grow gray, and hills are white with snow, 
Spring violets ope once more blue veinéd lid— 
Spring’s trust awakening ’mid the seeming gloom. 
The scarlet woods that mark the year’s decay 
Are sunset promise of a brighter day : 
Warm is home’s hearth when o’er the summer bloom : 
Golden the shadows shortening hours throw 
Whose sunset burns with the eternal glow. 
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THE VAN EYCKS}; MEMLING; DURER; 
HOLBEIN. 


Ir Murillo has been put forward 
as the representative of the Chris- 
tian-art school in Spain it was not 
because he had an exclusive mono- 
poly of such subjects; far from it. 
A hundred years before he was born 
Juafies had made a name for him- 
selfas a religious painter; and, in 
the opinion of at least one com- 
petent critic, Valentia can show a 
head of Christ, painted by his hand, 
more impressive even than that ex- 
ecuted by Da Vinci in his “ Last 
Supper.” To the century preced- 
ing Murillo also belonged Cespe- 
des, Morales, Ribalta, and Roelas— 
artists, all of them, of no mean re- 


putation, and who had drawn their 
inspiration from Christian sources. 
Alonso Cano and Zitirbaran were 
contemporaries of Murillo’s, and, 
though little known out of Spain 
as compared with him, their works 
of sacred art are highly valued in 


their own country. Even the great 
court painter, Velasquez, could 
paint a “ Crucifixion ” for a convent 
of nuns which was never excelled 
by any school. It consists of one 
solitary figure, without landscape, 
clouds, or attendants; the cross is 
not even carried down to the 
ground, and is relieved against a 
dark background, like an ivory 
carving on sombre velvet. All this 
is perfectly true; and yet Murillo, 
notwithstanding, is entitled to the 
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prominence assigned to him, on ac- 
count of his more systematic and 
more successful cultivation of reli- 
gious art, and also because no Span- 
ish artist is so well known as he out 
of Spain. At no other point in our 
examination of Christian art shall 
we find any one single name which 
so largely fills the eye as his. In 
the earlier schools the fewness of 
remarkable works, and in the later 
Italian school their very abun- 
dance, compel us to pass in review 
many various painters instead of 
one solitary representative. 

The pioneers of modern art were 
undoubtedly the miniaturists and il- 
luminators who adorned the church 
books of that early time ; the names 
of a few of them, here and there, 
are known, but the majority were 
content to devote their skill and la- 
bor to the work of the scriptoria in 
their monasteries and leave no re- 
cord of tieir names behind them. 
In many instances the art of sculp- 
ture suggested to painters a me- 
thod of expressing the ideas of art 
that presented themselves. Thus, 
we know that Ghiberti’s baptistery 
gates at Florence were a school of 
study to his brethren of the brush. 
Thus, too, exquisite groups of 
sculpture like those in the tympana 
of the old doorway of St. John’s 
Hospital, Bruges, representing the 
Death, the Assumption, and Coro- 
nation of the Madonna (date, 1270), 
have surely found a responsive echo 
in more than one subsequent work 
of the Flemish school of paint- 
ing. The rise of that school be- 
longs to the history of the fifteenth 
century. The first eminent name 
that meets us init is that of the Van 
Eyck family, who are supposed, 
in the absence of more exact in- 
formation regarding them, to have 
migrated into Flanders from the 
neighborhood of Maaseyck, in Lim- 
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bourg. Hubert, the elder brother, 
was some twenty years senior to 
John ; their sister Margaret was also 
a painter. The family settled at 
first in Ghent, where Hubert paint- 
ed the one great picture associated 
with his name, part of which still 
remains in the cathedral church of 
St. Bavon. “ The Worship of the 
Lamb ” is the title of it—an embo- 
diment of the description in the 
Apocalypse (vii. 9). It has the form 
of a double triptych, consisting of 
an upper and a lower portion, with 
wings corresponding to each—in all, 
twelve compartments. The upper 
central portion is divided into three. 
In the midst of all is the Eternal 
Father, crowned, sceptred, and en- 
throned, looking down upon the 
sublime action in progress below. 
At his feet lies an empty crown of 
regal state—that which the Eternal 
Son has for a little while laid aside 
to assume the character represent- 
ed in the scene underneath. On 
the right of the Eternal Father is 
seated the Blessed Madonna, crown- 
ed and holding an open book; on 
his left St. John Baptist. To the 
right and left of the central panels 
are represented a choir of angels 
and St. Cecilia and her choristers, 
respectively, flanked on the extreme 
outside by nude figures of Adam 
and Eve. In the great oblong pa- 
nel underneath is depicted with 
immense elaboration the immacu- 
late Lamb, standing “as it were 
slain,” and receiving the worship- 
ful homage of prophets and apos- 
tles, of martyrs and holy virgins, 
of popes and kings. In the fore- 
ground is the fountain of the water 
of life. In the distance, amidst a 
picturesque landscape, we discover 
the towered city of the New Jeru- 
salem. In the panels to the left of 
this scene are represented groups 
of magistrates and cavaliers on 
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horseback ; and to the right of it 
holy pilgrims under the guidance 
of St. Christopher, all pressing for- 
ward, through varied landscape sce- 
nery, to the same goal—the so- 
ciety of the Blessed Lamb and his 
court. 

This memorable and, for its 
age, wonderful picture was com- 
missioned by the burgomaster of 
Ghent, Jodocus Vydt, lord of Pa- 
mele, for his family chantry-cha- 
pel in St. Bavon’s. No descrip- 
tion can convey an idea of its ad- 
mirable execution, of its solemn 
effect. Every head in the motley 
throngs is a study; many of them, 
no doubt, are portraits. No other 
work of the Flemish school can 
show equal perfection in group- 
ing, drawing, and painting human 
figures. Severely natural as are 
the attitudes, their expression is 
full of dignity. The landscapes 


introduced heighten the effect ei- 
ther by harmony or by contrast, 
and are equalled by no other simi- 


lar work of the same age. The 
rich dresses and costumes have 
the additional interest of preserv- 
ing the fashions of the splendid 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy 
in the time of Philip the Good.* 
Hubert Van Eyck died in 1426, at 
the age of sixty, and before com- 
pleting all the parts of his ela- 
borate composition. What he left 
unfinished the careful hand of his 
brother John supplied, The por- 
traits of the two brothers are pre- 
served among the pilgrim-magis- 
trates, a portion of John’s work. 
Hubert may be recognized as a 
mild, benevolent old man, in blue 
velvet trimmed with fur, and 
mounted on a richly-caparisoned 
gray horse; while John faces the 


* Consult as to details Crowe’s Handbook of 
Painting, after Kiigler and Waagen, where also 
the whole picture is reproduced in (reduced) out- 
lire, 
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spectator, on foot, dressed in black, 
with a keen and youthful counte- 
nance. ‘Two other portraits must 
be mentioned : those of the worthy 
burgomaster and his wife, Isabella 
Borlunt, a daughter of a distin- 
guished family. They are painted 
on the outside of two of the lower 
wings, by John Van Eyck, with all 
his discrimination of character as 
well as power of delineating form. 
Jodocus, the benefactor of every 
lover of art, kneels with folded 
hands, looking upwards, in a simple 
red robe trimmed with fur; his 
wife Isabella’s features are nobler, 
more intellectual and expressive. 
Apart from its history as a rare 
work of art, the “Worship of the 
Lamb” has a further interest deriv- 
ed from its many vicissitudes. It 
was finished in 1432; little’ more 
than a century afterwards it had to 
be taken down and concealed in 
a tower during the storm of icono- 
clasm that swept over Ghent for 
two days, August 19, 1566. At 
another time the Calvinist leaders 
in a war of religion were about 
to offer the art-treasure to Queen 
Elizabeth of England as an ac- 
knowledgment of all they owed 
her; but alineal descendant of Isa- 
bella Borlunt successfully contested 
their right to dispose of the picture 
thus. At length the stupid eco- 
nomy of a church-warden broke up 
a unique work of art which had 
hitherto escaped injury from riot 
and from faction. Six of the side- 
panels were sold to a Brussels deal- 
er in 1818 for twelve hundred dol- 
lars, were afterwards purchased 
from a dealer in England by the 
King of Prussia for eighty-two 
thousand dollars (£16,400), and 
are now placed in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. The life-size figures of 
Adam and Eve were long banish- 
ed by scrupulous prudery to the 
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sacristy, and are now housed in 
the Fine-Arts Museum at Brussels. 
All, therefore, that remains in the 
chantry-chapel at St. Bavon’s are 
the central panels, one below and 
three above. An excellent copy 
of the entire work, originally made 
for the Hétel de Ville, Antwerp, 
hangs in the museum there. Of 
another copy, made by Van Cox- 
cien for Philip II. of Spain, three 
panels found their way into the 
Pinacothek at Munich. 

Before taking leave of Hubert 
Van Eyck we must refer for a 
moment to a painting in the Tri- 
nidad Museum at Madrid, some- 
times attributed to the Van Eycks, 
but much more probably the work 
of pupils of the same school. It is 
called indifferently “The Triumph 
of the Christian Church” and 
“The Fountain of Living Waters.” 

Hubert, then, being dead, the 


picture in St. Bavon’s finished, and 
Margaret also dying about the 
same time, John Van Eyck, who 
had till then possessed the lease 
of a house at Bruges, purchased 
another there, and probably also 


married. John was more of a 
courtier than his brother. He had 
early attached himself to the ser- 
vice of Philip Duke of Burgundy, 
in whose court he held the respon- 
sible office of chamberlain. On 
several occasions of importance the 
painter undertook distant jour- 
neys about the duke’s affairs. ‘Thus 
in 1428 he is found at the court 
of Portugal, one of an embassy 
commissioned to ask the hand 
of the Princess Isabella in mar- 
riage for his master. While at 
Lisbon he painted her portrait, to 
be sent to Bruges, and afterwards 
spent several months in travelling 
in Spain. At that period native 
art had not yet begun to awake in 
the peninsula; any tincture of it 
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that existed was indirectly derived 
from one or other of the great Ita- 
lian schools. Later on the duke 
stood godfather to the painter’s 
boy, and several years after John’s 
death, in 1440, paid a dowry to en- 
able his daughter Lievine to enter 
a convent at Maaseyck. 

Before pointing out one or two 
of John Van Eyck’s masterpieces 
of religious art it may be well to 
put the student on his guard against 
forming an opinion, at first sight, of 
an altar-piece, for example, which 
he may find in a museum or public 
gallery. He ought to remember 
that it was originally designed for 
a very different position and pur- 
pose. Those sacred pictures, now 
dissevered from their original sur- 
roundings, were invariably paint- 
ed expressly for the interior of 
a church; their perspective, their 
tone and arrangement, were calcu- 
lated for the place they were to 
fill, not to be stared at or coldly 
scrutinized by an idle and perhaps 
self-sufficient visitor in an art-col- 
lection. Their original destination 
was to serve as the background of 
the great act of Christian worship ; 
to attune the minds of men, and 
bring them into harmony with 
thoughts and aspirations belonging 
to the spiritual order, The meek 
Madonna or the suffering saint 
reflected the beliefs and traditions 
of Christian ages, cherished by 
whole peoples as, in an emphatic 
sense, a token and assurance of 
their own final deliverance from 
evil and suffering. The critic may 
possibly think the attitudes of the 
early Flemish painters stiff or their 
style somewhat dry and hard; but 
the honest burghers in the parish 
or cathedral church had no such 
misgivings about the execution of 
those paintings when they were 
kneeling before them, submitting to 
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their influence, feeling something 
of the inspiration that had ani- 
mated the artist while calling them 
into being. Many prayers have 
mounted to heaven in presence of 
those old paintings, many graces 
have in return descended; many 
agitations been calmed, many 
hopes revived, many grateful tears 
been shed by eyes which for cen- 
turies have been closed in death. 
All this must be taken into account 
if we would estimate the service 
rendered to religion by one such 
picture as we are examining. 
Examples of John Van Eyck’s 
work for the church are to be met 
with in several of the public gal- 
leries in Belgium: at Brussels an 
“ Adoration of the Magi”; at Ant- 
werp a Madonna and her Child 
enthroned, supported by St. Dona- 
tien and St. George; and, kneeling 
before them, a portrait of the do- 
nor, George Van der Paele, a canon 


of St. Donatien’s at Bruges, 1436. 
A duplicate of this very striking 
picture, and probably the original, 
hung in the Cathedral of St. Dona- 
tien, Bruges, and now forms an in- 
teresting picture in the Academy 


Museum there. John Van Eyck 
was also distinguished in portrait- 
ure. The National Gallery in 
London possesses three originals 
of extraordinary merit; one of 
them the portraits of Jean Arnol- 
fini and his wife, Jeanne Chenany, 
1434- Round a mirror at the fur- 
ther end of their chamber are rang- 
ed ten miniature scenes from the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ. 

The story of the Flemish art- 
school now introduces us to a 
painter round whose name and life 
romance had woven a tissue of in- 
vention which more accurate re- 
search has lately cleared away. 
Hans Memling was not the poor 
outcast of the old guide-books, who 
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repaid the charity he had received 
by painting marvellous pictures for 
the Hospital of St. John at Bruges. 
He was a man of substance and 
position, the proprietor of several 
houses in that’ town; his wife, 
Anne, bore him three children, and 
he died in 1485. Not the less true is 
it, however, that the hospital chap- 
ter-room is a treasure of religious 
art, chiefly formed by the genius 
of Memling. In the course of each 
summer it is visited by several 
thousand persons, as the custodian 
informed the writer of these lines 
a week or two ago. Memling was 
by birth a German, a native, in all 
probability, of the village of Meme- 
linghe, in the neighborhood of As- 
chaffenburg. He is found domi- 
ciled at Bruges about 1479. Two 
important triptychs* and the fa- 
mous shrine of St. Ursula consti- 
tute the chief attraction of this re- 
markable collection. One of the 
triptychs represents the mystic mar- 
riage of St. Catherine—a composi- 
tion, both in drawing and coloring, 
attesting the work of a master who 
was gradually acquiring greater 
breadth of treatment and emanci- 
pating himself from the trammels 
of miniature, while still adhering 
to its fine execution and ten- 
der feeling for color. Many saints 
are gathered about the Madonna’s 
throne—the two St. Johns, St. Bar- 
bara, and others—and portraits of 
the principal managers of the hos- 
pital at the date, 1479, who proba- 
bly defrayed the cost of the paint- 
ing. Another triptych exhibits the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” of the 
same date. The shrine of St. Ur- 
sula, a reliquary of wood construct- 
ed to hold an arm of the saint, is 
covered with six exquisite paint- 


* A common form of altar-piece in early art, con- 
sisting of a central frame flanked by two wings, 
which opened or closed at pleasure and were 
painted upon, inside and outside. 
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ings representing successive scenes 
in the history of her martyrdom 
and that of her companions. From 
Cologne they travel to Bale, and 
thence to Rome, where they are 
welcomed by the pope. They again 
embark on the Rhine at Bale, drop 
down to Cologne, and there meet 
their death. Paintings on either 
end of the chest represent the Ma- 
donna and her Child and St. Ursu- 
la’s protection of her clients. The 
execution of the whole is masterly ; 
the date of the work, between 1480 
and 1486. 

Memling is met with in one or 
two other art-collections in Bel- 
gium, and notably in the Musée at 
Bruges in a remarkable triptych, 
where St. Christopher, St. Bene- 
dict, and St. Giles are portrayed in 
attendance on the Infant Redeemer. 
On the wings the donor, his wife 
and family kneel under the protec- 
tion of their several patrons. No 
traveller visiting Munich should 
omit to inquire in the public gal- 
lery for Memling’s “ Joys and Sor- 
rows of the Blessed Virgin "—a 
painting of most original character, 
exhibiting, as in a vast landscape, 
groups and processions, surround- 
ed by suitable architectural details, 
and illustrating the several scenes 
which form the manifold subject of 
the work. The size of the paint- 
ing is 77 inches by 32; and on this 
surface of some 17 square feet 
1,500 figures and objects are repre- 
sented. The Nativity of Christ, 
the Adoration of the Magi, and 
Descent of the Holy Ghost at 
Pentecost occupy the foreground. 
The middle distance contains the 
Annunciation and the Resurrec- 
tion; and from the distant hori- 
zon mountain-top the Redeemer's 
Ascension and the Madonna's tri- 
umphant Assumption take place. 
Neither crowding nor confusion 
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mars the effect of the whole, which 
is alive with wonderful grace and 
beauty. The work was painted to 
the order of Peter Bultynck, a mas- 
ter-currier of Bruges, who present- 
ed it to his guild chapel, 1479.* 

‘The genius of the Van Eycks 
was destined to have an influence 
over subsequent art far beyond 
the Low Countries. There may be 
some exaggeration in the tradition 
that their new method of painting 
in oil was carried to Italy by 
Antonello da Messina about the 
year 1460; but so much is certain 
that, up to that time, Italian paint- 
ers, though acquainted with the 
use of oil as a vehicle for color, 
much preferred tempera (or dis- 
temper)—that is, water thickened 
by some glutinous substance, as 
white of egg or the juice of young 
fig-tree shoots. Tothe early Flem- 
ish school may be traced the freer 
employment of oil mixed with a 
resinous varnish, to the immense 
gain of art in force and brilliance. 
Antonello took the method with 
him on his return from Flanders 
to Italy, and old Bellini, of Ven- 
ice, was one of the earliest masters. 
there who adopted it. 

The Van Eycks’ influence, how- 
ever, was attested in other ways 
also. They left behind them a 
flourishing school of Christian art, 
as we have seen, in Flanders; their 
example also reacted powerfully 
on the early schools of Germany. 
To it we owe, in great part, the im- 
portant work of Albert Diirer, the 
head of the Franconian school, and. 
universally regarded as the repre- 
sentative of German art in his day. 
His name cannot but be familiar 
to our readers, and some short 
account of what he achieved may 
not be unacceptable to them. The 


*A copy in outline (reduced) forms the frontis- 
piece of Crowe's Handbook of Painting, ut supra. 
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quaint, medizval city of Nurem- 
berg is proud of him now, though 
in life he was thought more of 
almost anywhere else than in his na- 
tive place. His father was a Hun- 
garian goldsmith, who had set- 
tled in Germany long before Al- 
bert was born; 1471 was the date 
of his birth. Early evincing a turn 
for art, he was sent, at the age of 
fifteen, to the studio of Michael 
Wohlgemuth, the best painter and 
engraver in wood then in Nurem- 
berg. Part of his time asa student 
was passed, in conformity with Ger- 
man custom, in foreign travel ; and 
the young artist is found at Ven- 
ice about the year 1492. Shortly 
afterwards he settled in his native 
city and married the daughter of 
4 musician. His earliest efforts 
wwith the brush were portraits of his 
father, of his old master, and of 
himself, all of which are preserved 
in various galleries in Germany. 
‘Nothing in the way of art seems to 
have come amiss to him. He drew 
and he painted, he engraved on 
wood and on copper, and etched 
also on iron. Out of Germany he 
is certainly better known by his 
wood-engravings than by his paint- 
ings. Up to his time the graver 
had never been handled with equal 
skill or power. 

Soon after the opening of the 
sixteenth century Diirer again 
crossed the Alps into Italy and 
renewed his acquaintance with 
Venetian art. Bellini was then 
eighty years old, and his manner 
especially attracted the young Ger- 
man artist. The Venetians made 
a good deal of their guest, and‘he 
received several commissions. ‘To 
his great disappointment he just 
missed seeing Mantegna, who died 
at Mantua,1506. The Italian schools 
exerted considerable influence on 
Diirer’s subsequent style, and he 
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parted with something of his na- 
tive ruggedness while studying their 
more finished work. 1511 is a 
remarkable year in his life, on 
account of three great series of 
wood-engravings which he publish- 


ed; one of them, the “Greater 
Passion”; another, the “ Lesser 
Passion”; and the third, the 


“ Life of the Blessed Virgin.” Into 
these miniature works he threw all 
his inventive power. The Passion 
series were instinct with solemn 
feeling and the tenderest sympa- 
thy, truth, and earnestness. The 
Greater represented the scenes im- 
mediately preceding the Redeemer’s 
death; the Lesser, other scenes 
more remotely connected with it, 
both before it and after his resur- 
rection. The “ Life of the Blessed 
Virgin ” afforded scope for more 
graceful and engaging treatment, 
as the other subjects were replete 
with severe and tragic significance. 
The scenes in her life included her 
birth, her flight into Egypt, her 
ephemeral repose there ; the whole 
closing with her peaceful death, 
into which the artist threw his 
utmost sense of beauty. Copies of 
all of these engravings are widely 
Ciffused, in greater or less per- 
fection. Their size is small, but 
their expression is out of all pro- 
portion to their diminutive size. 
A line, a dot, often supplies a dis- 
tinct featurein itself. The breadths 
of light, the contrasts of shadow, 
the exquisitely natural attitudes 
make them an invaluable study 
for artists of every class and style. 
For devotional purposes no better 
incentives could perhaps be found 
to assist the inner sense by the 
appeal of the vwisidile parlare to 
the outward eye. ‘To take one of 
the least elaborate series—‘ Christ 
Mocked by the Soldier,” who kneels 
before him and offers him in de- 
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rision the reed sceptre of domin- 
ion. Howmuch is said, how much 
more suggested, within the little 
space of two inches square! The 
Man of Sorrows is seated in lonely 
desolation on a slab of stone, his 
crown of thorns on his head, his 
hands clasped together. Turning 
away from his tormentor, he fixes 
his woful gaze on the spectator, 
as if to say, Did I deserve this? 
Must I look for no better treatment 
either from thy hands? Even the 
little anachronism of representing 
his hands as already pierced by the 
nails adds pathos, because com- 
pleteness, to the picture of what he 
suffered from ungrateful man. 
Passing on to the master’s larger 
engravings, attention is due to his 
“Knight, Death, and the Devil,” a 
print of which formed the frontis- 
piece to the English translation of 
La Motte-Fouqué’s Sintram, pub- 
lished a few years ago. Through 
a formidable assemblage of hide- 
ous spectres which gather round 
him the knight, grim and weather- 
beaten, rides on unmoved; round 
the head of his spear writhes a 
hideous beast transfixed by his 
powerful arm. “St. Jerome in his 
Study” is another engraved work 
of the highest merit. At the fur- 
ther end of a long and massive 
table, in a chamber of stately pro- 
portions, sits the old man, his fine- 
ly-conceived head bent over his 
desk, deeply engaged in his Vulgate 
translation of Scripture. The ac- 
cessories, the disposition of the lights 
and shadows, all the resources of 
art are directed to work out a 
striking scene, which, if it does not 
pretend to reproduce the literal sur- 
roundings of the fourth-century 
dweller at Bethlehem, at least re- 
presents the dignity, all the concen- 
trated energy, of the fourth doctor 
of the Latin Church. A more ori- 
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ginal and more powerful exercise 
of the master’s genius produced 
his portrait of “Melancholy,” a 
grand, winged woman leaning her 
head on her hand, and looking out, 
with eyes deep-set in gloom, over 
a waste of waters spanned by a 
distant rainbow. Around her seat 
are scattered in profusion instru- 
ments and appliances of human in- 
genuity—tools, magic crystals, di- 
vining apparatus.* All was insuffi- 
cient to call up the light of glad- 
ness into those eyes of deep intelli- 
gence, but also of blank despon- 
dency. , 

For the German emperor, Maxi- 
milian I., several remarkable works 
were engraved by Diirer: a trium- 
phal arch, a triumphal car, and the 
celebrated ornamental borders for 
his prayer-book, now preserved in 
the Royal Library, Munich. Seve- 
ral of Diirer’s best portraits were 
engraved on copper, as those of the 
Cardinal of Brandenburg, of Pirk- 
heimer, Melanchthon, and Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam. At one period 
of his life he was thrown into the 
familiar ‘society of the early Ger- 
man Reformers, Nuremberg being a 
centre of theirinfluence. But there 
is no doubt, although particular 
details are wanting, that he died 
in the peace of the Catholic Church. 
The remark of some critics may 
perhaps be credited, that while the 
artist trifled with the novel opin- 
ions of the Reformers his great 
powers of invention suffered not- 
able eclipse. A few words about 
his painted pictures must bring our 
notice of his life toa close. They 


*In particular the square | | 
of sixteen checkers, numbered |__| _?_ 
so that the sum of any four | < | co lais | 
checkers, taken in any direc- |——,——|—— bl 
tion, amounts to thirty-four. 9 | 6) 7]\12} 
Certain occult properties were | se Bs 
associated with it. 
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are rare, and for the most part pre- 
served in German art-galleries, ‘The 
Belvedere at Vienna possesses his 
“ Trinity, with the Heavenly Host in 
Adoration,” and emperor, king, and 
pope associated on earth below 
with the worship in progress above. 
High finish is here combined with 
extreme dignity, both in the groups 
above and below and in the wide 
landscape. In the same gallery 
hangs the “ Martyrdom” of ten 
thousand Christians in Persia. In 
both pictures the painter has in- 
troduced himself in a subordinate 
position, with-his name and date. 
Two other pictures represent full- 
length figures of St. Peter with St. 
John, and St. Paul with St. Mark. 
Italian artists had by that time 
reached a higher mark; but, as ex- 
amples of German art at the peri- 
od, critics are unanimous in assign- 
ing them considerable importance. 
Diirer presented these pictures to 
the municipal council of his na- 
tive city; but in 1627 they were 
carried to Munich and replaced 
at Nuremberg by copies. In his 
paintings his work rivalled the minia- 
turists in minute finish; his style 
retains a good deal of “Gothic” 
hardness, and his coloring is want- 
ing in the refinements of later art. 
In fact, he lived long enough to 
perceive his deficiencies, and, with 
characteristic candor, to lament 
them as then beyond his reach. 
Yet, on the whole, even as a paint- 
er there is much to admire in his 
work; and as an engraver on wood 
and on copper he had no rivals in 
his day, and but few since, in feel- 
ing and invention. 

A journey into the Netherlands, 
undertaken in 1520, introduced him 
to the Flemish artists, who wel- 
comed him among them with be- 
coming honor. In 1528 he died 
at Nuremberg, leaving no succes- 
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sor to his great position in the Ger- 
man school. His fellow-citizens 
discovered after his death how 
great that had been, and, with 
tardy justice, composed his epitaph 
in Latin, to the effect that Diirer 
was “a luminary of art, the sun 
of artificers; as a painter, an en- 
graver, and a sculptor, without a 
rival.” 

A prominent place in any his- 
torical sketch of Christian art is 
due to Hans Holbein, the younger; 
less on account of his eminence 
in portraiture (which was great) 
than for the sake of two works of 
his art, the “ Dance of Death’”’ and 
the “Meier Madonna” at Darm- 
stadt and at Dresden. He stood 
at the head of the realistic school 
of German painters, as Albert Dii- 
rer was supreme in grand effects, 
in depth of feeling, and in wealth 
of conception and invention. Augs- 
burg was his native city; the date 
of his birth, 1495. Erasmus of 
Rotterdam used to say that Hol- 
bein’s portraits were more liked 
than Diirer’s, as well as more ex- 
cellent in feeling of beauty (in 
which Diirer was deficient), in 
grace of attitude and arrangement 
of drapery. Holbein’s talent was 
partly inherited from his father, 
the elder Hans, a painter of respec- 
table mediocrity, also born at Augs- 
burg, and who emigrated to Bale, 
in Switzerland, about 1516, taking 
with him his son Hans. They 
were attracted thither by the em- 
ployment afforded in illustrating 
books for the booksellers, which was 
a famous industry at Bale in those 
days. It was also much frequent- 
ed by men of letters, who sought 
temporary refuge there from the 
stormy turmoils then so universal 
in Europe. The younger Hans 
divided himself between portrait- 
ure and sacred art. Erasmus sat 
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to him, and, when the painter went 
to England in 1526 to try his for- 
tunes there, sent the portrait to the 
chancellor, Sir Thomas More, to- 
gether with a letter of introduction. 
More received the young artist 
with frank hospitality, lodged him 
in his house at Chelsea, and recom- 
mended him to his friends. Hol- 
bein, however, who had left his 
wife and family in Switzerland, 
soon returned to them, and after 
four years went back to London, 
in 1532. He fell into good prac- 
tice among the German merchants 
of the Steelyard, from whom he re- 
ceived many commissions; and in 
the following year he attracted the 
notice of the reigning monarch, 
Henry VIII., then in the heyday 
of his insolent triumph in his mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn. Holbein 
was taken into the king’s service at 
a fixed salary, and executed many 
works for him. Among others he 


painted the portrait of the young 
widow of the Duke of Milan, at 
Brussels—a lady on whom Henry 
had designs as the successor of 


the unfortunate Anne. He also 
painted the portrait of Anne of 
Cleves, and so flattered the origi- 
nal, as the gossips of the day as- 
serted, that the king was deceived, 
and afterwards avenged his disap- 
pointment by taking the life of 
Cromwell, who had arranged the 
marriage. One of Holbein’s latest 
works represented the Company of 
the Barber-Surgeons receiving the 
grant of their privileges from Hen- 
ry—a work preserved in the Roy- 
al College of Surgeons, London. 
Holbein died in England, 1543. 
One of his best-known works is a 
portrait of Morett, King Henry’s 
jeweller and banker, now in the 
Dresden gallery, where it was long 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. 
Close imitation of nature was per- 
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haps never carried further than in 
this admirable portrait. 

Not long before Holbein’s first 
coming to England he received a 
commission from Jacob Meier, bur- 
gomaster of Bale, to paint a vo- 
tive picture, probably for a chapel 
of the Madonna, suggested by a 
domestic occurrence. His young- 
est boy, a child of some two years 
old, had been at the point of death, 
and had recovered after being 
commended to the love and the 
prayers of the Blessed Madonna. 
The grateful father desired to thank 
his Benefactress by a votive offer- 
ing. Holbein, whose comparative- 
ly few sacred pictures are invari- 
ably treated with -elevated feeling, 
delineated the whole family ga- 
thered around the feet of the gra- 
cious Mother of Mercy. On her 
right hand kneel the worthy ma- 
gistrate and his two sons, one of 
them the darling child lately res- 
cued from death, and now in the 
bloom of infantine health and beau- 
ty. Onthe opposite side are kneel- 
ing the burgomaster’s wife and 
mother and his two daughters— 
homely-featured women and girls, 
all four of them, dressed in the 
unadorned, domestic fashion of the 
time. On a pedestal, beneath a 
canopied niche, stands the great 
Patroness of the afflicted, her long, 
fair hair falling down her shoul- 
ders to her waist, and her head 
encircled by a superb crown. A 
tender and noble compassion fills 
her countenance as she looks down 
on the kneeling circle. “ In: puri- 
ty, dignity, humility, and intellec- 
tual grace,” says Mrs. Jameson 
(Legends of the Madonna), “this 
exquisite Madonna has never been 
surpassed, not even by Raphael ; 
the face, once seen, haunts the 
memory.” The Child is in her 
arms, as usual, but not in the usual ° 
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attitude, erect and sharing her gra- 
cious interest in events that are 
occurring. He has fallen back 
on her shoulder, stretches out his 
left arm as if seeking help, and 
is emaciated as if with sickness. 
The critics have exhausted their 
ingenuity to explain the anomaly. 
Some of them have even gone so 
far as to allege that it is the sick 
child that the Madonna is carry- 
ing, and that the beautiful and 
strong infant standing on the 
ground is the Infant Jesus himself, 
A perversion of art such as this, 
we venture to say, never entered 
the wildest dream of the most ec- 
centric painter; none but a cri- 
tic could have imagined it. The 
child had been restored; why, 
then, represent it as still ailing and 
infirm? But the painter, doubt- 
less, intended to illustrate the words 
of Scripture: “ He took our infir- 
mities and bore our diseases” 
(Matt. viii. 17, quoting Isai. liii. 4). 
This picture was painted twice 
by Holbein; the earlier work, pro- 
bably designed for a chapel or 
oratory, is now at. Hesse-Darm- 
stadt; the replica, possibly paint- 
ed for Herr Meier’s house, and in 
several particulars evincing matur- 
er powers in the painter, is one of 
the precious treasures of the Dres- 
den gallery.* 

We mentioned the “Dance of 
Death ” as another celebrated work 
of the younger Holbein. But here 
a distinction must be carefully 
borne in mind. In memory of a 
devastating pestilence which had 
carried off a promiscuous crowd 
of old and young, rich and poor, 
without distinction, a “ Dance of 
Death ” had been depicted on the 
wall of the old Dominican cemete- 
ry at Bale long before Holbein was 


* Reproductions of both pictures in outline are 
given in Crowe’s Handbook. 
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old enough to paint. His “Dance 
of Death,” which soon became fa- 
mous, and still remains so, was a 
series of little drawings, executed in 
wood, to the number of forty-one, 
in which the grim skeleton was rep- 
resented as interfering with the 
enjoyments, pleasures, and occupa- 
tions of every class of society, from 
the pope and the emperor to the 
little child who stands watching its 
mother as she prepares the meal 
which it will never taste. The 
rich and spoiled daughter of fash- 
ion must yield when the fatal hour- 
glass is held up before her startled 
eyes. Nay, the very priest who is 
carrying the Viaticum to the dying 
receives notice that his own time 
has come when he sees the skele- 
ton leading the way, his sand-glass 
under his arm, and carrying in one 
bony hand the lantern with its 
light, while ringing the sacring- 
bell with the other, just as the sac- 
ristan does still in a Flemish or 
German town. Many of the little 
scenes are pointed with hardly-con- 
cealed satire, directed against sun- 
dry abuses of the time, both in 
civil and ecclesiastical matters ; for 
in Holbein’s day, as in Diirer’s, 
polemics ran high in politics and 
in religion. The moral of the 
whole is clear and forcibie: the 
certain, and perhaps unexpected, 
arrival of the “ ineluctabilis hora.” 

The limits of our article are 
nearly reached before we have said 
a word of two later painters who, 
each of them'in his own way, gave 
a new impulse to devotional art. 
Rembrandt in Holland and Ru- 
bens in Flanders united the high- 
est technical excellence as artists 
with such feeling of religious sub- 
jects as was necessary to guide 
their hands te the execution of 
great and lasting work in that di- 
rection. ‘The “ Descent from the 
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Cross,” in Antwerp cathedral, and 
another great picture there, the 
“Elevation of the Cross,” exhibit 
Christian art in all the glory of 
color and splendor of drawing. 
A wide interval, indeed, separates 
the gorgeous style of Rubens from 
the simpler conceptions of Van 
Eyck or the tragic vein of Diirer. 
We shall not attempt to decide® 
which is more likely to appeal to 
the heart with a lasting influence. 
Both are effective, though one may 
be more so than the other. As 
regards the sombre and intensely 
suggestive style of Rembrandt, “ the 
inspired Dutchman,” his rendering 
of Scripture scenes rivets them on 
the memory as actually seeing 
them might have done. The very 
effort to pierce the gloom, and de- 
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tect all that it only half reveals, 
makes it impossible ever again to 
forget the scene, be it a memora- 
ble incident in the Gospel narra- 
tive or in the'traditional history of 
the Blessed Mother. Great as a 
draughtsman and etcher, as he was 
a painter, his rich and inexhausti- 
ble imagination positively revelled 
in the endless possibilities of giving 
expression to his teeming ideas. 
What picture the most elaborate 
could suggest more than the empty 
chair at the Emmaus supper, which 
indicates that the Lord has vanislh- 
ed? ‘The two apostles are start- 
ing to their feet, but too late to of- 
fer him their worship. A flash of 
light on the wall behind tells the 
whole story, “how they knew him 
in the breaking of bread.” 





A PRAYER 


OF LOVE. 


MOTHER benign, upon whose sinless breast 
The weary head of Jesus oft hath lain 
In peaceful slumber, while thy wakeful thoughts 
Kept silent vigil, dwelling on his words, 
What must have been thy love! 


Thou second Eve, Mother of life to man! 

Whose sweet humility brought down from heaven 

Emmanuel; when Gabriel’s greeting voice 

Told the good tidings, ’twas thy meek response 
Brought peace into the world : 


Peace to the sin-worn land of Israel, 

Truce to her living, rest unto her dead : 

And heaven rang forth with one exultant cry, 

Hail, full of grate! thou first and only fair 
Of Eden’s daughters, hail ! 


Virgin most lowly, by that sacred bond 
Which raises thee to heights no mind can reaci:, 
Look kindly on thy children; guide our steps ; 
And bring back to the One Fold of thy Son 

All souls now led astray. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HYGIENE, 


THERE is a large class of Pro- 
testant books which may be de- 
scribed as ethically “on the fence.” 
These are written with the lauda- 
ble intention of giving advice to 
young men, forming the character 
of young women, brightening the 
domestic hearth, advocating the 
“small moralities” of life, and 
gently leading the tottering foot- 
steps of age to the peace of the 
tomb. It is much to be feared 
that these well-meaning books have 
seldom any readers, the very per- 
sons whom they are intended to 
benefit being the first to eschew 
them. There they stand, however, 
upon the library shelf of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and 
public lyceums. Bound in blue 
and gold, they are presented to 
young lady graduates and find 
their way into Christmas stockings. 
They pop out ‘at you in hotel par- 
lors, and lurk among your maga- 
zines and journals. They have 
often a pleading earnestness of ti- 
tle, such as Young Man! whither? 
or Maiden! wherefore? but their 
clean, uncut pages awaken a fear 
that they often plead in vain. 

Every man believes that he can 
give advice, and this is the raison 
@'étre of such books. But the dif- 
ficulty is, there is only one way of 
enabling men to practise advice 
—i.¢., by the help of supernatural 
grace—and it is the utter ignoring 
of this essential which makes such 
books so incongruous. Despite 
the appeal to “ religion,” their car- 
dinal teaching is the worldly good 
which comes from being virtuous; 
or, in other words, it pays to be 
holy, and morality is a powerful 


factor in the completion of Number 
One. This is an intensification of 
Pelagianism, and, we blush to say, 
it is confined almost exclusively 
to the writings of the “ great Ameri- 
can moralists.” Heaven knows we 
are sordid and selfish enough with- 
out seeking excuse in Scripture or 
incentives in ethical science. But 
the moralists know our love of 
money, our intense business energy, 
and our practical way of viewing 
most questions in their pecuniary 
relations, and thus is evolved the 
morality of selfishness, with its 
mystic symbol Al. 

Although such books claim to be 
embodiments of moral philosophy, 
they are excluded from any claim 
to that noble title by their failure 
to assign any motive for the moral 
actions which they counsel. Dr. 
Holland’s Zvery-day Topics and ‘I. 
Starr King’s Substance and Shadow 
give no reason whatever for the 
morality which they inculcate, ex- 
cept the overmastering importance 
of Al. We have several excellent 
American moralists, as Dwight, 
Wayland, and Hopkins, who, falsely, 
it is true, but generously, hold that 
benevolence is the highest good, in 
direct contradiction to the Al 
ethicists. In fact, these latter 
gentlemen, emboldened by the full- 
fledged development of their sys- 
tem in the intense selfishness pro- 
claimed by evolutionism, have 
dropped the “ideal,” and repre- 
sent life as a desperate struggle for 
bread, in which the fittest survive, 
mainly through physical power, 
which may fully claim to be “mo- 
ral” in the highest sense. 

This brutal muscularity is not 
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to be viewed as synonymous with 

-the beautiful strength which the 
Greeks idealized, thus taking away 
the gross realism attached to the 
sinews of a pugilist or an athlete. 
But young men and women must 
take exercise “in order to breathe 
to the full -the bounding pulse-life 
of nature, and feel the royal exhila- 
ration of the uncorrupted animals 
of the forest. An unhealthy man 
cannot quaff the fulness of life’s 
intoxication.” If this means any- 
thing it means something which a 
Christian would regard as the ani- 
mality spoken of by St. Paul. 
The coarsest ridicule is showered 
upon the “puling wretches” who 
cannot take the stroke in a boat- 
race or do without an afternoon 
cup of tea. Dr. Hall and Dio 
Lewis both claim to be “ moral- 
ists” in the truest sense, and trace 
all vicious inclinations to some- 
thing physically wrong, and the 
Al philosophers echo them most 
faithfully. One would think that 
no spiritual being could become 
so blinded as to place his highest 
moral good and its continuance 
upon the state of his nerves. We 
thought that Moleschott and D’Hol- 
bach were classed among material- 
ists. But we are told by “Chris- 
tian philosophers” that there is no 
thought without phosphorus, no 
moral purity without a just equi- 
poise of temperament, and no con- 
scientiousness without a big bump 
in the coronal region. 

To read these moralists one 
would fancy that the chief duty of 
man is to keep and to improve his 
health. Morning prayer may be 
advisable, but the bath is indis- 
pensable. There can be no moral 
cleanliness without the vigorous 
use of the flesh-brush and the 
towel. The highest spiritual per- 
fection depends upon the efficiency 
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of our shower-bath, and the glow 
of devotional fervor is undesirable 
unless the whole body is at nor- 
mal temperature. The beauty of 
the advice comes in with the intro- 
duction of the Scriptural warrants. 
All of us know the conditions of 
bathing, but how few of us last 
summer at Long Branch or Cape 
May realized that we were fulfill- 
ing to the letter the “ moral injunc- 
tions ” of Moses, John the Baptist, 
and the “ far-seeing Saviour”! The 
morning bath, according to the 
moralists, is the genuine baptism, 
“and theologians who prate about 
sacraments show that they know 
nothing about hygiene.” Among 
the benefits of the bath may be 
noted “a firm determination to 
fight the battles of life and to over- 
come temptation "—a happy con- 
summation which most of us think 
is brought about by prayer. But 
then prayer, being a “liberation of 
force,” is unscientific. The young 
man and woman are conjured to 
preserve their health at all haz- 
ards. Cherish it as you would your 
own soul. Leave nothing undone 
to gain it, if lost. It is the pearl 
without price. Without health you 
have no show in the awful, the ter- 
rible battle of life. You are elbow- 
ed, driven to the wall, looked upon 
as a horrible burden,’ a leper from 
whom the Goddess of Health shrinks 
appalled. You drag out a misera- 
ble existence, unpitied and avoid- 
ed, and you are liable to be hur- 
ried to a pauper’s grave, with a 
feeling of glad relief on the part 
of the survivors. On the other 
hand, how glorious is bonny, bux- 
om health, etc. 

The young man, in view of the 
supreme excellence of health, is im- 
plored to guard it with all the de- 
fences which bran-bread, oatmeal, 
and abundance of pure water throw 
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around it. He should carefully 
avoid the style of collars known as 
Piccadilly, and reflect long upon 
the proper width of his trousers. 
Ignorance may laugh at braces, but 
how many can trace the ruin of 
their health to too much tightness ! 
A false etiquette permits the clos- 
ing of windows when the thermome- 
ter is at freezing-point, though arc- 
tic travellers scout the idea. All 
the vertebrate animals should wear 
flannel ; and what if silly domestics 
do grumble at your insisting upon 
a warm foot-bath, with mustard, 
every night? It is the chief moral 
duty to preserve your health, and 
all other duties must group them- 
selves around it. Whatever virtues 
you practise, never omit your prac- 
tice of the dumb-bells, and make 
it an invariable rule.never to give 
a penny to a mendicart whom you 
suspect of not having washed his 
face. Ten to one, if he bathed, he 
would not be a beggar. If your 
church is unventilated on no con- 
ditions go to it. Rather take a 
leisurely walk to a public garden 
and inhale the Great Spirit of Na- 
ture, who cannot send his vivifying 
influence into the dingy tenements 
and lurking-places of disease which 
men, as if in irony, call his dwell- 
ing-place. Be careful that your 
toes are well protected in bed, and, 
if sleepless, on no account turn 
your mind to any devotional or 
other emotional subject, but calmly 
count one thousand until Morpheus 
waves you into the land of dreams. 

In fact, the Al moralists are so 
intent upon the importance of 
health that they forget all about 
any Christian practices which have 
not a medical aspect. Some praise 
the sanitary regulations of certain 
monastic orders, and vegetarians 
in particular are quite enthusiastic 
over the fasts prescribed by the 
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Catholic Church. Butas the church 
has not made bathing an article of, 
faith, “like the grand old Mosaic 
covenant ” she comes in for a num- 
ber of raps, particularly as she cer- 
tainly does not appear to condemn 
the “horrid austerities practised 
by some of her saints, under the 
delusion that they are propitiating 
an angry Deity.” Of course the 
whole spirituality of the Christian 
faith, as a ministry of sorrow and 
of suffering, is hidden from these 
men, who worship Hygeia without 
even the graceful forms of the old 
Romans and Greeks. The natural 
man recognizes health as the chief 
of our temporal goods, but neither 
Greek estheticism nor Roman va- 
lor believed in coddling our bodies 
or placing physical strength as the 
summum bonum. Health is chiefly 
valuable, morally speaking, as an 
admirable facility for serving God 
and our neighbor more earnestly ; 
but heathenism itself rejects it as 
an end. The nirvana of the In- 
dic creeds is something heroic com- 
pared with this valetudinarianism. 
Sickness sweetens and purifies most 
men, and we may never know the 
genuine beauty of a friend’s charac- 
ter, or his reserves of patience and 
tenderness, until we see him strick- 
en with disease and pain. 

The young man, glowing with 
health and fully acquainted with 
the number of bones in his back, 
must now proceed to develop his 
will-power. For the benefit of or- 
dinary Christians it may be said 
that the will-power corresponds to 
the divine help we are promised in 
order to fulfil God’s commandments. 
The will-power dispenses with the 
aids to salvation. But here, alas! 
there is a slight hitch. Before you 
can be assured of possessing the 
will-power examine your face well 
in the glass. If your chin retreats, 
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and the angle formed by the tip of 
your nose, and your ears, and the 
top of your head does not fulfil the 
conditions of Cuvier’s facial angle, 
return at once to the dumb-bells. 
Your whole future will now depend 
upon rectifying this unfortunate de- 
fect. Much may be done by phy- 
sical exercise, but you must bring 
the moral faculties into play. Ex- 
ercise your will in doing disagree- 
able things. Force yourself to get 
out of bed on a cold night, and to 
stand on one leg in your room. 
Run around the corner in your 
bare head and slippers, and face 
the ridicule of the passers-by. 
If you prefer one side of the 
street, take the other. Try to like 
people whom you naturally detest. 
Bring the will up with a jerk, 
if you ;find it disposed to shrink. 
Be of good courage when you hear 
people speaking of you as obstinate 
and mulish, for it is a sure sign that 
you are advancing in will-power. 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
the favored mortal whose facial an- 
gle is perfect has no difficulty in 
obeying the Ten Commandments. 
In fact, he rather smiles at the 
limited number. The most dis- 
agreeable duties are cheerfully as- 
sumed, and he is a walking ful- 
filment of the Delphian oracle, 
“ Know thyself!” 

All hail, grand, moral philosophy 
of the Number One !—for, recollect, 
we are only in the atrium of the 
glorious temple in which the model 
young man will shortly be enthron- 
ed. We shall see him, in fine phy- 
sical condition, reclining upon a 
fabulous heap of money-bags, with 
the model young woman, his wife, 
and his children, by the law of evo- 
lution, potentially much more high- 
ly developed than their parents. 

Still, it is with a pang of regret 
that we behold vanishing into thin 
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air the speculations of the great 
sages of antiquity and those of 
their modern commentators. This 
system is not Epicurean, for our 
young man may not even smoke a 
cigar. T.S. Arthur has computed 
the cost of a daily five-cent cigar 
during the necessarily long life of 
our healthy young man, and the 
sum, properly invested, is enor- 
mous. It is not Bentham’s utilita- 
tianism, for the young man is ad- 
vised to look chiefly to his own 
happiness, regardless of that of the 
greatest number. It is not the Car- 
tesian, for there is not a sylla- 
ble about the revealed will of God. 
It is not Kantian or Coleridgean, 
for it does not claim an immediate 
intuition of moral truth. In fact, 
it immediately intues only the bath- 
tub, and affirms positively only of 
the superiority of gaiters to boots 
as a healthy covering for the feet. 
It is not Socratic, for it does not 
firmly distinguish between good 
and evil; nor is it Platonic, for its 
virtue is not intellectual. It has 
not even the Aristotelian juste mi- 
lieu, for our young man of will-pow- 
er is a paragon of virtue, and his 
opposite an unhappy sink of vice. 
The Stoics would have laughed it to 
scorn, and the Neo-Platonists would 
have regarded it as the very depths 
of gross naturalism. The German 
metaphysical dreamers would puff 
it away with a whiff of their to- 
bacco-pipes, and Rosmini and Gio- 
berti would not give it even a 
thought. It has no spiritual ele- 
ment to attract the attention of 
any one, except the average young 
man, who has made up his mind to 
become president or a bank direc- 
tor, and who, in consequence, care- 
fully avoids billiards and euchre. 
Our young man, now having his 
will-power as highly developed as 
his facial angle will permit, must 
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proceed to exercise it in the acqui- 
sition of that station and influence 
among men for which his observ- 
ance of the rules heretofore laid 
down eminently qualify him. A 
careful examination of what is 
meant by the phrase “station and 
influence” has satisfied us that 
money is their equivalent. And 
here we protest, in the name of 
Americans, against the false idea 
that we live only to make money. 
It is just this class of books that 
misrepresents us before the world. 
We do like money, and we make 
money; but we spend it far more 
freely than any other nation. 
There are fewer misers in America 
than in any other part of the globe. 
It may be that we lavish money 
foolishly, but he knows little of the 
American character who would re- 
present it as penurious. To judge 
from our popular moralists, the 
American recognizes as his sole 
god “the almighty dollar,” and 
pays it worship so assiduous that 
all his other reverences sink into 
nothingness before it. The natu- 
ral reason why we like to make 
money is because the nation is in- 
tensely energetic. A man of im- 
mense fortune would almost seem 
just as willing to lose it for the ex- 
citement of making another. No 
American cuts his throat merely 
for having lost his fortune. It is a 
libel on the national character to 
represent it as wretchedly avari- 
cious; and it is in keeping with the 
absurdity of the “ moralists ” whom 
we are reviewing for them to ad- 
vise the young man to make money 
an object of attainment quite as 
precious as health, which, indeed, 
is one of the conditions requisite 
for the gaining of fortune. 

Parents are advised to train their 
children in habits of economy from 
the earliest age. The very first pre- 
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sent should be a toy bank in which 
stray pennies may be carefully 
hoarded. Children should never 
be allowed to eat sweetmeats or in- 
dulge in such games as kite-flying 
or “commons.” A good ball ought 
to last until they have outgrown 
the taste for play. Small pieces of 
string, pins, nails, etc., should be 
carefully preserved. A small pre- 
sent, such as the promise of an en- 
tertaining walk, should be held out 
to the child who has gathered the 
greatest number of pins. Fathers 
should promise their sons a new 
Bible if they wear their shoes to 
the furthest limit compatible with 
serviceableness. Attention should 
be frequently called to the improvi- 
dence of the Irish, who eat meat three 
times a day and go off to all sorts 
of concerts and other amusements. 
James Parton says that the unto- 
wardness of the Irish is mainly due 
to their fondness for smoking tobac- 
co. Resolve that you will never 
smoke. ‘The Irish, moreover, buy 
too many vegetables, canned fruit, 
fish, etc., and are more eager for 
the first fruits in the market than 
any millionaire. Resolve to avoid 
their extravagance. ‘The Germans 
drink lager-beer, for which they pay 
five cents a glass. Five cents in 
fifty years will be a sum to contem- 
plate with glowing feelings of de- 
light and self-approbation. The 
French drink claret, which is also 
very dear. In this way parents can 
impress their children with the 
great moral virtues of self-denial 
and abstemiousness. 

On reaching maturity the young 
man is advised to study well the 
characters of those with whom he 
comes in contact in business. From 
the serene height of his virtues, 
he can quickly detect the weak- 
nesses of those unfortunate men who 
did not enjoy his moral training. 
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He studies their weaknesses. He 
watches their unguarded moments, 
which are only too frequent, seeing 
that they generally have no will- 
power. He seizes opportunities. 
He does disagreeable things for 
the sake of the exceeding great re- 
ward in the future. He seeketh a 
wife (vide Young Ladies’ Guide), 
and he lives, in full physical 
strength, to a happy old age, and 
descends into the tomb after the 
manner prescribed in Zhe Sloping 
Pathway, by the same author. 

Books on old age, which flour- 
ish under such titles as Looking 
toward Sunset, invariably assume 
that the old gentleman is, to use 
a rather slangy expression, “ pretty 
well fixed.” He has nothing to do 
but to be didactic. He gathers his 
grandchildren around him and tells 
them of his early struggles, his fierce 
fight against the temptation to buy 
an overcoat when he had the mo- 
ney and sorely needed one; his 
dispensing with a clerk and wash- 
erwoman when he was founding 
the fortunes of his house; his 
rough experience when he acted as 
a private watchman, and his trium- 
phant defeat of coalitions of watch- 
men against him; his encounter 
with an Irish coalman when he ex- 
pressed his determination to put in 
his own coal, and his glow of manly 
satisfaction at thus having saved a 
quarter; his determination to be- 
come a rich and honored member 
of society; “ And now my children” 
(smiling) “ see me.” 

There is a very charming book 
of Cicero’s, De Senectute, in which 
he describes the compensations of 
old age, but he evidently was not 
aware of the kind of compensation 
here described. ‘The retrospect 
of old age, according to Tully, 
should take in manifold deeds of 


heroism, of kindliness, of doing ser- 
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vice to the commonwealth. But if 
the chief crown of old age is to 
be a night-cap of United States 
bonds the halo somehow or other 
vanishes. Even Macbeth’s dream 
of honored old age is an improve- 
ment upon this, and the great old 
men whom Cicero describes had 
little fortune beyond honors and 
troops of friends. There is no- 
thing more beautiful than age in 
its full ear of good works; but 
Heaven save us from “ descending 
the vale ” in a patent invalid-chair, 
talking morally about our triumphs, 
which were somebody else’s de- 
feats ! 

It is only when one reads these 
goody-goody books that he real- 
izes the extent which the biol- 
ogy of evolutionism has reached. 
The speculations of Herbert Spen- : 
cer have quite supplanted the old 
teachings of. the English moral phi- 
losophers. The deformity of evo- 
lution is most apparent in its mo- 
ral essays. There is something 
quite fascinating in the scientific 
writings of the Darwinian school; 
but then, you know, the gréat strug- 
gle for existence took place myri- 
ads of ages ago. You cannot be 
expected to sympathize with the 
extinct species that went down be- 
fore the fierce onslaught of the 
“fittest.” It is all like the wars 
of the giants. But when the evo- 
lution theory applies its sociology 
you begin to regret that you ever 
felt any interest in the vile thing. 
Spencer, the moralist of evolution, 
asks you such horrible questions as 
Whether deformed persons should 
be encouraged to live; whether 
there is any “charity” in succor- 
ing the incurable; whether imbe- 
ciles and the insane had not best 
be disposed of as we are counsel- 
led to dispose of them in Plato’s 
Republic ; is life worth living for 
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those who cannot make a living? 
—and other suggestions which go 
with a chill to the heart of him 
who, afar off, follows in the foot- 
steps of the infinitely compassion- 
ate Redeemer of mankind.* What 
business has anybody to be poor, 
lame, blind, or dumb? Whose 
fault is it? What right have sick- 
ly people to get married, or, if 
married, to preserve their diseased 
offspring, that will grow up burdens 
on society? Why dowe encourage 
idleness and improvidence in the 
building of almshouses and refu- 
ges, when without them the wretch- 
ed race of inutiles would quickly 
perish under the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest? O horrible 
outcome of science! This is your 
boasted redemption of humanity! 
Rejoice, O man! if you are strong 
and well to do, and filled with the 
comforts and appliances of this 
life, for they will enable you all 
the more readily to overthrow and 
stamp out your weaker brother! 


It is byt justice to Protestantism 
to say that, while most of these di- 
dactic books profess that hybrid 
belief, they are in the main writ- 
ten by laymen. Yet we notice a 
vagueness and weakness in ser- 
mon literature which argue ill for 
the earnestness of the ministry. 
There is a timidity in citing Scrip- 
ture wholly unknown to the old- 
er divines. The Reverend Doctor 
Boardman’s book entitled (rather 
vaguely) Zhe Creative Week is a 
cumbrous apology for Genesis. So 
undefined is the relation of Pro- 
testantism to the letter of the 
Scriptures that we are at sea in 
every book of sermons we take up. 
There are but few Protestant cler- 
gymen unaware of the disintegra- 
tion that has been going on for the 


* H. Spencer's Essays in Biology. 
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past decade in the old orthodox 
views regarding the inspiration, 
authenticity, and authority of the 
Bible; and the younger generation 
have not the courage of the older 
to cite a text with a triumphant 
sense of infallibility. There is an 
uneasy consciousness that Biblicism 
has been pushed to lengths at 
which scholarship laughs, and lit- 
tle surprise would be felt if the 
changes now being made by the 
Board on the Revision of the Scrip- 
tures would touch all the vital 
texts to which Protestantism ap- 
peals for its doctrinal vindication. 
The word “ faith” has been suffer- 
ed to stand in the Pauline Epistles, 
in sheer despair of getting a sub- 
stitute. Things look shaky indeed 
if the pet word of Protestantism 
does not signify what it has been 
taken for centuries to mean. 
Whatever be the reason, it is re- 
markable that Protestant preach- 
ers, those at least who publish their 
sermons, are very sparing in the 
use of texts, and, indeed, rarely 
quote one without an apologetic 
footnote indicating their know- 
ledge of the objection to the sense 
in which it is employed. 

The older homiletical literature 
of Protestantism is hearty and vi- 
gorous. Old Doctor South is en- 
joyable to this day ; and, in fact, the 
old English divines were well vers- 
ed in the Scriptures, and, as they 
studied the Fathers, their discour- 
ses on general moral themes were 
theologically correct. The Ductor 
Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor is a 
fair enough moral theology, though 
he had not the advantage of seeing 
such moralists as St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, who may be said to have 
given scientific form to his model, 
Busenbaum. The peculiarity of 
the old English Protestant divines 
is their unquestioned acceptance of 
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the literalness of their texts where 
a figurative meaning is not obvious ; 
but this off-hand interpretation is 
shrinkingly avoided by their suc- 
cessors, who are bewildered by 
their commentators and exegesists. 
The influence of German ration- 
alistic criticism on the Church of 
England has been very depressing, 
because the English mind is na- 
turally reverent of things sacred, 
and hates to sift an oracle of the 
Most High as it would examine a 
forged check. The German mind 
has no such weakness, and it is 
painful to read the cool analysis 
of even such “piovs men” as 
Schleiermacher, who do not appear 
to be conscious of any other feel- 
ing than that of the love of inves- 
tigating the truth of the Scriptures. 


‘Once unsettled, the religious mind 


of England will never again place 
the Bible in its hallowed niche, 
unless, indeed, it places it where it 
properly belongs, in the hands of 
the Catholic Church, its witness 
andinterpreter. The great thought 
of St. Augustine, “I would not be- 
lieve the Scriptures unless on the 
authority of the Catholic Church,” 
seems to be interpenetrating the 
mind of the English Church. 
There is that strong, that supreme 
common sense of the Saxon which 
perceives the necessity of some au- 
thority behind the Bible, and in- 
dependent of it, to explain its ex- 
istence and its meaning. If this 
common sense is much longer out- 
raged the English will give up the 
Bible altogether, as unhappily some 
of their strongest minds have 
done. 

The current moral essays based 
upon the Bible might as well be 
predicated upon a sentence from 
Confucius. ‘The texts selected are 
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those expressive of general moral 
obligations or of some historical 
event. Dogmatic theology is most 
scrupulously avoided. There is a 
painful lookout for some subject of 
present interest, and for the minis- 
ter a terrible railroad accident is 
rather a relief. He feels the need 
of saying something positive to his 
people; but as they have no syste- 
matic faith, and do not as a class 
believe in or know anything about 
supernatural grace, he necessarily 
falls back upon our moral young 
man and woman. It is very sad 
to see how utterly oblivious the 
preacher is to what is so familiar 
to Catholics—namely, the necessity 
of obtaining grace through the sac- 
raments. This Pelagianism is more 
limp and contradictory than the 
parent error which St. Augustine 
combated. Indeed, it is an open 
question with them whether we 
had Adam at all in whom to fall, 
and as to original sin, who knows 
what it is? It is this wretch- 
ed shirking of the plainest doctri- 
nal and moral issues that condemns 
Protestantism without hope. What 
is the use of flattering a congre- 
gation, who despise the preacher 
quite as much as he despises them, 
for their mutual shrinking from the 
moral questions and responsibili- 
ties which must face them some 
day or other. 

But enough! Here we are vio- 
lating one of the great canons of 
health by’ getting ourselves into a 
heat upon a subject very, very 
remotely connected with the chief 
end of man, which is to live health- 
fully, comfortably, and _praise- 
worthily in this world, and, of 
course, as an estimable American 


citizen, to occupy a front seat in 
the next. 


7. 
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THE occurrence of the centen- 
nial anniversary of few dates has 
evoked more glorious memories in 
the minds of men than will that— 
now only two years distant—of the 
16th of April, 1782, in the thoughts 
of Irishmen. It is true that they 
cannot boast the keeping intact the 
great rights their predecessors won, 
and the glorious winning of which 
1882 will remind them of, and 
equally true that they can hardly 
review the history of their country 
during the past century with un- 
mixed feelings; but gloom-cover- 
ed and sad as may be the record 
over which they cast their gaze, yet 
still amidst its sombre writings, its 
black entries of oppression, rebel- 
lion, and famine, some brighter 
ones appear, and that scroll which 
tells the story of 1782 and of the 
winning of Catholic emancipation 
is not one of which Irishmen need 
be ashamed or regard with aught 
but feelings of pride. 

The year 1782 saw England sore- 
ly pressed by many foes, hemmed 
in by a circle of enemies. Struck 
down at Yorktown by the genius 
of Washington and the valor of his 
soldiers, again at Nevis .and St. 
Christopher, at Minorca and in the 
Bahamas, by Frank and Spaniard, 
the ensign of England was never 
upheld more proudly than at Gib- 
raltar and St. Vincent by the de- 
termined Elliott and the valorous 
Rodney. It was at this climax of 
her struggle, when foes were press- 
ing her sore, that England dis- 
cerned that to the circle of these 
leagued against her there seemed 
about to be added another. The 
new-comer was Ireland demanding 


rights God-given. England was in 
her hour of sorest need. Necessity 
the most dire compelled her to 
yield to Ireland what her sense of 
justice would hardly have induced 
her to give; and Ireland, without 
bloodshed, by the mere exhibition 
of the power, the military strength, 
which had so long lain dormant in 
her people, achieved a great vic- 
tory and accomplished a great re- 
volution. In the story of 1782 a 
curious fact stands out: the belief, 
strong almost as religious faith, in 
the nationality of Ireland was pre- 
served at a most critical period by 
those who can hardly be account- 
ed the hereditary guardians of that 
most precious heritage; and if we 
carry our glance onwards beyond 
the limits of this article, we will see 
that when the Irish Catholic was 
fitted again to uphold the banner 
of his country’s rights, when a few 
years of comparative freedom had 
taught him again to walk erect and 
the limbs so long paralyzed by en- 
erv.iing chains had regained some 
of their olden vigor, then the cause 
of Ireland again fell to his keep- 
ing. In truth, no stranger story is 
there in all the strange episodes 
which histories tell than that which 
recounts how, almost against their 
will, the descendants of the English 
settlers in Ireland, the descendants 
of Norman, Cromwellian, and Dutch 
invaders, were driven to take up 
and uphold the banner of Ireland’s 
nationality. The Catholic people 
of Ireland, plundered and oppress- 
ed, hunted to the hills and bogs of 
Connaught, banned, disinherited, 
and despoiled, deprived of educa- 
tion and the commonest rights of 
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man, by a miracle were enabled to 
keep their religious faith—kept it 
in spite of temptation and terror. 
But a people in such straits were 
hardly fitted to maintain, could 
hardly hope to defend properly, the 
abstract and actual rights of their 
native land to political freedom. 
And yet God willed not that those 
rights should sink into oblivion; 
while the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, bruised. and hampered by 
their disabilities, were unable to 
keep them as they kept them in 
the days of yore, Irish Protestants 
were driven to maintain them and 
to uphold the right of Ireland to 
freedom. 

When Ireland was first “con- 
quered” by the Anglo-Normans of 
Henry II., and the Irish chiefs 
pledged their fealty to that mon- 
arch, he called a council or parlia- 
ment at Lismore, at which it was 
mutually agreed that the laws then 
in force in England should become 
effective in Ireland. But it must 
be borne in mind that even Henry 
was not so rash as to seek to make 
them operative without the consent 
of the representatives of the Irish 
people. On Henry’s return to Eng- 
land he appears to have sent to 
Ireland a “ Modus tenendi parlia- 
mentum,” or form of holding par- 
liaments there, similar to that which 
had become usage in England.* 
The authenticity of this document 
has been much questioned, but the 
fact of its existence has been main- 
tained by as respectable authorities 
as those who have denied it. In 
1216 Henry III. granted a charter 
of liberties to Ireland. The same 
year he, by charter, conferred upon 
the English “a free and independent 
Parliament,” ¢ and in it confirmed 


*Molyneux. Madden's Connection of Ireland 
with England. 
+ Madden. 
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his charter to the Irish, stating that, 
“in consideration of the loyalty of 
his Irish subjects, they and their 
heirs for ever should enjoy all the 
liberties granted by his father and 
him to the realm of England.” Dr. 
Madden, in his valuable work, Con- 
nection of Ireland with England, 
says: “Ireland under Henry II., 
John, and Henry III. had all the 
laws, customs, and liberties of 
England conferred on it, not by 
English parliaments but by English 
sovereigns, Assuredly the great 
privilege of all, that of the national 
council, was not withheld. Henry 
II. held this national council at 
Lismore; John confirmed all his 
father’s privileges, and his succes- 
sor confirmed all those of the two 
preceding sovereigns, and exem- 
plified that form of holding parlia- 
ments which John transmitted into 
Ireland; while in France his queen, 
then regent of the kingdom, sought 
succors in men and money from 
the Irish Parliament, and left on 
record a document which all the 
ingenuity of the opponents of Irish 
independence cannot divest of its 
value as an incontrovertible tes- 
timony to the independence and 
perfect organization of a legislative 
body, composed of Lords and Com- 
mons, at that early period.” With- 
out entirely agreeing with Dr. 
Madden that there is absolute evi- 
dence of the “perfect organiza- 
tion,” at the period referred to, of 
an Irish Parliament, one cannot 
doubt that the early Norman kings, 
in many documents and by many 
acts, admitted their inability to 
bind the people of Ireland by laws 
unsanctioned by some body of r:- 
presentatives. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the Irish knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses were assem- 
bled in parliament in England. In 
the tenth year of the reign of Hen- 
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ry IV. the Irish Parliament affirm- 
ed its independence by enacting 
“that no law made in the Par- 
liament of England should be of 
force in Ireland till it was allowed 
and published by authority of the 
Parliament in this kingdom.” A 
similar enactment was passed in 
the twenty-ninth year of the same 
king’s reign. By degrees during 
the four hundred years succeeding 
Henry’s landing all the public and 
fundamental laws of England were 
applied to Ireland, but never with- 
out the sanction of the Irish Parlia- 
ment being obtained.* 

By the law known afterwards by 
the name of its framer, Sir Edward 
Poynings, passed in the tenth year 
of the reign of Henry VII., it was 
enacted that before any statute 
could be finally discussed it should 
be previously submitted to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland and his 
privy council, who might at their 
pleasure reject it or transmit it to 
England. If so transmitted, the 
English attorney-general and privy 
council were invested with power 
either to veto its further progress 
or remodel it at their will and then 
return it to Ireland, where the 
original promoters of useful mea- 
sures often received their bills back 
so altered as to be unrecognizable 
as those which were transmitted to 
England, and so mutilated as to be 
worthless for the attainment of the 
purpose for which they were pro- 
pounded. 

The sessions of the Irish Parlia- 
ment were held at uncertain inter- 
vals, never called together unless 
when the English governors had 
some object to accomplish, some 
danger to tide over, or when it was 


* Lucas. Dr. Madden states that during this 
period the Irish Parliament ‘* maintained a noble 
struggle for its rights with an unscrupulous, jeal- 
cus, and insidious rival.”’ 


necessary to dupe the chiefs and 
people into allowing themselves to 
be victimized by some political or 
material fraud. During a quarter 
of a century, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, there was no Irish Parliament ; 
for when parliaments were assem- 
bled, unless they were carefully 
packed, some voice was sure to 
be raised to protest against the 
wrongs done Ireland, some tongue 
was sure to utter denials of the 
right of the foreigners to legislate 
for Irishmen. Barnewall in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and Bolton in 
that of Charles I., made the hall of 
the senate-house ring with their 
denunciations of English turpitude 
and their affirmations of Irish in- 
dependence.* Wars and rebel- 
lions, the Cromwellian and Wil- 
liamite invasions, with the deter- 
mination of the English governors 
to permit no important gathering 
wherein the “mere Irish” could 
express their opinions, prevented 
the regular assemblage of the Par- 
liament; and it is therefore with 
the expulsion of James IIL. and the 
establishment of the rule of Wil- 
liam III. that the story begins 
which ends so gloriously with the 
episodes of 1782. 

In 1692 the first Irish Parliament 
of King William’s reign was con- 
vened and assembled in Dublin. 
Thither came some Irish Catholics 
who foolishly believed that the rights 
won for them at Limerick by the 
valor of Sarsfield and the strategy of 
D’Usson would be held sacred and 
confirmed in the united council of 
the nation; but they were driven 
from the portals of the senate-house 

* In 1642 the Irish House of Commons passed 
the following declaration, drawn up by Sir Richard 
Bolton, Lord Chancellor of Ireland: “ That the 
subjects of Ireland are a free people, and to be 
governed only by the common law of England 
and statutes established by the Parliament of Ire- 


land, and according to the lawful customs used 
therein.”’ 
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by the diabolically designed oath 
which designated the king of Eng- 
land head of the church, and that 
Holy Sacrifice which was to be their 
only consolation and strength dur- 
ing many a dark and wearying year 
of oppression “damnable.” The 
Parliament of 1692 was, therefore, 
the Parliament only of a section, a 
miserably small section, of the peo- 
ple of Ireland; but it contained 
much educated intelligence, though 
that intelligence was warped by bit- 
ter religious bigotry, and the wealth 
of the nation was represented there- 
in. A parliament composed of such 
men, most of whom knew that what 
they possessed of the world’s goods, 
having been got by the sword, 
should be kept by it also—who, mi- 
nority though they were, dared to 
say to the majority of the nation, 
“You shall have no rights but what 
we choose to give you, and we will 
give you none ”—was not one like- 
ly to submit tamely to the claim 
made by the Parliament of England 
to dictate to them, or to content 
themselves with merely ratifying the 
behests of the ministers of the asth- 
matic monarch of England. There- 
fore this Parliament affirmed the in- 
dependence of the Peers and Com- 
mons of Ireland, and, to prove it, 
rejected one of two money Dills 
sent from England. A Parliament 
was again convened in 1695, and 
this, with many another that came 
after, gave their best efforts to the 
consolidation of Protestant ascend- 
ency, to the perfecting of those ter- 
rible instruments of persecution, the 
penal laws. Condemned to pov- 
erty and ignorance—for any riches 
or learning attained by Irish Cath- 
olics were gained not by favor of, 
but rather despite of, the Irish Par- 
liament—the Catholic portion of 
the people saw themselves deprived 
of arms, land, and political rights, 
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their faith prohibited as a thing 
accursed, their priests banned and 
hunted; yet somehow the fetters 
seemed to hang lighter on their 
limbs, and the night shades of per- 
secution seemed to grow less dark, 
as with bated breath they whisper- 
ed one to another the strange tale, 
which their masters had heard too, 
with mingled wonder and dread, 
how across the seas Irish soldiers 
had met their oppressors; how at 
Steenkerke and Landen, and later at 
Fontenoy, Irish bayonets had re- 
venged the Limerick fraud and 
Irish soldiers died for France for 
the sake of faith and the dear old 
motherland. 

It must be remembered that it 
was the Protestant portion of the 
nation which, possessing the wealth, 
felt taxation most; which, possess- 
ing flocks, felt most the prohibition 
of the woollen manufactures; and 
which, possessing manufactories, 
felt most heavily the commercial 
disabilities which England imposed 
upon Ireland. They were, there- 
fore, continually protesting against 
English interference and affirming 
their own right to self-government. 
Molyneux and Swift, Lucas and 
Boyle, with learned pens and elo- 
quent tongues, proclaimed the right 
of the Irish Parliament to govern 
Ireland asit chose, untrammelled by 
the commands of foreign minister, 
peer, or parliament. Often by cor- 
ruption, the favorite weapon of Eng- 
lish ministers, the objects of the go- 
vernment were attained; but from 
the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century few parliaments met in 
which the power of the “ Patriots,” 
as they were styled, was not felt, 
in which the corrupters and the 
corrupted were not lashed by the 
scathing words of some of the ad- 
vocates of independence. 

In 1773 the men of Boston cast 
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the cargo of the Dartmouth into 
the waters of their harbor, and in 
1774 the Congress of Philadelphia 
sent words of greeting to the Irish 
people. Thenceforward men’s eyes 
were directed tothe desperate strug- 
gle waged between liberty and tyr- 
anny across the Atlantic, and the 
down-trodden of every land learned 
the lesson of the mighty power that 
dwells in the will of a united peo- 
ple. Irish Protestants saw that 
England, in her need, could spare 
them no men, nor ships, nor money 
for the defence of Ireland; that if 
the country was in danger of in- 
vasion, that danger would not be 
averted by any aid from England, 
for England found it difficult to 
guard her own shores. Then it 
was that in 1778 the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed the Militia Bill, and 
the people set themselves to work 
at that easy task for those of Cel- 
tic blood—the learning to be sol- 
diers. 

It isdifficult to restrain one’s pen 
in describing the state of Ireland 
in 1779, when first Lord Charlemont 
took command of the Volunteers 
and the force began to assume re- 
spectable proportions. . Sir Jonah 
Barrington says: “ By the paralyz- 
ing system thus adopted [z.c., Eng- 
lish interference with Irish indus- 
tries and measures] towards Ire- 
land she was at length reduced to 
the lowest ebb ; her poverty and dis- 
tresses, almost at their extent, were 
advancing fast to their. final con- 
summation ; her commerce had al- 
most ceased, her manufactures ex- 
tinguished, her constitution with- 
drawn, the people absolutely de- 
sponding, while public and indi- 
vidual bankruptcy finished a pic- 
ture of the deepest misery ; and the 
year 1779 found Ireland almost 
everything but what such a coun- 
try and such a people ought to 
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have been.” * Twenty thousand 
people, destitute and out of work, 
begged and idled in the streets 
of Dublin; merchants and traders 
were daily driven to insolvency; 
provisions rotted in the warehouses 
of Cork for want of purchasers ; 
the whole social fabric seemed 
about to be destroyed. 

On the 1st of December, 1778, the 
people of Armagh formed the first 
Volunteer Corps. They offered the 
command to Lord Charlemont, who 
held the position of lord lieuten- 
ant of the county. He declined 
the proffered post at first, but after- 
wards, influenced probably by the 
advice of, and under pressure from, 
his friend Henry Grattan, he ac- 
cepted the position. It is difficult 
to form an estimate of the charac- 
ter of James, Earl of Charlemont. 
Honest but timid, patriotic but 
undecided, he had been a greater 
man had he been more ambitious, 
and perhaps made Ireland more 
his debtor had his love of peace 
been less. A patron of the fine 
arts, scholarly and artistic, he oc- 
cupied his position under compul- 
sion, and sheathed his sword only 
too readily, giving up his command 
with more of pleasure than regret. 
His probity cannot be question- 
ed; he acted always as his uncer- 
tain capacity told him was right; 
and while none can doubt his integ- 
rity, many will doubt the wisdom 
of those who made and maintained 
him commander-in-chief. 

Once started, the Volunteer 
movement grew apace. The men 
of every county, the citizens of 
every borough, flocked to the 
colors. The highest born and 
fairest ladies of the land handed 
them their standards and wished 
them “God speed.” The govern- 


* Historic Memoirs of Ireland, page 9, first 
editicn. 
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ment, against their will, had to 
hand them sixteen thousand stand 
of arms; private munificence did 
the rest. Soon artillery and cav- 
alry corps were added, and with- 
in twelve months a fully-equipped 
Irish army, determined to uphold 
the rights of Ireland, faced the 
ministers of King George. At first 
no Catholics were admitted to the 
ranks of the citizen-army; but by 
degrees a spirit of liberality pervad- 
ed most of the regiments, and Ro- 
man Catholics received as hearty 
a welcome as their Protestant breth- 
ren. In many places the Catho- 
lics subscribed to buy arms for 
the Protestant Volunteers, and by 
their disinterested conduct earned 
the respect of all on-lookers. 

As yet England still prohibited 
the free exportation of Irish goods, 
while her manufacturers with the 
products of their looms, and her 
merchants with their wares, inun- 
dated the Irish markets. These 
were sold at an immediate loss with 
a view to future profits, when Irish 
manufacturers and merchants would 
be ruined and their operatives pau- 
perized by this mingled system of 
prohibition and competition. The 
Irish people and the Volunteers, 
though determined at any cost to 
put an end to a state of things 
which could only terminate in the 
ruin of their native land, adopted 
with singular unanimity a course 
calculated to partly accomplish 
what they desired pending the le- 
gislative attainment of their ends. 
The guilds of merchants and tra- 
ders, the bodies corporate, and the 
mass of the people united in re- 
solutions to never buy or sell, to 
consume or wear, any articles of 
foreign manufacture whose equiva- 
lents could be produced in Ireland, 
“until such time as all partial re- 
strictions on their trade should be 
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removed.” These resolutions en- 
couraged Irish manufactures, and 
commerce almost immediately be- 
gan to revive. 

On the 25th of November, 1779, 
the question of voting the supplies 
was to come before the House of 
Commons, and the “ Patriots ” de- 
termined to seek to limit the vote 
to supplies for six months, with a 
view to their being entirely with- 
held in the event of government 
not granting free trade. It was 
therefore thought well that a dis- 
play should be made of the armed 
power which was ready to sustain 
the words of Grattan, and hence 
on the 4th of November the Volun- 
teers of Dublin assembled in Col- 
lege Green under the leadership of 
Ireland’s only duke, his Grace of 
Leinster. The artillery, under the 
command of Napper Tandy, shook 
the portals of the senate-house 
with the thunder of their salutes, 
while from their cannon dangled 
placards bearing monitory and 
mandatory warnings to the govern- 
ment. The flashing bayonets of 
the infantry were backed by the 
unsheathed sabres of the cavalry, 
while the dense crowd of the un- 
armed populace, filling every ave- 
nue of approach to the mustering- 
ground, sent up applauding shouts. 
This display had its due effect ; and 
therefore, when the question of 
supplies came before the house, 
despite the truculence of the at- 
torney-general, John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Clonmel, the resc- 
lution of the “ Patriots” limiting 
their duration to six months was 
passed. The ministry of Lord 
North at once saw the folly of con- 
tending with an armed and united 
people, and yielded to compulsion 
all those liberties of trading which 
Ireland demanded. The popular 
joy at the attainment of this victory 
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was great and universal, but neither 
the people nor their leaders were 
content to regard it as the termina- 
tion of their struggle with England. 
They looked upon it as only the 
harbinger of future and more glo- 
rious victories. 

‘These victories were destined to 
be won as much by the genius and 
talents of Henry Grattan as by the 
armed strength of his countrymen. 
Pure and incorruptible, brave and 
determined to a fault, eloquent 
with a poetical and magnificent 
eloguence in which he had no 
rival, he was a man of all others 
qualified for the position which his 
own knowledge of his abilities led 
him to take, and which his proved 
talents induced his co-laborers to 
freely accord him. ‘To say he had 
faults is perhaps but to call him 
human, for his faults were those of 
all, or nearly all, that group of bril- 
liant orators and able statesmen of 
which he was one. His chief fault 
was that while he loved liberty in 
the abstract, yet the liberty he 
would give the people would be 
only that which he himself might 
think fit; the Parliament should be 
independent, but the people should 
have little voice in its election ; they 
were to have liberty doled out to 
them only as the governing classes 
thought best—in a word, his policy 
never offered, nor would he ever 
allow to be offered, any guarantee 
to the people against future tyran- 
ny on the part of those he would 
keep in eternal possession of power, 
His theory of government appears 
to have been akin to that of Thomas 
Hood when he wrote that he be- 
lieved in “an angel from. heaven 
and a despotism,” for, like Sir Jonah 
Barrington, “he loved liberty but 
hated democracy.” He quarrel- 
led with Flood on the question of 
parliamentary reform, lost an able 
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aide-de-camp for himself, and to the 
cause of Ireland a priceless soldier. 
His virtues were, however, many, 
his gifts and powers great, his pa- 
triotic devotion to Ireland unques- 
tioned; his faults, after all, were 
caused by his mistaken determi- 
nation to love Ireland only in his 
own way. 

On the 19th of April, 1780, Grat- 
tan moved the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Rights which he hoped to get 
adopted by the House of Commons. 
His speech was a masterpiece of 
eloquence, and he was ably second- 
ed by his lieutenants. But cor- 
ruption: was too strong for him, and 
he failed to accomplish his object. 
This year, 1780, was one devoted 
by the Volunteers to the perfecting 
of their organization. Patrician 
and plebeian, peer and citizen, la- 
bored together. The Earl of Bel- 
videre in Westmeath, Lord Kings- 
borough -in Limerick, and Clare 
and Wicklow too, Lord Erne in 
Londonderry, Lord Carysfort in 
Dublin—these and others, with 
Lord Charlemont and the Duke of 
Leinster, with the leading barris- 
ters, merchants, and bankers, work- 
ed unitedly for the one good cause. 
It was during this year that Lord 
Charlemont was elected command- 
er-in-chief of the Volunteers of Ire- 
land. : 

All that Grattan might say or 
attempt in the corrupted and ser- 
vile House of Commons being use- 
less, the chief hope of the “ Pa- 
triots”” lay in the pressure which 
they might hope to bring to bear 
upon the government through the 
medium of the Volunteers. There- 
fore 1781 was given also to the re- 
viewing of the regiments, the per- 
fecting of their armaments, and 
perpetual reiteration by the various 
corps of the great truth they were 
pledged to maintain—viz., that in 
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the “king, Lords and Commons of 
Ireland ” lay the only power to go- 
vern Ireland. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1782, the delegates of thirty 
thousand northern Volunteers met 
in the little church of Dungannon, 
and from the hill whereon it stood 
went forth to the four provinces 
the declaration that “the men of 
the north ” at least would have leg- 
islative freedom for Ireland and 
liberty of conscience for their Ro- 
man Catholic brothers. 

During thissame February Grat- 
tan introduced an address to the 
king declaring the rights of Ireland ; 
but the servile legislators obeyed 
the whip of the obstinate ministers, 
and he was defeated. ‘The end of 
that ministry was at hand. Lord 
North, defeated and disgraced, was 
hurled from power, and Lord Rock- 
ingham and Fox became the king’s 
advisers. Lord Carlisle, who had 
been as blatant of honeyed words 
as one of his successors in his title 
used to be a few years ago when 
filling the self-same post in Ireland, 
was succeeded by the Duke of 
Portland as viceroy. Portland was 
an adroit and wily courtier, well 
fitted to play the part he was sent 
to fill. Heralding his advent, Fox 
wrote some letters to the Earl of 
Charlemont—“ his old and esteemed 
friend” he styles him—embellish- 
ed with his eloquence and adorned 
with compliments ; they are entitled 
to rank as the best efforts ever 
made in writing by one man to at- 
tain a point by playing on the va- 
nity of another. Luckily for Ire- 
land, by the desk of Charlemont 
stood Grattan, and Fox was in- 
formed that the postponement of 
the meeting of Parliament for which 
he pleaded was impossible; that 
Ireland could have no confidence 
in any administration which would 
not concede all she declared to be 
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hers in Grattan’s Declaration of 
Rights, and which he was to move 
anew on the meeting of the house. 
The government now saw that they 
should decide quickly whether they 
would reject the demands of Grat- 
tan, set at defiance an armed na- 
tion, or, acquiescing in the inevita- 
ble, yield to Ireland all that Ireland 
was prepared to take. The meet- 
ing of the Irish Parliament was 
fixed for the 16th of April, 1782; on 
that day Grattan's Declaration was 
to be moved; on that day would 
be decided whether war was to be 
waged between England and Ire- 
land or not. On the gth of April, 
however, Fox communicated to the 
English House of Commons a mes- 
sage from the king, in which his 
majesty, “ being concerned to find 
that discontents and jealousies were 
prevailing amongst his loyal sub- 
jects in Ireland,” asked the house 
“to take the same into their most se- 
rious consideration, in order to such 
a final adjustment as might give mu- 
tual satisfaction to both kingdoms.” 
This meant that all that Ireland 
asked for was to be conceded ; that 
England weak was about to do pen- 
ance for wrongs done when Eng- 
land was strong. Ireland’s Mag- 
na Charta was to be signed and 
sealed by as unwilling hands, under 
as direct compulsion, as was the 
Great Charter of English liberties 
by the only coward amongst the 
Plantagenet kings. 

From early morning on the 16th 
of April the populace had begun 
to fill the streets, the Volunteer 
corps to assemble, those who had 
right to do so to seek admission 
to the galleries of the House of 
Commons. Lining the space be- 
fore its portals were drawn up in 
serried files some of those to 
whom belonged. so much of the 
glory of this day, the Volunteers. 
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Other corps, cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, lined the quays, were post- 
ed on the bridges and in the prin- 
cipal approaches. 

A few regular soldiers kept a 
narrow passage through the surg- 
ing crowd by the statue of King 
William, through Dame Street and 
Cork Hill to the castle gates, 
for the coming of the viceroy—a 
“thin red line ” indeed, fit emblem 
of the power of England to cope 
with Ireland that day. From every 
house fluttered banners; every win- 
dow and every housetop was crowd- 
ed with spectators—spectators of a 
revolution. When the carriage of 
the viceroy appeared slowly moving 
between the soldiers, cheers such as 
had seldom rung through the streets 
of Dublin heralded his coming— 
cheers from the throats of newly- 
made freemen who had burst their 
shackles themselves; from the 
throats of citizens who saw their 
city raised to the dignity of the ca- 
pital of a nation; from the throats 
of Irishmen who saw the grasp of 
the stranger struck from their na- 
tive land. 

Inside the house the scene was 
even more impressive. In the gal- 
leries were assembled the wives 
and daughters of the senators and 
their friends, and the fairest of 
Erin’s daughters looked down on 
that senate-hall wherein were as- 
sembled the most talented and no- 
ble of Erin’s sons. Wearers of co- 
10nets and mitres from the House 
of Peers came and helped to fill 
the gallery. The students of the 
university also were there, and those 
citizens who had been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain admission. The 
bayonets of the Volunteers glis- 
tened even there, for some of them 
stood on guard within the senate- 
chamber. Now again from out- 
side, from the crowded street and 
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crowded square, is heard another 
cheer, louder and deeper far than 
that which they within had heard 
greet the viceroy; for this cheer 
came from the hearts of the people, 
and the applause sounded in its 
echoes even like a blessing. That 
cheer was for Henry Grattan. 

When the excitement had some- 
what subsided within Hely Hutch- 
inson rose and delivered the same 
message as that which Fox had 
read to the Commons of England. 
Mr. George Ponsonby, a creature of 
government, then rose and moved 
an address of thanks to the king, 
and assuring him that the house 
would proceed to the consideration 
of the great objects recommended. 
This was the opening only. Grat- 
tan arose, his countenance worn and 
furrowed by illness and thought; 
his frame, enfeebled and attenuat- 
ed, seemed hardly that of a man fit 
for the mighty task he had set him- 
self, and which he knew was to be 
this day accomplished. Clear as 
a clarion note his matchless voice 
rang through the senate-house : 

“T am now to address a free 
people! Ages have passed away, 
and this is the first moment in 
which you could be distinguished 
by that appellation. 

“T have spoken on the subject 
of your liberty so often that I have 
nothing to add, and have only to 
admire by what heaven-directed 
steps you have proceeded until 
the whole faculty of the nation is 
braced up to the act of her own 
deliverance. 

“TI found Ireland on her knees ; 
I watched over her with an eter- 
nal solicitude; I have traced her 
progress from injuries to arms, and 
from arms to liberty. Spirit of 
Swift! spirit of Molyneux! your 
genius has prevailed. Ireland is 
now a nation. In that new char- 
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acter I hail her, and, bowing to 
her august presence, I say, Esto 
perpetua !” 

He concluded his splendid ora- 
tion by moving the Declaration of 
Rights. It was voted unanimous- 
ly, and Ireland was free ! 

How the solemn pact hereupon 
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entered into by the two nations, 
ratified by the Parliaments of Eng- 
land and Ireland, was foully bro- 
ken by one of them it is not within 
the scope of this article to repeat ; 
if it reminds its readers of at least 
one glorious day in Ireland's life 
its object will have been attained. 





THE BREBEUF FAMILY. * 


A MILE or two southwest of Caen 
you come to a valley among low 
hills delightfully fresh and peaceful 
to those who wish to escape for a 
few hours from the gloom of naf- 
row streets and the bustle of great 
thoroughfares. Here is the grateful 
harmony of rippling waters, joyous 
birds, and whispering leaves. And 
the odors that spring from the 
clover, the profuse wild flowers in 
the meadow, and the very earth 
rank with vegetation are delicious 
to the unaccustomed sense. The 
pleased eye wanders up the valley, 
where there is nothing to break 
the view but a long line of pale 
poplars here and there—that never- 
failing feature of a French land- 
scape. Through the very heart of 
the meadow slowly pulses the river 
Odon, an affluent of the Orne— 
Frigidus Udo, as it is called by 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches, in his 
Carmina, on account of the cool- 
ness of its sparkling waters. He 
was born on its banks. Everything 
here is Arcadian, peaceful, and full 
of repose, in spite of the railway 
that now passes through the val- 
ley. The whole region is best 
seen from the top of the Grande 


* Notice sur les trois Brébeufs. Ch. Duniol et 
ie., Paris. 


Cavée, where you look off over 
meadows, plains, and the distant 
outline of wooded hills. Caen is 
in full sight on its picturesque emi- 
nence, bristhing with steeples and 
towers, among which the eye dis- 
tinguishes the two historic abbeys— 
one founded by William the Con- 
queror and the other by Matilda 
of Flanders. 

At the foot of the hill is an old 
cemetery thick with crosses and 
sepulchral stones, with the Pres- 
bytére on one side, and on the 
other a cluster of houses somewhat 
quaint and interesting, one with 
stout buttresses supporting its time- 
stained walls. This is the parish 
of Venoix, a part of the old baro- 
ny of Louvigny. Louvigny itself 
is not far off. Striking across the 
meadow in which Henry V. of 
England set up his encampment 
when he came to besiege Caen in 
1417, and keeping along the river 
past orchards and vegetable gar- 
dens watered by numerous rills that 
seem trickling everywhere, you 
soon come to a picturesque old 
mill whose revolving wheel beats 
the stream into a foaming cascade, 
the monotonous dash of which only 
adds to the lulling character of the 
whole scene. A little beyond you 
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cross towards a fine avenue leading 
to the chateau of Louvigny. This 
is an interesting place, because it 
belonged for several centuries to 
the Berniéres family, two of whom 
were noted in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for their saintliness. One of 
these was Jourdaine de Berniéres, 
foundress of the Ursulines of Caen. 
The other was her brother, M. de 
Berniéres, Baron of Louvigny and 
royal treasurer at Caen, the well- 
known author of the Chrétien In- 
térieur, an ascetic treatise of great 
repute, that has been republished 
in our day. His memory is also 
associated with the early mission of 
Quebec. This barony passed out 
of the Berniéres name some time 
last century by the marriage of the 
heiress with the Marquis d’Haute- 
ville. . 

‘The barons of Louvigny were 
noted as far back as the twelfth 
century for their Christian charity. 
Some of them made generous do- 
nations to the religious houses at 
Caen, among which was the Hoétel- 
Dieu, founded by Henry II. of Eng- 
land and administered by the regu- 
lar canons of St. Augustin, who, 
until 1792, had the right of nomi- 
nating the curé of Venoix—gene- 
rally a priest distinguished for his 
talents and piety, who bore the 
title of prior. This office was held 
for thirty years, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, by M. 
Nicolas de Brébeuf, the nephew of 
Pére de Brébeuf, the famous Jesuit 
martyr of Canada. Prior Nicolas 
was a man of so.much eminence 
as to be held in great esteem even 
at the court of France. He was a 
persuasive, eloquent preacher, with 
a natural facility of language and a 
simple grandeur of style. His face, 
benevolent and open, reflected his 
very character, which was so mild, 
indulgent, and considerate of others 
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that he was beloved by every one 
who knew him. 

The Brébeuf family had been 
noted for six hundred years for the 
heroic valor and other noble quali- 
ties of its members. One of them 
went over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, ‘and became 
the ancestor, by the female line, of 
the earls of Arundel and the pre- 
sent Duke of Norfolk. Another 
took part in the crusades of St. 
Louis, and commanded the knights 
of Normandy at the siege of Da- 
mietta. The family, in fact, was 
a veritable nursery of valiant sol- 
diers. It was continued by an un- 
interrupted succession in the male 
line down to the close of the last 
century, and seems to have in- 
termarried with the leading fami- 
lies of the country. The Brébeuf 
manor was at Condé-sur-Vire, in 
the diocese of Bayeux. It was 
there the great martyr was born— 
the bravest and most heroic of his 
warlike race. Not far off were 
the domains of Arondel, or Arun- 
del, with whose lords the Brébeufs 
were allied. A Roger d’Arundel 
and his kinsman, Hugues de Brébeuf, 
took part in the battle of Hastings 
and settled in England. ‘From one 
of them the Arundels of England 
sprang, but in either case they are 
descended from the old Brébeufs 
on the Vire. 

The chateau of the Brébeufs was 
at a place called Les Parcs, but no 
vestige of it is now to be seen. In 
the neighboring parish of Ste. Su- 
zanne, however, are some of the 
Brébeuf lands, which belong to a 
direct descendant of the ancient 
lords by the female line, and peo- 
ple of standing. Here are some 
remains of an old manor-house, 
from which it would appear the 
Brébeufs owned two fiefs on the 
river Vire. 
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But to return to Venoix. It was 
here that Georges de Brébeuf died, 
the brother of Prior Nicolas. He 
was born at Ste. Suzanne-sur-Vire 
in 1618, and made his studies at 
the university of Caen under An- 
toine Halley, a distinguished pro- 
fessor and a poet of considerable 
reputation. M. de La Luzerne, 
one of the students at this time, 
thus speaks of Brébeuf: “ We were 
rivals, but he was more studious 
than I, and his melancholy tempera- 
ment gave him, if we are to believe 
Plato, a special aptitude for the 
study of letters, so that he soon 
outstripped me.” M. de Brébeuf 
himself calls this tendency to me- 
lancholy “a vice of temperament.” 
He belonged to a younger branch 
of the family and had but lit- 
tle or no fortune. Consequently, 
when his studies were ended he 
became a private tutor. Huet 
mentions this in his Mémoires: 
“ At the time I was studying among 
the Jesuits at Caen there was 
among my classmates a youth 
named Bernardin Gigault de Belle- 
fonds, afterwards Marshalof France. 
His preceptor was Brébeuf, the 
sublime poet, who became so fa- 
mous for his translation of Lucan.” 
M. de Brébeuf was then only twen- 
ty years of age, but he fulfilled his 
duty to the young marquis with so 
much ability as to secure not only 
his attachment for life, but that of 
the whole family. It was Mme. 
Laurence de Bellefonds, foundress 
of the Benedictines at Rouen, who 
chose him as her nephew’s tutor. 
She was a daughter of the lord of 
Isle-Marie, governor of Caen, to 
whom the Jesuits were indebted 
for their establishment in that city, 
and one of three sisters consecrat- 
ed to God, all remarkable for their 
mental superiority. She began the 
study of Latin at eight years of 
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age, and at a time when most girls 
only think of their amusements she 
was reading the Fathers of the 
church and studying ecclesiastical 
history. Called in her very girl- 
hood to the religious life, she was 
so precocious that she was allowed 
to make her vows at the age of six- 
teen. She had a decided taste for 
literature, wrote a number of trea- 
tises' held in estimation by the 
learned, and translated several 
hymns of the church in an elegant, 
harmonious manner, which were 
published in the Heures Catholigues 
of Pére Adam, proving her genuine 
talent for poetry, had she yielded 
to her bent. Corneille himself ad- 
mired the delicacy of her taste and 
the clearness of her mind. Bossuet 
speaks of her religious works as 
developing the Christian truths in 
that admirable manner ,which the 
practice of them alone could have 
inspired. Her literary tastes did 
not interfere with her duties in the 
various important offices she held 
in the convent. She fulfilled those 
of infirmarian with a charity that 
shrank from none of the obligations, 
however repulsive, and became 
mistress of novices, and finally ab- 
bess. Her own family had so great 
a respect for her judgment that she 
was consulted in allits affairs. She 
watched over the education of the 
heir, and sought a tutor capable © 
of being his guide in private as 
well as making him advance in 
knowledge. “She had the good 
fortune,” says the Pére de Bou- 
hours, “to find one whom we need 
only name to justify her choice. 
This was M. de Brébeuf, so famous 
for his able works, and still more 
commendable for his elevation of 
soul, the uprightness of his con- 
duct, and the purity of his morals. 
This excellent tutor took charge of 
the young Marquis de Bellefonds 
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with the more interest that he per- 
ceived his good qualities and spe- 
cial facility for the polite sciences.” 
The choice of M. de Brébeuf was 
the highest proof of Mme. de Belle- 
fond’s confidence and esteem, and 
from this time she was one of his 
warmest friends. She exercised a 
great moral and religious influence 
over him, and encouraged him in 
his literary pursuits. It was in re- 
ply to some expression of commen- 
dation from her he said, if he 
merited it in the least, it was solely 
for having followed her counsels. 
* One must have a dull mind,” he 
continued, “after having the privi- 
lege of hearing you converse so 
often, and receiving so many letters 
from you, not to have profited 
somewhat by the advantage. ... 
I try to regulate all my actions in 
accordance with your precepts, and 
I look upon the slightest expression 
you utter as advice of importance.” 

M. de Brébeuf has celebrated 
Mme. de Bellefonds in one of his 
sonnets as having 


“ La pureté, l’esprit, et le savoir d’un ange,” 


and elsewhere declares she had 
energy, discernment, and mental 
qualifications enough for six states- 
men. Louis XIV. offered her the 
royal abbey of Montivilliers, near 
Havre, one of the wealthiest in the 
kingdom; but she declined the 
honor, and it was given to her 
sister, Mme. de l’Isle-Marie, whom 
the Pére de Bouhours describes as 
“very amiable and attractive, com- 
passionate, charitable, gentle with- 
out being weak, with great ability 
and acuteness of mind, and pos- 
sessing to a sovereign degree the 
art of pleasing.” This nomination 
was communicated to Brébeuf, as 
news that would be welcome, by 
the archbishop of Paris, who in the 
same letter expressed his esteem 
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for the poet and the interest he 
took in his career. 

The king now authorized the 
archbishop to offer Mme. de Belle- 
fonds a post that required no com- 
mon ability and piety—that of ab- 
bess of Port Royal, celebrated for 
its obstinate adhesion to Jansen- 
ism. Every motive of conscience 
and religion was brought to bear to 
obtain her consent, and a promise 
made that her favorite niece should 
be her coadjutrice and successor ; 
but she positively declined the 
doubtful honor. 

Towards the close of her life 
Mme. de Bellefonds, from motives 
of increased austerity, renounced 
all books and studies, as well as all 
intercourse and relations, not forc- 
ed upon her by the strictest obli- 
gations of the monastic life. In 
this state of absolute renunciation 
she died at the age of seventy-two. 

We have spoken of this vene- 
rable religieuse in detail because of 
her influence over the career of 
Georges de Brébeuf. It was at 
Rouen he published his translation 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia, which at once 
gave him a reputation. Healso is- 
sued two volumes of original po- 
etry entitled loges Pottiques and 
Entretiens Solitaires. THis health 
at this time seems to have been 
precarious, and it is surprising he 
could have writtenso much. “ ‘The 
greater part of these works,” said 
he, “ was composed in the inter- 
vals of the fever that has beset 
me for twenty years.” Expressions 
are frequent in his letters, which 
have been published, showing what 
a life of physical suffering he led: 
“T have only just enough health to 
be a long time ill.” “It seems to 
me that to live and to suffer are 
about the same thing.” “It is a 
strange mortification to have a 
body which the mind cannot sur- 
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mount.” And to a friend who had 
complained of the infrequency of 
his letters he wrote: “A little in- 
dolence is not a great crime for a 
person who for seven months has 
done nothing but pine away, or, to 
speak more to the purpose, to fluc- 
tuate between life and death. And 
yet the inconvenience of ill-health 
is not the hundredth part of my 
troubles. I have so many different 
causes that my mind is overwhelm- 
ed.” Perhaps one arose from some 
calumny that assailed him in spite 
of his excellence of character, 
though he wrote in this philosophi- 
cal manner to Mme. de I’'Isle- Marie, 
abbess of Montivilliers, who had 
given him a hint of it: “I do not 
find it strange people have spoken 
ill of me. On the contrary, it 
would be stranger if they said any- 
thing good. No one can think so 
illof meas I do myself. ... Fora 


long time I have not troubled my- 
self as to the judgment of others 


concerning me. Praise and blame 
are things bestowed every day with 
so little justice that it would make 
me very unhappy not to regard 
both with a certain indifference. I 
see nothing in the world so com- 
mon as the contempt of things 
worthy of esteem, and the esteem 
of those which ought to be con- 
demned.” 

The adverse fortune and pros- 
pects of M. de Brébeuf also weigh- 
ed upon him. He even thought 
of going to India to better them, 
and perhaps would have done so 
had his health permitted. “{f am 
afraid,” said he, “of being kept in 
pawn at some inn, and finding my- 
self ill in an unknown place where 
I shall have neither consolation nor 
assistance.” His religious princi- 
ples seem to have been a great 
support at this time: “ Far from 
complaining of the will of God, I 
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say to myself that he treats me 
with a forbearance I had no rea- 
son to expect.” “One must try 
to submit to everything and find 
comfort in whatever position he is 
placed by God.” He found con- 
solation also in his friends. He 
thus writes Georges du Hamel, a 
native of Vire,who was a distin- 
guished advocate and one of his 
most intimate friends: “I cannot 
refrain from repeating what I was 
just now saying to myself, that if 
God had not given me a friend like 
you I should be the most unhappy 
ofmen.” And to another: “I have 
always looked upon you as com- 
pensating me for an infinite num- 
ber of afflictions and forcing me to 
consider myself fortunate at least 
in my friendships, though under 
great disgrace with Fortune her- 
self.” Among his friends was Cor- 
neille, of whom he was a great 
admirer. Another was Chapelain, 
now only known by Boileau’s sa- 
tiree He was in close relations 
also with Mgr. Claude Auvry, Bishop 
of Constance and treasurer of the 
Sainte-Chapelle at Paris, whose dif- 
ference with the chantre furnished 
Boileau with the subject of his Zu- 
trin. Brébeuf wrote a poem in ho- 
nor of this learned and excellent 
prelate, whom’ he regarded as a 
benefactor. It is published in his 
Eloges Poéttiques. 

M. de Brébeuf’s sincere piety 
was the means of converting M. 
Guiffart, his physician and friend, 
one of the most celebrated practi- 
tioners at Rouen, who has given 
to the public the causes that led 
to his conversion, preceded by a 
letter from M. de Brébeuf in which 
he thus addresses the author: 
“You have shown that the cause of 
God is incomparably dearer to you 
than wealth or reputation. Your 
first work on religious matters has 
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opened the eyes of many excellent 
men. It has even contributed to 
the happy change of that great 
queen of the north, now one of the 
most illustrious ornaments of the 
Roman Church.” He refers here 
to Queen Christina, who had read 
the work in Sweden, where the re- 
putation of the author as a physi- 
cian had already extended. 

It was M. de Brébeuf’s piety and 
exemplary life above all that pro- 
cured him the friendship of the 
family of Bellefonds. He watched 
over the faith and morals of the 
young marquis in so effectual a 
manner as to influence his whole 
life. Even after the latter became 
Marshal of France he never forgot 
the precepts of his tutor, which had 
contributed so much to his eleva- 
tion of character and successful 
career. It was the Marshal de 
Bellefonds who took such an ac- 
tive part in the conversion of Mme. 
de la Vallitre. She opened her 
heart to him when she began to 
feel a remorse for her frailties and 
the need of expiation. He also en- 
listed the persuasive eloquence of 
Bossuet in her behalf, and kept up 
a correspondence with both when 
at the seat of war. The mar- 
shal’s aunt—the Mére Agnes de 
Bellefonds, superior of the Carme- 
lites at Paris, and surnamed the 
Incomparable on account of her 
eminent virtues—also lent her in- 
fluence to the work. She was a 
sister of the two abbesses already 
mentioned, and beautiful in per- 
son as she was lovely in character. 
Her portrait represents her with 
charming blue eyes, a fine fore- 
head, and an expression at .once 
lively and agreeable. She was ad- 
mired in her very girlhood at the 
court of Marie de Médicis, but she 
renounced all her brilliant pros- 
pects at the age of seventeen for 
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the holier joys of Mount Carmel. 
She soon rose to be the superior 
of the convent. She charmed the 
people of the world by her eleva- 
tion of mind, and the poor and un- 
lettered by her sympathy with their 
sorrows; and this power she made 
use of to win souls to a higher life. 
Queen Henrietta Maria of Eng- 
land went to her for consolation. 
Chancellor Letellier often consulted 
her. The Duchess de Longueville 
regarded her as a friend. It was 
with her that Mme. de la Valliére 
took refuge when she fled from the 
world, and under her guidance en- 
tered upon the austerities of the 
Carmelite rule, which she so heroi- 
cally practised for thirty-five years. 
Mme. de Sévigné speaks of the 
vivacity of Mére Agnes and the 
charm of her conversation, and 
says she was ravished with her 
spirituality. When this Incompa- 
rable Mére died in 1691, at the age 
of eighty, Bossuet thus wrote her 
successor: “We shall behold her 
no more, then, cette chere Mere. We 
shall no more hear from her mouth 
the words that charity, meekness, 
faith, and prudence all dictated, 
and that were so worthy of be- 
ing listened to! She was one of 
those consistent people who be- 
lieve in the law of God and are 
faithful to that law. Prudence 
was her attendant, and Wisdom 
her sister. The joy of the Holy 
Ghost was always with her. Her 
equilibrium never varied, and her 
judgment was always sound. No 
one ever went amiss in following 
her counsels. These were enforc- 
ed by her example... Her death 
was as peaceful as her life. She 
rejoiced when the last day came. 
I return you thanks for recollect- 
ing me on this sad occasion. I 
unite with you in spirit in the 
prayers and sacrifices made for a 











soul blessed of God and man. To 
the pious tears you shed on her 
tomb I join mine, and I take part 
in the consolations with which faith 
inspires you.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
the present superior of the Carme- 
lite convent at Paris—a mere rem- 
nant of the great monastery de- 
stroyed at the Revolution—should 
be a direct descendant of Marshal 
de Bellefonds, the fourth of her race 
who has consecrated herself to 
God in this house founded in 1604 
by Mme. Acarie and M. de Bé- 
rulle. 

When a fourth sister of the Belle- 
fonds family married the Marquis 
de Villars in 1651 M. de Brébeuf 
wrote her in this playful manner : 
“It is truly shameful, madame, not 
to have paid you my homage since 
your change of name, but, to tell 
you the truth, I felt I ought to give 
way to those more worthy of your 
attention; and, besides, among the 
crowd of people who had the same 
duty to perform I should have been 
easily lost. Now that every one 
else has fulfilled this civility, it 
seems the proper time for me to 
say { have for Mme. de Villars the 
same respect and esteem I always 
had for Mile. de Bellefonds. As 
she no longer exists, I trust, ma- 
dame, I shall not offend her me- 
mory in transferring to you what 
was justly due her. You are, I 
suppose, the rightful heir and will 
indemnify us fully for all we have 
lost in her. You resemble her so 
much in mind and person that it 
would be easy to confound you. 
Never did two sisters bear greater 
resemblance. Continue, I beg you, 
madame, to console us in this way 
for the loss we have sustained. In 
you may the beauty, generosity, 
and all the excellent qualities that 
were admired in that distinguished 
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person be continued. Believe me, 
you could not have a more perfect 
model. Whatever virtues you may 
possess, you will find it difficult to 
surpass hers. But, that I may find 
nothing wanting to complete the 
resemblance, continue to show me, 
I pray you, the same kindness she 
manifested, and do me the honor, 
madame, to believe me, etc.” 

The Marquis de Villars, who 
married Mile. de Bellefonds, was 
the French ambassador at the court 
of Charles II. of Spain. While the 
Marchioness was at Madrid she 
wrote Mme. de Coulanges many 
letters full of wit and observations 
on society, a part of which have 
been published. Whenever she re- 
turned to France it was one of 
her greatest pleasures to seek re- 
pose in her sister’s convent at 
Rouen, and there forget for a 
while the honors of court and the 
pleasures of the world. Her son 
served under his cousin, the Mar- 
shal de Bellefonds, and received 
the baton of marshal himself at 
the age of fifty. In his AM/é¢moires 
he relates an interview with Louis 
XIV. at Marly in March, 1712, 
when affairs were going badly in 
the north. The king said: “ You 
see my condition. God is punish- 
ing me. I shall suffer less in the 
other world. Were my army van- 
quished I would go to Péronne or 
St. Quentin to assemble the troops 
left, make a last effort with you, 
and perish all together or save the 
kingdom; for I would never con- 
sent for the enemy to approach 
my capital.” M. de Villars saved 
France the 24th of July following 
by his victory over Prince Eugéne 
at Denain, his three saintly aunts 
meanwhile praying for his success 
in their convents at Montivilliers, 
Rouen, and Paris. 

The youngest sister of Mme. de 
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Bellefonds married the Baron Cas- 
tel de St. Pierre-Eglise. She is de- 
scribed by the Pére de Bouhours as 
having every womanly perfection 
—beauty and grace, a solid mind, 
a generous heart, and a lively, amia- 
ble disposition. She was simple in 
her manners, austere in her life, and 
full of Christian charity. She serv- 
ed the poor and nursed the sick 
in the hospital of her chateau, and 
was a mother to the orphans of 
the country around. Her husband, 
who was wealthy and generous, 
built the hospital she served, as 
well as the church in his parish. 
Of their four daughters three em- 
braced the religious life. The son 
became a priest, and is known for 
his Projet de Paix perpétuelle. His 
charity was inexhaustible. “To 
give and forgive” was his motto, 
and he was constantly repeating : 
“‘ Heaven is for the beneficent.” 

Such were some of the members 
of the truly Catholic family of the 
Bellefonds, in an age of great cor- 
ruption, but also of great virtues. 
It bespeaks the private worth of 
M. de Brébeuf to have numbered 
them among his warmest friends. 
He is better known by them than 
from any personal records, for his 
modesty was too great to leave 
many, even in his letters. “I like 
so little to talk of myself,” he 
once wrote a friend, “ that I am un- 
willing to say anything even to 
myself.” 

Corneille is said to have suggest- 
ed M. de Brébeuf’s undertaking 
the Pharsalia. ‘This work at once 
became popular. Five editions of 
it were published in the seven- 
teenth century—one by the Elze- 
virs—and there were seven others 
before the close of the eighteenth. 
Louis XIV. read it. It was admir- 
ed in the solitude of Port Royal. 
Boileau, however, criticised it with 
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great severity, and gave a blow to 
its popularity, though he acknow- 
ledged it to have many bold, bril- 
liant passages. Some admirable 
extracts from it are given in M. 
Tissot’s Models of Literature which 
he considered worthy of Corneille 
or Lucan himself. One passage is 
frequently quoted for its happy 
precision and beauty of style. It 
refers to the invention of letters by 
the Phoenicians : 
“* C’est de.lui que nous vient cet art ingénieux 

De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux, 


Et par les traits divers des figures trac¢es 
Donner de la couleur et du corps aux pensées.”’ 


Brébeuf’s Poésies Diverses were 
dedicated to Fouquet, the celebrat- 
ed superintendent of finances in 
the time of Louis XIV., to whom 
our author remained faithful at his 
downfall. M. de Sainte-Beuve, in 
one of his Causeries, says: “ The 
greatest testimony paid Fouquet in 
his disgrace was assuredly that of 
the poet Brébeuf, who is said to 
have died of chagrin at hearing of 
his arrest—a death which in itself 
is an oraison funebre.” 

Perhaps the most original and 
meritorious of Brébeuf’s works is 
his Entretiens Solitaires, which is 
composed of prayers and pious me- 
ditations the Christian muse alone 
could have irspired. This work is 
the true index of the author’s soul 
and genius. Marie Jenna, a poet 
of our day, says it breathes the ac- 
cents of David and the Jmitation 
of Christ, and is not only truly spi- 
ritual, but possesses the charm of po- 
eticharmony. M. de Sainte-Beuve 
also acknowledges it to have features 
of noble and simple beauty. We 
quote one passage expressing the 
author’s profound humility : 


“Que j'ai pour moi, Seigneur, de mépris et de 
haine! 


Que souvent contre moi je me trouve en courroux 
D’étre esclave des sens, de me plaire en ma chaine. 
Et de n’étre pas tout & vous!”’ 
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On another page is the following 
dlan du ceur: 
* C'est vous seul, O mon Dieu, c'est vous seul que 

j’attends ; 

C’est vous seul que je veux en l'une et I’autre vie: 
Sans vous tous les plaisirs me sont empoisonnés, 
Sans vous rien ici-bas ne remplit mon envie, 
Et je renonce 4 moi si vous m’abandonnez.”’ 

Brébeuf writes his friend Du 
Hamel: “The £Zatretiens Solitaires 
have on the whole been well re- 
ceived, you know where, and I 
pass for being so good that I am 
dying with shame for not being so. 
God grant that the reality may 
soon correspond to the appear- 
ances !” 

This work was dedicated to Car- 
dinal Mazarin. In the prolix and 
flattering address there is one pas- 
sage by no means common on such 
occasions: “In the midst of all 
your grandeur and occupations you 
will find time to say to yourself in 
secret that there is only one thing 
needful; that all that is not God is 
unworthy of man; and that the 
things .that are to perish cannot 
constitute the happiness of the soul, 
* which is to live for ever.” 

M. de Brébeuf also celebrated 
the Paix des Pyrénées, that great 
achievement of Cardinal Mazarin’s 
which contributed so much to the 
aggrandizement of Louis XIV. But 
whatever value the cardinal attach- 
ed to this homage, he only conferred 
on the author a small benefice that 
was rather an outlay than a source 
of revenue. Brébeuf hastened to 
resign it in a somewhat curious let- 
ter: “As I am persuaded your 
eminence thought the conferring of 
this benefice was doing something 
for my advantage, I feel it indis- 
pensable to return my most hum- 
ble thanks and express my disap- 
pointment. Though every favor 
bestowed by your hand is precious 
and carries with it its own recom- 
mendation, I take the liberty, mon- 
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seigneur, of saying that I am not 
in a condition to accept what you 
have conferred. The benefice you 
have been pleased to compliment 
me with does not suit me in any 
way. It is only a burdensome 
honor, without substance and with- 
out revenue; and as I have not 
health enough to accomplish the 
duties, or means enough to meet 
the expenses, I most humbly beg 
you, monseigneur, to place it in 
the hands of some one more worthy 
of it.” 

M. de la Luzerne says the car- 
dinal, a little before his death, 
touched by the piety of the Zntre- 
tiens Solitaires, proposed to in- 
crease the author’s means, and his 
name was placed on the list of pen- 
sioners. According to M. Loret, 
the pension was actually conferred : 


“De feu Jules, pensionnaire, 
Qui savait fort bien discerner 
Ceux auxquels il fallait donner.” 


If this is true it was a very small 
and insufficient sum. At all events 
the cardinai proposed aiding him 
in a more efficacious manner, but 
died March 4, 1661, without fulfil- 
ling his intention. Brébeuf'sill luck 
attended him to thelast. “ Do not 
be astonished,” he wrote Du Ha- 
mel, “that I manifest so little ea- 
gerness to improve my fortunes, or 
so much indifference as to the pros- 
pect of anything better. I feel I 
have so little time to enjoy any- 
thing that Iam in no mood to go 
out of my way in the pursuit.” 

M. de Brébeuf’s health was now 
rapidly failing, and he sought an 
asylum with his brother in the 
peaceful valley of Venoix. His mo- 
ther was already here, or accom- 
panied him. She was a Demoi- 
selle d’Armory or Emery. Brébeuf 
seems to have been the oldest son 
and to have lost his father while 
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young. He often mentions his 
mother with lively affection in his 
letters, and during her last illness, 
after dwelling on her sufferings, 
thus wrote: “ You know my tender 
love for my mother, who is dearer 
to me than my life.” He had al- 
ready lost one brother, the Sieur 
de Balanson. The poet himself is 
styled in an old document the 
Sieur de la Boissets, probably from 
a small patrimony in the vicinity 
of Ste. Suzanne, where both these 
names are still to be found. The 
tenderness of M. de Brébeuf’s na- 
ture is to be seen from a thousand 
expressions in his letters, but there 
is nothing to lead one to suppose 
he ever thought of marrying. 

M. de Brébeuf passed several 
months at Venoix, calmly awaiting 
death. But how seriously he an- 
ticipated it may be seen from this 
extract: “I tremble when I con- 
sider the account God will demand 
of the talents he has given me. 
Can I justify myself by saying: 
‘Lord, I have sung the wars of 
Cesar and Pompey’ ?” 

Shortly before his death he re- 
ceived a letter from Hardouin de 
Péréfixe, Bishop of Rhodez, con- 
taining the assurance of the king’s 
generous intentions towards him; 
but once more it was too late. He 
died September, 1661, at the age of 
forty-three. 

M. Loret, the author of a weekly 
gazette in burlesque verse, thus 
‘announced the death of his com- 
patriot October 1, 1661: 


** Dizons deux mots du trépas 
D’un véritable et grand poéte 
Que de tout mon coeur je regréte. 


Ce Brebeuf, dont les nobles vers 
Sont prisez de tout l’univers, 

Ce cher Normand de Normandie, 
Dont la plume belle et hardi¢ 
Imitant le docte Lucain, 

Jadis si franc républicain, 
Renouvela les coups d’épée 

De Cézar et du grand Pompée : 
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Enfia cet admirable autheur. 

Qui charme si bien son lecteur 

Par sa divine poésie 

Plus delectable qu’ambrosie, 

A vu trancher ses beaux destins, 
Depuis environs sept matins ; 

Et passé la fatale nasse 

Qu’il faret que tout le monde passe.” 


A funeral eulogium was deliver- 
ed at Caen, and M. de la Luzerne 
wrote the following lines on the 
death of his friend : 

** Sic fulsit, tumulique brevi se condidit umbris, 

Brebovius, nostri lux fugitiva soli ; 

Impare virtuti fortuna, corpore menti, 

Solam sortitus gloriam utrique parem”’ 
—thus gleamed, then disappeared in 
the shadow of the tomb, Brébeuf— 
too fleeting a light in our Jand. 
Less favored by fortune than 
merit, in health than talent, the 
glory he won equalled both. 

Prior Nicolas de Brébeuf pub- 
lished his brother’s Defence of the 
Roman Church after the death of 
the author. After eloquently de- 
monstrating the truth of the Real 
Presence by the transformation it 
operates in the soul, he thus ad- 
dresses the Protestant reader: “ Par- 
don me if I venture to say that the 
participation of this mysterious vi- 
and produces effects in our church 
that are wholly unknown among 
you. ... I acknowledgethat some 
features of your sects are not with- 
out merit, but I can say without 
exaggeration that you do not find 
in your church, as in ours, those 
transports of charity which raise 
man above himself, give him a dis- 
taste for all that is not God, or at 
least for all that does not aim at 
his glory. You do not find that 
complete abnegation of the will 
which triumphs over the passions 
and causes the purity of an angel 
to reign in the ordinary abode of 
sensuality. You do not find that 
complete renunciation, or that ab- 
solute disengagement, from all that 
is most precious in the world—all 
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that is sweetest in life. You do 
not find that eagerness to meet 
death for the prepagation of the 
Gospel. In a word, yours is an 
accommodating virtue that is easily 
reconciled with the satisfaction of 
the senses, that is satisfied with 
what is easiest, and voluntarily dis- 
penses with anything beyond. But 
that elevated and, so to speak, 
complete sanctity we so often ad- 
mire in religious people of our 
communion is certainly not the 
prerogative of yours. ‘That virtue 
like a flame which ascends with- 
out ceasing, and never believes 
it has mounted sufficiently high ; 
the ardor which grows more in- 
tense from day to day; the burn- 
ing zeal that finds its strength re- 
newed by labor; and that admira- 
ble kindling of the soul which puri- 
fies and transforms its nature—such 
fervor, I say, so overpowering and 
so durable, is not the appanage of 
your followers. Whence do we de- 
rive, then, that grace so abundant 
and efficacious but in the holy use 
of a sacrament which is its source ? 
Experience shows us daily, without 
question, that extraordinary pro- 
gress in holiness is due to the 
sacred current of this inexhausti- 
ble fount. When we come to it 
with confidence and love we carry 
away a vigor of which we did not 
nefore consider ourselves capable. 
We are strengthened in proportion 
to the frequency of our approach, 
and we grow weak and relaxed in 
proportion to our withdrawing from 
it. This fervor would grow luke- 
warm of itself, if it did not find 
aliment and augmentation in that 
which produced it. Can we do 
otherwise, then, reader, than esteem 
what visibly produces such excel- 
lent results? What appearance is 
there of our having scandalously 
altered the institution of our Sa- 
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viour in this inconceivable mystery, 
when in our day it is as much the 
canal of divine grace and a source 
of consolation as it was in the very 
infancy of the church ?” 

Prior Nicolas de Brébeuf died 
June 23, 1691. He was buried 
beside his mother and brother in 
the church of St. Gerbold at Ve- 
noix. This church was unfortu- 
nately destroyed during the Revo- 
lution, so the precise spot where 
they lay is unknown. A new 
parish church has recently been 
erected, a chapel of which is con- 
secrated to the memory of the Bré- 
beuf family. A memorial window 
is to be emblazoned with its arms : 
a beuf furieux sable, with horns 
and hoofs or, on a field argent. 
A tablet has already been hung on 
the wall with a Latin inscription 
composed just after the death of 
the prior of Venoix, nearly two 
hundred years ago. We give a 
rude translation : 

“D. O. M. 

“ Pause, whoever thou mayst be, 
and weep over those who during 
their life were honored, and whom, 
dead, posterity will regret. 

“In the church of St. Gerbold, 
near Caen, the same earth covers 
two brothers and their mother, 
The same disease carried off the 
mother and the oldest of her sons. 
The youngest was recently buried 
in the same church. With differ- 
ent degrees of merit they lived 
uprightly, but in different states of 
life. Both richly endowed, one 
had the natural charm of elo- 
quence; the other, grandeur and 
magnificence of style. Equal as 
to talent and birth, they enjoyed 
the highest esteem in the world. 

“In the year of this century six- 
ty-one the excellent poet Brébeuf 
ended his days. If the epic he 
wrote in French gave him an in- 
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comparable superiority, his genius 
also gave out a brilliant light in 
other directions. Though a great 
poet, he was also modest, pious, and 
upright. 

“The younger of the two bro- 
thers, canon, prior, and curé, when 
he spoke in public showed himself 
to be a true Christian orator. In 
his style there was grandeur with- 
out pretence, and a singular perspi- 
cacity in his persuasive language. 
He was eminently mild and indul- 
gent. The candor of his nature 
was to be read in his countenance. 
He made himself beloved by every 
one. With his friends he exercised 
a holy liberty. He molested no 
one. He gained the favor of all. 
As he lived a Christian life, so 
he fulfilled his obligations to God 
when dying. Purified by the sa- 
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craments of the church which ef- 
faces our stains, he was buried on 
the anniversary of his birth, the 
23d of June in this present year 
ninety-one, at the age of sixty- 
one.” 

The glorious name of these dis- 
tinguished men has been rendered 
more illustrious by Jean de Bré- 
beuf, of the Society of Jesus, a 
scion of the same ancient and 
noble race. Like them, he sprang 
from Normandy, happy to have 
borne such a child. New France 
found in him a second Paul, a 
worthy brother of Xavier. His 
flesh slowly consumed, burned by 
red-hot hatchets, and torn off with 
incredible tortures, he passed from 
earth to heaven, giving a rare exam- 
ple of Christian courage and he- 
roic virtue. 





JOURNEY OF A GREEK PATRIARCH ‘FROM BYZANTIUM 
TO MOSCOW ‘THREE CENTURIES AGO. 


In a recent number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes there appears a 
most interesting article, under this 
heading, collated by Eugéne-Mel- 
chior de Vogiié from documents 
relating to the history of Russia in 
ithe sixteenth century. 

The article, which gives a gra- 
phic account of the visit made to 
Moscow in 1588 by Jeremy II., pa- 
triarch at Constantinople, when he 
was persuaded, or compelled by 
the then Russian czar, to institute 
the patriarchate of Russia in the 
person of Job, the. first’ primate, 
and thus establish the supremacy 
of Russia over the. Greek. Catholic 
Church, is too long to translate 
entire. Yet a synopsis of it may 
prove interesting as well as in- 


structive, as marking the vanishing 
point of one ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, and the rise of another 
which now overshadows all East- 
ern Christianity. As M. de Vo- 
giié justly observes, the picturesque 
though incomplete details of this 
voyage, given by his companion, a 
Greek priest, in a MS. which still 
survives, inspire us with a desire 
to make a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Patriarch Jeremy, 
whose personal trials and vicissi- 
tudes cast a dramatic interest over 
him. . But a higher interest cen- 
tres in him, because a man per- 
sonally so obscure has really been 
the central pivot on which, three 
centuries ago, the equilibrium of 
Eastern Christianity rested. His 
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almost involuntary act gave birth 
to the Eastern question, which 
fire and sword and diplomacy have 
not yet contrived to settle on any 
permanent basis. 

Although three centuries have 
passed since the time of Jeremy, 
yet neither the place nor the ac- 
tors have greatly changed at Con- 
stantinople, where his troubles and 
trials chiefly were. After the Mus- 
sulman conquest the residence of 
the conquered Greeks and their 
priests was in the suburb of the 
Phanar. Here, remote from the 
glories of Sancta Sophia and their 
lost Byzantium, in a wretched and 
squalid suburb like the Jewish 
Ghetto at Rome, dwelt, or rather 
huddled together, the descendants 
of the proud masters of the world, 
shut in by a gate which gave ac- 
cess to those forlorn lanes and 
dingy dwellings. In the midst of 
this retreat dwelt the cecumenical 
patriarch, the head of the Greek 
Church, the Christian grand vicar 
of the East, in a plain wooden 
building erected on the ruins of 
an ancient monastery. 

But had any one visited this 
humble temple on the occasion of 
one of the great festivals of the 
church he would still have found 
there the form and ceremony and 
pomps of the former age, though 
dimmed by time and persecution. 
The pontiff stili sat on his ancient 
throne, preserved from the wreck 
and ruin; the deacons wore on 
their shoulders still their gold-em- 
broidered vestments, and all the 
church paraphernalia were still 
there, with the relics in golden 
cases, the pastoral cross in pre- 
cious stones, and the pateritsa—a 
rod terminating in two twisted ser- 
pents, which was substituted for 
the cross. 

The patriarch himself wore a 
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splendid tiara of enamelled gold 
ornamented with portraits of the 
twelve apostles and surmounted 
by a diamond cross; and, sad 
mockery! on top shone the impe- 
rial eagle of Constantine, grasping 
the globe in its talons—the jealous 
souvenir but harmless symbol of an 
empire restricted now to the nar- 
row precincts of this poor church. 

Here, as in an imaginary world, 
dwelt these priests, to whom no- 
thing was changed and on whom 
four centuries of Mussulman rule 
had wrought no alteration; who 
had changed no portion of his vest- 
ments, no word in his devotional 
book, no note in his chants, al- 
though the Turkish zabtie mount- 
ed guard at the door, and the cry 
of the muezzin from the minarets 
of the neighboring mosque, calling 
the “faithful” to prayer, blended 
with his devotions. In spite of 
this the Greek priest, placing his 
tiara on his brow, blessed his peo- 
ple and placed the same faith in 
his authority as in his benediction. 
Unchanged and unchangeable these 
things remained when in 1572, in 
this place and with these rights, 
they’enthroned the Patriarch Jere- 
my as their spiritual head. 

“ But before presenting our hero 
to the reader,” says M. de Vogiié, 
“let us briefly recapitulate the sad 
environments which he had to en- 
counter in mounting the throne of 
Chrysostom. Fora brief moment 
Eastern Christianity was inspired 
by a gleam of hope, when she en- 
countered Mahomet II. over the yet 
smoking ruins of captured Byzan- 
tium, through his celebrated fir- 
man (or decree) which maintained 
the privileges of the cecumenical 
church—the right to assemble their 
synod and elect their patriarch. 
But this firman lasted only so long 
as lasts a good intention, and soon 
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became a dead letter. The list of 
patriarchs, up to the time of which 
we write, was but a long martyr- 
ology, and, if the truth must be 
told, a martyrology without dignity. 
It dealt no longer with catacombs 
and arenas. ‘The Oriental drama 
was Shaksperian in its interludes of 
low comedy between auction sale 
and gibbet ; for factions fiercely dis- 
puted for the empty honors of the 
Phanar, and the cupidity of the Turk- 
ish rulers was alternately appealed 
to by the contestants. The elect of 
yesterday, with purse emptied by 
his purchase, was immediately out- 
bidden by acompetitor, and had to 
vield his place—peaceably, if wise ; 
if not, according to caprice of sul- 
tan or vizier, by exile or impale- 
ment.” The author arrays “a sad 
procession ” of patriatchs removed 
by death or exile from’ that high 
seat, and his recital reads like a 
page extracted from Dante’s Jn- 
Jerno, so full of horrors is it. 

But still, although the place was 
really disposed of according to the 
caprice or cupidity of sultan or 
court favorites, the shadow-right of 
election and of investiture of the 
patriarch nominally was vested in 
the hands of the ecclesiastical sy- 
nod, which in the spring of 1572 
assembled at the Phanar and elect- 
ed Jeremy, a monk-metropolitan of 
Larissa, as their patriarch, who 
was solemnly installed on the Feast 
of the Ascension, the 25th of May. 

Jeremy is described by his con- 
temporaries as a tall man, of robust 
frame, with placid and immovable 
visage. Modest and of irreproach- 
able morals, he had peacefully per- 
formed his duties at Larissa, for 
which his tranquil nature suited 
him. He seems to have been a 
fair type of the ordinary Oriental 
priest, good-tempered, feeble, lym- 
phatic, and bigoted. 
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His first duty was to visit the sul- 
tan at the serail to receive his inves- 
titure from the Grand Seigneur, 
at the extreme point of Stamboul, 
directly opposite the Phanar, on 
the other side of the Bosphorus— 
a ceremony which, together with 
personal homage, involved the 
payment of the kharatch (or tri- 
bute) of ten thousand florins, paid 
the Turk for spiritual suprema- 
cy over his Christian subjects. 
The Sultan Mourad received the 
patriarch’s homage in his palace, 
in the midst of those wonderful 
gardens of which Lamartine has 
said: “If a man had but one hour 
to spend on earth he should pass 
it here!” And the ceremony was 
humiliating enough, both to the 
patriarch and to the religion the 
Turk disdainfully tolerated. In 
the words of the chronicler: “ The 
pontiff passed by the great church 
of Sancta Sophia (now a mosque) 
without daring to raise his eyes 
to the temple of his predecessors. 
He passed through the gate ‘ Hu- 
maion,’ where the body of one of 
his predecessors had hung for three 
days. He passed the third gate in 
the midst of black eunuchs, and 
taking off his slippers, which he 
left in their hands, stooped under 
the doorway, made intentionally 
low for the prostration of foreign- 
ers entering the royal presence; 
and there, squatted on a couch 
whose covering was cloth of gold 
embroidered with precious stones, 
he saw the Grand Seigneur, who 
thus received all infidels when 
he did not compel them to pass 
through a hole in the wall.” The 
new patriarch had to prostrate him- 
self on the floor at the feet of the 
sultan before receiving his firman 
of investiture. While this homage 
was being paid, in the next room 
a ceremony equally indispensable 
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was being performed—viz., the 
payment by the patriarch’s vicar 
to the sultan’s treasurer of the 
ten thousand florins tribute, with- 
out which the patriarch’s investi- 
ture was only an idle ceremony. 

These two ceremonies performed, 
the new patriarch left the serait, 
and, mounted ona white horse with 
golden trappings (the gift of the 
sultan), slowly rode over again to 
the Phanar. 

In addition to his direct payment 
into the sultan's treasury the pa- 
triarch found it necessary to bribe 
high officials who could influence 
him. But, unhappily, these pro- 
tectors thus purchased either died 
or were assassinated shortly after- 
wards, and the poor patriarch’s 
troubles recommenced. So he had 
to renew his gifts to a new sul- 
tan and new favorites until his 
purse was empty, until the poor 
man complained to one of his cor- 
respondents at Tiibingen (Samuel 
Hailand) that he feared to visit his 
provincial churches, lest on his re- 
turn he should find another patri- 
arch in his seat—an accident which 
had really happened to his prede- 
cessor, Metrophane. This prede- 
cessor one fine day suddenly re- 
appeared at the Porte, demanding 
a retiring pension promised him, 
but not paid. The two parties 
bribed right and left, and a very 
scandalous litigation ensued. The 
result was the restoration of Me- 
trophane to the patriarchate, which 
he enjoyed but two years, his term 
being cut short by death. But his 
nephew, Theolepte, claimed the 
succession, and disputed it with 
our friend Jeremy, and managed 
so adroitly as to have his rival 
thrown into prison at the Seven 
“Towers under a charge of high 
treason. But here unexpected in- 
terposition came to his relief. The 
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French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, De Noailles, accompanied 
by the Venetian ambassador, de- 
manded the patriarch’s liberation, 
and the grand vizier commuted his 
punishment into exile at Rhodes. 
Jeremy, therefore, went to Rhodes, 
and took refuge at that place which 
Sultan Soliman had wrested from 
the Knights Templars fifty years 
before. But his absence did not 
aid Theolepte, his rival. “An im- 
pious and ignorant monk named 
Pacéme” seized on the patriarch- 
ate without election, and in the 
midst of a general tumult he was 
bodily pitched out of the chamber. 
By doubling the tribute Theolepte 
received the imperial firman in 
1584; but both he and Pacédme 
finally sold out to Jeremy, who was 
reinstated, and who resolved to 
visit the Grand Duke of Russia, to 
whose munificence he trusted to 
recruit the finances of his church. 
As M. Rambaud observes in his 
History of Russia, the sixteenth 
century was for Russia what the 
fifteenth was for France—a transi- 
tion period, in which national uni- 
ty and the concentration of pow- 
er in single hands went on to- 
gether. The French Louis XI., 
the great workman of French unity, 
seemed to have bequeathed his 
sombre genius to the two last Ivans 
of Russia. Ivan III. was a con- 
temporary; but Ivan IV., surnamed 
“the Terrible,” a generation later 
expelled the strangers from Russia, 
annexed the countries bordering 
on the Volga, as well as Siberia, 
and at his death Russia in Europe 
was the largest Christian state, 
and Russia ‘in Asia existed in 
name. As Tolstoi, the Russian 
poet, says,“ He passed over the 
earth like:the wrath of God,” and 
his death was as tragic as his life. 
It was he who first took the title of 
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czar after subjugating Tartary, the 
word meaning a Christian Cesar. 

The third Ivan had gained a 
title as protector of Christianity 
by wedding Sophia the Byzantine, 
the last of the Paleologi, whose 
family, after the Turkish occupa- 
tion, had lived in poverty and 
misery at Rome when Paul II. 
was pope. 

Such was the court and such 
the throne towhich Jeremy appeal- 
ed. 

Rehabilitated in position though 
not in purse, the patriarch left 
Byzantium for Russia at the close 
of the year 1587. He was accom- 
panied by two of his subordinates, 
Dorotheus, Bishop of Monobasia— 
his zealous friend and adherent— 
and, passing through the valley of 
the Danube, was joined by Arsen- 
ius, Bishop of Elassone, on Mount 
Olympus, who became their chroni- 
cler. ‘The caravan went by way of 
Brest to Wilna, the capital of Lith- 
uania, and thence rapidly passed 
to the Russian frontier. ‘lo while 
away the tedious hours of travel 
the patriarch recounted to his com- 
panions all the trials and tribula- 
tions through which he had passed 
in his strange career. 

“ He related to us,” says Arsen- 
ius, “so many sad stories that the 
tears filled our eyes while he re- 
cited all his various persecutions 
and trials at the hands of the Turk- 
ish authorities.” 

Thus they journeyed on towards 
that strange, new, and terrible 
country over which the Czar Feo- 
dor Ivanovitch, son of Ivan the 
‘Terrible, then held sway in name, 
though the real king was Boris 
Godounof, one of the great bo- 
zars, or nobles, who had wedded 
his feeble master to his sister, Irene, 
and for fourteen years ruled in his 
name. He was at once the War- 
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wick and the Richelieu of Russia, 
his nominal master being more 
monk than king. 

Having in a fit of wrath stricken 
his eldest son a deadly blow, Ivan 
the Terrible pined away and died 
of despair, leaving as his successor 
a lame, weak child, Feodor, who 
mounted the throne in 1584. In- 
capable, gentle, and fanatical, his 
greatest pleasure was to steal away 
to the Convent of the Miracles, 
there to chant long liturgies with 
the choir and ring the bells with 
the sacristan, while his mayor of 
the palace governed and patiently 
paved his own way to the throne. 

In his march to the throne Bo- 
ris sought the powerful aid of the 
clergy to mould public opinion. 
He had called to the primacy of 
Moscow—then the highest religious 
post—one of his creatures, the old 
metropolitan Job of Rostoff, whe, 
like all other church functionaries, 
was subject to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the supreme head 
of the orthodox churches of the 
East. 

It was the purpose of Boris, 
seconded by his pious master, to 
break the tie which made the whole 
church subject to a head invested 
by the sultan, and he had already 
been intriguing at Constantinople, 
both with sultan and patriarch, to 
effect the independence of the Rus- 
sian Church, when Jeremy fell into 
his hands and became an instru- 
ment to effect his purpose. 

The czar had already asked the 
aid of his clergy to bring this about, 
calling on them to know ‘if God 
would permit, and the sacred Sc? p- 
tures did not forbid, the hign 
patriarchal seat of the Eastern 
Church to be instituted at Moscow 
instead of Byzantium.” 

The clergy, in response, approved 
of the czar’s project, but added 
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that it would be useful to obtain 
the consent of the entire Eastern 
Church, “that the Latins, and other 
heretics who write against our 
sacred faith, may not allege that 
the patriarchal seat was transferred 
to Moscow by the will of the czar 
alone.” 

Negotiations were therefore open- 
ed, and had been going on for some 
time, with the patriarchs of Byzan- 
tium and Antioch, and the syndds 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem; but 
the proposal was coldly received by 
the high dignitaries of the Eastern 
church, naturally jealous of their 
ancient prerogatives. So, fearful of 
offending the czar, they tempor- 
ized. 

Such was the condition of affairs 
when the bozars of Smolensk, in 
July, 1588, informed the authorities 
of Moscow of the arrival in their 
town of a venerable voyager from 
Christian lands under the sway of 
the Turk. This was our friend Je- 
remy, who reached Russia with the 
very slender retinue and in the hum- 
ble manner already described. The 
response from Moscow was a re- 
buke to the vairodes of Smolensk 
for the tardiness of their intelli- 
gence: “ Beware of repeating your 
negligence. No envoy or private 
person from abroad should be per- 
mitted to enter Russian territory 
without our being promptly noti- 
fied.” At the same time a letter 
from the czar to the bishop of 
Smolensk contained these words: 
“If the patriarch requests permis- 
sion to pray in our church we au- 
thorize him so to do. See that 
the church be properly prepared 
therefor, and a grand concourse 
of priests be assembled. You must 
go tothe patriarch, and render him 
precisely the same honors and re- 
verence which you are accustomed 
to render to our metropolitan.” 
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The messenger sent to the patri- 
arch was further instructed to in- 
quire whether he still occupied the 
throne at Byzantium, “if he was 
travelling to collect alms, or if he 
was charged with a message to the 
czar from the sacred synod.” 

The czar’s messenger insisted 
on the immediate departure of the 
holy men for Moscow, and during 
the ten days the journey lasted they 
enjoyed the sumptuous hospitali- 
ties of the czar. Arsenius grows 
eloquent over the good cheer and 
the talent of the cooks. 

On the evening of the tenth day, 
as the travellers mounted a well- 
wooded hill, they saw their Rus- 
sian guides rush up to the summit 
and there prostrate themselves in 
prayer. It was the “ Hill of Monks,” 
whence the traveller first sees the 
panorama of Moscow open at his 
feet; and the inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, who had a right to be 
hard to please, testify to their sur- 
prise and admiration at the splen- 
did sight. A new east, entirely dif- 
erent from their own and mark- 
ed by a new character, revealed 
itself to them—one which seemed 
to come from a yet remoter east 
and a more mysterious one than 
their own. It seemed less a city 
than an immense monastery stretch- 
ing away to the verge'of the ho- 
rizon, with the cross conspicu- 
ous everywhere on the cupolas of 
strange shapes and dazzling colors. 
‘The eye was wearied in the at- 
tempt to wander over all the spires 
and domes of gold, silver, or star- 
ry azure which pierced the heav- 
ens. On each of the innumerable 
churches glittered five metal cupo- 
las. Between these churches multi- 
tudes of roofs, painted bright green, 
gave the city the appearance of a 
checker-board of bright green cop- 
per. Over all of these, as the 
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Acropolis dominates Athens, the 
triangular plateau of the Kremlin 
looked down on Moscow. To the 
right of the Kremlin the eye was 
irresistibly attracted to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Basilius—the dream of a 
mad architect, apparently modelled 
after the “ kaouk,” or voluminous 
turban of the pashas and Janis- 
saries—with its twelve cupolas and 
their fantastic headgear. Between 
the cathedral and the sacred gate 
of the Kremlin the Red Place, de- 
nuded of its barracks by the con- 
flagration of 1587, displayed the 
gibbets of Ivan the Terrible, and 
solemn processions filed constantly 
past, conveying poor wretches to 
the gallows, while mournful litanies 
. were sung as accompaniments. 

When the eye of the gazer left 
the heart of the city to survey the 
suburbs, beyond the second walls 
a labyrinth of streets and lanes, 
with gardens and ponds interven- 
ing, was distinguishable. 

In the distance, on the hills bor- 
dering the river, reposed convents 
with crenellated ramparts bound- 
ing this pious and warlike city, 
equally convenient for prayer or 
for battle. ‘The monks were half 
soldier, half monk, always ready 
to repel invasion from the Tartars, 
even as to-day, in the Rock Convent 
of Mar Saba, in the wilderness of 
Engaddi, the Greek monks are com- 
pelled to take similar precautions 
against attacks from the Bedouins, 
whom they have dispossessed. 

Over the whole of this vast pano- 
rama sounded constantly the vibra- 
tion of the iron bells from the 
hundreds of turrets and ‘towers, 
so that the ear, like the eye, receiv- 
ed the impression of a gigantic 
monastery from which prayer was 
ever ascending above the buzz and 
bustle of a capital absorbed in hu- 
man activities and interests. 
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Well might these voyagers from 
a distant and far different land feel 
the double inspiration of pious 
emotion and of vague disquietude 
in gazing on this strange scene. 

‘They were escorted to the base 
of the Kremlin, where apartments 
were assigned them with great care. 
The patriarch was installed in the 
house of the Bishop of Riazan, and 
his companions and servants allot- 
ted inferior chambers in the same 
building. While he and his com- 
panions were forbidden to leave 
the house, all persons were forbid- 
den equally to visit him or them 
without special permission, which 
permission was accorded only to 
a few privileged persons. In fact, 
they found themselves in a kind 
of honorable captivity. Such was 
then the treatment of foreign am- 
bassadors, and, as such, Boris was 
treating them with a special pur- 
pose, as will be seen. : 

The bozars, or nobles, came soon, 
with great pomp, to conduct the 
patriarch to their master, which 
Arsenius thus describes: “The 
nobles marched in front, magnifi- 
cently attired in golden brocade 
covered with pearls. The monks, 
in black robes, followed. His 
beatitude advanced with his two 
legates, the metropolitan of Mono- 
basia and myself, the humble Ar- 
senius of Greece.” The procession 
paused at the Golden Gate of the 
palace, passed through a court 
still called the Hall of Patriarchs 
—a small, dark chamber adorned 
with golden images of the saints, 
scarcely visible in the dim light. 

Everything inthis palace breath- 
ed the religious respect with which 
Asia ever has surrounded its rulers, 
and Jeremy was reminded of his 
visit to the Turkish sultan. Here 
he found the Czar Feodor, seated 
on a splendid throne, over his head 
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an image of the Virgin resplendent 
with precious stones, at his right 
hand a great globe of gold repre- 
senting the world. In his hand he 
held an ivory sceptre glittering 
with diamonds and sapphires. He 
was surrounded by his higher cler- 
gy and monks in attitudes of re- 
spectful reverence. 

Boris Godounof, called by Ar- 
senius “the illustrious archontie,” 
_ Duke of Kazan, occupied a place 
apart. The czar advanced a step 
to meet the patriarch. ‘Two monks, 
one bearing the crown, the other 
the tiara, gave the compliments and 
benedictions, according to usage. 
The patriarch, in a piteous tone, 
told his sad story, and then the 
audience was over. The visitors 
were next taken to see the Czarina 
Irene, sister to Boris, and our 
Greeks imagined themselves once 
more on the banks of the Bosphorus 


on finding the costumes so similar ; 
for in the sixteenth century Rus- 
sian manners enforced on women 
a seclusion almost as strict as the 
Ottoman. 


The czarinas inhabited lofty 
apartments in the palace of Térém 
not unlike the ‘Turkish harems. 
Even in our days the visitor to 
the Kremlin cannot but admire 
this beautiful building. The pro- 
cession halted at the gate, which 
men were not allowed to enter. 
Godounof alone was admitted to 
accompany the prelates. They 
were received in the first chamber 
by the female attendants of the 
czarina, clad in white from head 
to foot, without ornaments; and the 
gallant Bishop Arsenius avers that 
the splendor of these white gra- 
ces dazzled more than the snows 
of their country. But his admira- 
tion was beyond all bounds at sight 
of the czarina and the splendors 
of her surroundings. In a niche 
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gilded with the precious metal, sur- 
rounded by images of saints with 
diadems and precious stones adorn- 
ing them, majestic and arrayed like 
unto them, as though she were one 
of them, sat the Czarina Irene on a 
throne of marvellous workmanship. 
She wore a tunic of Chinese silk 
richly embroidered with pearls and 
diamonds. On her head blazed a 
crown with twelve points—in honor 
of the twelve apostles—on each 
point a precious stone. ‘The good 
priest, “plunged in pleasant stupe- 
faction,” records her dress and or- 
naments with the minuteness of a 
man-milliner, and the gems to be 
seen to-day at the Moscow Museum 
attest his veracity. In prostrating 
himself before this human idol he 
even took time to observe the pat- 
tern of the Persian carpet, repre- 
senting the chase of tigers, stags, 
and swans, “which seemed to 
breathe.” On rising he gives a 
similar inventory of the luxurious 
furniture. But all these things 
moved him less than the beauty of 
the czarina and the spell of her 
voice. For this pompous idol prov- 
ed, after all, to be only a woman, 
and a most unhappy woman in the 
midst of her splendor. She ad- 
dressed the patriarch with tears in 
her eyes, praying his all-powerful 
intercession with Heaven that she 
might bear an heir to thesthrone of 
the Ivans. Twice during the short 
audience she passionately made 
this appeal, and, to interest the holy 
man more surely; sent him subse- 
quently a silver cup filled with the 
finest pearls as a reminder. 

This latter trait, though not re- 
marked on by the clever commen- 
tator in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
was equally significant of the thor- 
oughly Eastern type of this court 
and people. 

Since the days of Sara down 
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to the present time all Eastern wo- 
men regard her as without honor 
who has borne no children, and all 
other blessings cannot compensate 
them, in their own eyes or those 
of their neighbors, for this default, 
which, in the case of this poor czar- 
ina, it seems the prayers of the 
patriarch, that we may suppose 
earnestly and faithfully rendered 
in consideration of his cup of 
pearls and kindness of heart, was 
never removed. 

And so Irene passes from history 
and from this touching chronicle 
of her sorrows. 

These formalities over in the 
presentation of the patriarch to the 
two royal phantoms, who were but 
the puppets of this Russian Bis- 
marck, the real business commenc- 
ed, and Boris, taking his prisoner 
into a private study, had a serious 
talk with him. ‘To the poor patri- 
arch this grim statesman, who could 
not be bought with gold, as were 
the ‘Turks, was far more terrible 
thanthey. He again resorted to his 
only weapon—supplication—and 
told his piteous story of persecu- 
tion by the Turks and his long 
miseries of exile and outrage. At 
one point of his recital, depicting 
the desolation of the Holy Temple, 
soiled and profaned by the Turkish 

imaums, Jeremy burst into tears 
” andexclajmed : “ What earthly help 
can we hope for, except from holy 
Russia and our brothers of the or- 
thodox faith? Therefore have we 
come here to ask.Christian alms to 
rebuild a new temple to the true 
God in the ancient capital of or- 
thodoxy.” The Russian man of 
blood and iron, like liis modern 
successor, was no sentimentalist. 
He recalled the patriarch to prac- 
tical affairs, from weeping by the 
river of Babylon, by asking him 
what he had learned of the affairs 
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of Poland during his trip. With 
the astuteness of the Greek the 
patriarch changed his note, and 
thereupon ensued a’ conversation 
which subsequently bore fruit. 

During this conversation Boris 
broached the subject of the pious 
project of the czar, which was 
warmly applauded by the patriarch, 
since the cunning Russian had pro- 
posed that he, Jeremy, should be the 
first to fill the high seat of which 
they conferred.. Was not this a 
dream to tempt the poor patriarch 
—to exchange his empty name for 
the reality on the glorious throne 
of Moscow, instead of the tottering 
chair of the Phanar, supported by 
bribing Turkish officials, and men- 
dicancy ? 

Having secured his assent to the 
principle involved, the Russian 
made his second move, declaring 
that, in his master’s judgment, the 
patriarchal seat ought to be estab. 
lished not at Moscow, but at Vla- 
dimir. Against this Jeremy vainly 
protested ; but Boris declared it was 
impossible to remove the venera- 
ble Bishop Job from this seat, nor 
could a stranger, ignorant of the 
language and of Russian usages, 
fill that place at Moscow, not to 
speak of the czar’s own wishes. 

So Jeremy, who was but a child 
in the hands of the astute politi- 
cian, felt he had committed him- 
self in vain, but was powerless to 
escape the net he had rushed into. 
For Boris never had dreamed of 
giving him, a stranger, that high 
post. He had need, for his ulterior 
purposes, of his tool Job in that 
place, and his overtures to Jeremy 
about Vladimir were but intended 
to deceive; for he knew the patri- 
arch would refuse what was equiva- 
lent to banishment and the loss of 
power. He knew he could use Jer- 
emy, and he did so without scruple. 
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The result of this conversation 
was a convocation of the bozars by 
the czar, and the following com- 
munication to them from him at 
the dictation of Boris: “It has 
pleased God to send us the patri- 
arch of Tsargrad, and we have 
thought the time propitious to ele- 
vate to the dignity of patriarch 
him whom God wills. If Jeremy 
of Tsargrad consents to accept the 
primacy of Vladimir, Moscow shall 
retain its metropolitan, Job. If 
Jeremy refuses, then let us estab- 
lish at Moscow a patriarch taken 
from our national church.” 

Godounof then returned to con- 
fer with his prisoner, who proved 
obstinate. 

“What is the use of a patriarch 
remote from the czar?” answered 
the obstinate old man, convinced 
that he could make his own terms. 
Upon this the czar reassembled 
his bozars and said to them: 
“Jeremy is unreasonable in his 
demands. Job has a prior right 
to Moscow, and ought not to be 
dismissed from the shrine of the 
holy Mother of God and the mira- 
culous relics.’”’ So his opposition 
was vain. Boris now called to his 
aid the introducer of ambassadors, 
Stchelkalof, and the two alternate- 
ly cajoled and bullied the poor 
patriarch until he yielded every- 
thing, consenting to do whatever 
pleased the czar, on condition of 
being permitted to return to his 
own country. Terror had seized 
upon him in the midst of these 
grim counsellors of Ivan the Terri- 
ble. 

The formality of presenting three 
candidates to the synod, in con- 
formity with the church usage, was 
gone through—and even in this 
Jeremy was not included—and, of 
course, Job, the choice of the czar, 
was the one selected and proclaimed 
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Patriarch of all the Russias, 23d of 
January, 1589. 

Six months had been consumed 
in these delicate negotiations, and 
Jeremy had not yet obtained his 
liberty. He was compelled to drink 
of his bitter cup even to the dregs, 
and to consecrate his rival with a 
pomp which doubtless embittered 
his regrets at his approaching re- 
turn to his poor church at the 
Phanar. 

The plans of Boris Godounof 
had at last attained that point when 
they might be brought to a head, 
and his tool and dupe, with whom 
he had played as the cat with the 
mouse, be allowed to perform his 
final function and depart to such 
peace as he might find at the Pha- 
nar under Turkish rule. On the 
23d of January, 1589, the state 
prisoner, Jeremy, whose dreams of 
the Russian patriarchate had long 
since melted into thin air, and who 
only now thought of escape from 
his gilded cage, was called upon to 
perform the last act of the come- 
dy in which he had been one of 
the chief actors, All Moscow was 
swarming like a hive of bees re- 
cently disturbed. From the early 
dawn the immense crowd, compos- 
ed of nobles, monks, and’ trades- 
men, thronged the open spaces 
near the palace. ‘The ccrtége left 
the palace, headed by the czar, 
Boris, the two patriarchs, Jeremy 
and Job, and passed majestically 
down the red staircase. The great 
banners of the.Virgin and the 
saints draped the streets along the 
path of the procession. The hun- 
dreds of church-bells in this “city 
of chimes” made the air vibrate 
for miles, while the silver bells of 
the Tower mingled their high notes 
with the’deeper bass of the iron 
ones below. The procession pass- 
ed through the great gate, above 
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which the colossal image of “ Pa- 
nagia ” (the Virgin) towered aloft, 
seeming to survey with fixed eyes 
the sacred city spread out below 
her feet. 

Reaching the cathedral, where 
reigned an obscurity like that of 
night, relieved only by the burn- 
ing lustres with their thousands of 
wax candles, the priests and people, 
all alike happy, defiled along the 
naves. In the midst of the church 
an elevated platform had been 
raised, over which was a purple 
canopy of velvet. Up the steps of 
this platform slowly marched the 
patriarch, the tiara on his head, 
clad in pontifical robes, his arms 
supported by two acolytes. The 
bishops ranged themselves in a cir- 
cle around him. Feodor, the czar, 
ascended his throne. - The office 
commenced; the chant resounded 
in that melancholy but powerful 
melody dear to the Russian Church 
and dedicated to the czar and the 
two patriarchs. At a fixed time 
two. cushions were placed together, 
surrounded by the men-at-arms. 
The metropolitan Job, the elect of 
God, appeared between the lights 
and clouds of incense. The pa- 
triarch of Byzantium, supported by 
archdeacons, appeared opposite to 
him. Then the multitude saw one 
of these venerable priests laying 
his hands on the head of the other, 
and invoking the people to salute 
their new spiritual master, while 
calling down the Holy Spirit to 
bless him. The two brothers ex- 
changed the kiss of peace, while, 
kneeling on their two cushions, 
Jeremy of Byzantium and Job of 
Moscow remained until the rite 
was finished. 

Well says M. de Vogiié that, in 
exchanging this kiss of peace with 
Job, Jeremy had communicated 
not only the breath of his own life, 
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but also that of the institution 
which he personified; through it 
the Greek had passed to the Mos- 
covite the better part of the mo- 
ral heritage which Byzantium had 
guarded until then; and that after 
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a discrowned pontiff. Truly the 
church-bells of Ivan the Terrible 
might well sound their most glad- 
some note to announce to the Rus- 
sian people that the head of the 
Eastern Church had relegated his 
mission to them. Perhaps of all 
that crowd the piercing vision of 
old Boris Godounof alone beheld 
the future consequences of that 
day’s work, which was his. 

This memorable day finished 
with a sumptuous banquet at the 
palace. The czar dined alone at 
a small table, laying aside his dia- 
dem and substituting for it a pur- 
ple cap surmounted by a ruby as 
large as an egg. Jeremy sat at 
the table next the czar, at his right. 
The banquet lasted for six hours, 
with eighteen changes of plates. 
The magnificence and luxury of 
this repast cannot be described; 
neither France, Hungary, nor Bo- 
hemia could surpass it. 

On returning home the foreign 
prelates found substantial proofs 
of royal munificence in the splen- 
did gifts awaiting them—the Greek 
priest catalogues all with exceeding 
unction—among which were pre- 
cious vases, Siberian furs, the stuffs 
of Italy and of Damascus. So 
Boris royally rewarded this sur- 
render on the part of the Greek 
prelates. 

Poor Jeremy had given all that 
was asked of him, and received all 
he could now expect. Yet his de- 
liverance was still delayed, al- 
though the sole wish he now en- 
tertained was to escape from the 
country where he had been in- 
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duced to entertain such high hopes 
and meet so bitter a disappoint- 
ment. Under different pretexts, 
however, they kept him lingering 
until his presence might strengthen 
the new creation in which he had 
been forced to play so conspicu- 
ous a part. 

Then the “honored guests,” or 
prisoners, were liberated at last, 
and after a final audience with the 
czar, who escorted the patriarch to 
the Golden Gate with all the honors, 
they departed for Byzantium again. 

When their vanishing shadows 
had ceased to be visible it might well 
have been said that they had left 
their souls. behind them. Sadly 
did the Greek priests retrace their 
steps across the deserts, more than 
doubtful of the reception awaiting 
them athome. Traversing Poland, 
at Moldavia they found awaiting 
them a messenger from the sultan, 
ordering their return to Constan- 
tinople. Their long absence had 
excited suspicion at the Porte, as 
well as at the Phanar. 

On reassuming his duties Jeremy 
had to assemble a convocation of 
the elders to ratify his acts in 
Russia. He encountered not only 
the opposition of his brother pa- 
triarchs of Asia, but also of his 
two travelling companions, Doro- 
theus and Arsenius, who turned 
against him, and who boasted of 
their refusal to co-operate with 
him in Russia. Yet, although they 
gained great credit for this, and 
ecclesiastical historians have prais- 
ed them for their resistance, the 
archives of Moscow exhibit their 
seals and signatures, as well as those 
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of the patriarch, appended to that 
document. 

After bitter recriminations the 
council, finding that the matter 
was concluded, consented to the 
act, but affixed the condition that 
the successors of Job should after- 
wards obtain investiture from the 
cecumenical see of Byzantium, 
thus preserving the shadow after 
the loss of the substance. Practi- 
cally this was never enforced, and 
formally abolished a century after 
by Denis II. 

With this act, wherein he was 
the unwilling accomplice, the in- 
terest in our wandering prelate 
ends and history ceases to take 
notice of him. He died in obscu- 
rity. Five years later his mortal 
remains were deposited in a hum- 
ble grave at the monastery of 
Chalki or of Pantocrator, and no 
man can point out his resting- 
place to-day. But the work in 
which he was the unconscious in- 
strument has survived him, and 
“holy Russia” is the guide and 
guardian of orthodox Eastern Chris- 
tianity to-day. 

Four years later the king-monk, 
Feodor, followed him, and in his 
last moments had a vision, em- 
balmed in the verse of the Russian 
poet, Pushkin, in which the dying 
monarch saw and conversed with 
the luminous apparition of “the 
great patriarch,” whose image 
had impressed itself on the soul of 
the departing; since the scene at 
which they jointly officiated was 
one to stamp itself on the mind of 
the feeble fanatic as the greatest 
of his reign. 
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PERRAUD, THE SCULPTOR. 


Tue life of this great artist fur- 
nishes a striking example of what 
can be effected by a determined 
will. The sculptor of the “ Faun 
and Bacchus,” of “ Despair” and 
the “ Adieux,” was during his life- 
time deservedly appreciated as an 
artist, but it had been given to 
very few to know him as a man. 
He was one of those who prefer. to 
live unknown to the multitude, and 
whose existence may be summed 
up in one word—work. 

Never, perhaps, had any artist, at 
the outset of his career, more dif- 
ficulties to overcome, more obsta- 
cles to surmount, more opposition 
to vanquish, or more trials to un- 
dergo than Perraud; but his was 
an irresistible vocation. If others, 
at starting, have had to struggle 
against poverty and to conquer or 
soften family opposition, still there 
are none whose beginnings have 
been so full of difficulty, whether 
as regards the condition of origin, 
education, or surroundings, all of 
which were, in his case, directly 
contrary to the development of his 
mental and artistic faculties. 

J. J. Perraud was born in an ob- 
scure hamlet buried among the 
valleys of the Jura. His father, a 
poor artisan, sent him as a child 
to tend sheep until he should be 
strong enough to follow the calling 
of a vine-dresser, to which he was 
destined. In his native village of 
Monay there was neither church 
nor school; nevertheless at ten 
years of age, having never seen 
either a statue, a painting, or any 
kind of carved work soever, he al- 
ready busied himself with model- 
ling, with no guide but his own 


fancy, or in imitation of such types 
as came in his way—figures, flow- 
ers, or other objects. “In sum- 
mer,” he tells us in the notes he 
has left of the first half of his life, 
“when I was a shepherd-boy, I 
used to get a kind of clay from the 
bottom of ditches, and fashion with 
it whatever came into my head— 
soldiers, or a dourgeois whom I had 
seen pass by; or else, with no tool 
but a wretched knife, I cut in wood 
models of ploughs and wagons, 
etc.,” adding, with perhaps a re- 
miniscence of the pride he had for- 
merly experienced, “little men that 
could move their eyes.” 

At seventeen years of age he 
scarcely knew how to read. As 
we have said, there was no school 
at Monay, but at the commence- 
ment of every winter day-labor- 
ers who were short of work came 
in from the neighborhood to try 
their hand, for want of anything 
else, as pedagogues. For a month- 
ly payment of ten or twelve sols, ac- 
cording tocircumstances, they open- 
ed a class for reading and writ- 
ing in some empty barn; after 
which—that is, when the return of 
spring sent back alike masters and 
pupils to the field—the class was 
naturally closed; those who had 
kept it quitted their tutorial func- 
tions, and, hiring themselves to 
farmers, were sent into the moun- 
tains to make cheeses. 

In a letter written about ten 
years ago to M. Max Chaudet, 
Perraud thus recalls his early 
years: “You could never imagine 
what it is to exist in an atmosphere 
in which there is an utter absence 
of anything vivifying, in which 
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there is not an atom that can 
awaken the slightest intelligence— 
not a book to be had, or even seen, 
except the Parochial ‘ Hours’ in 
Latin, which nobody understands, 
and for subjects of conversation 
nothing but the incessant, absorb- 
ing anxiety to find the means for 
procuring daily bread; to be al- 
ways exposed to wind and wea- 
ther, hot or cold, wet or dry; often 
laden like mules—under circum- 
stances such as these the imagina- 
tion reaches no further than the 
stable where one has to throw 
down the bundle of straw.” 

In the same letter Perraud re- 
lates how he discovered his voca- 
tion : . 

“ At last, however, as ours is an 
age of progress, a new schoolmas- 
ter had the brilliant idea of sup- 
plementing the Hore by little books 
in which were twenty-five trades, 
each of whose names began with a 
consecutive letter of the alphabet, 
with a woodcut on the opposite 
page representing the artisan at 
work. To me, always addicted as 
I was to disturbing the attention 
of the class by the manikins of 
my own production, these pictures 
were a revelation.” 

After many difficulties, among 
which was the, for a long time, in- 
superable one of obtaining his fa- 
ther’s consent, Perraud was.at last, 
at the age of seventeen, allowed to 
go as apprentice to acabinet-maker 
at Salins, knowing nothing beyond 
what he had learnt from his. book 
of “Hours” and his illustrated 
alphabet. 

It was this peasant boy, left for 
so long in absolute ignorance of 
everything but what related to the 
trade of a vine-dresser, brought up 
without the faintest notion of his- 
tory or grammar, who, by means of 
patient research and long hours of 
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solitary study, was one day to be- 
come not only an artist of the 
highest order, but also a learned 
and literary man in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

When still too poor to purchase 
any books he made the beginnings 
of a library with the extracts or 
transcriptions of books which he 
had contrived to borrow ;:and when 
later he increased this first trea- 
sure by the addition from time to 
time of a volume acquired at the 
cost of the hardest privations, he 
spent all his evenings, and frequent- 
ly a portion of the night, in earnest 
and persevering efforts to make up 
for lost time, and, without the aid 
of any other professor than himself, 
to acquire the classical knowledge 
which he had been unable to ob- 
tain at the ordinary age. In this 
life of unremitting toil and study 
he persevered for years, and its 
significant results appear in his let- 
ters and in the writings of various 
kinds which have been collected by 
the loving hand of a friend, and 
which will shortly be published. 

“You see,” he wrote to M. 
Chaudet, “ neither parents nor any 
single individual ever held out a 
perch for me; and, besides, it is 
amusing to do everything one’s self 
and not have a suggestion from any- 
body.” 

Here we have Perraud exactly. 
His years of eager and persevering 
labor seem to have been ever pre- 
sent to his mind. He often refer- 
red to them in his letters and in 
conversation with his few intimate 
friends. A short time before his 
death, in speaking of his success in 
1847, when he obtained the highest 
prize for his bas-relief of “ Tele- 
machus taking back to Phalantis the 
Ashes of Hippias”—of which Hor- 
ace Vernet, who was one of the 
judges, said that “ he who had imz- 
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gined that work could not be other- 
wise than a man of heart as well 
as talent”—Perraud wrote again: 
“ I had attained the object of my ar- 
dent ambition, but the way had 
been rough. The progress which 
had led me on thus far had only 
been made very slowly, and by 
dint of going often over the same 
ground. ‘The little that I knew I 
owed, more than anything, to my 
obstinate determination. 

could wish that the memory of 
that period of my youth, if it should 
survive me, might help to raise the 
courage of young men who find 
themselves in the same position as 
my own has been. I could wish 
that my example should convince 
them that nothing can be acquired 
without much trouble, and that we 
must incessantly appeal to all the 
powers that we possess, if we are 
to obtain even moderate results.” 

' To judge of the space mental- 
ly and intellectually traversed by 
Perraud it is necessary to read 
letters written towards the close of 
his life. Here is one, for example, 
to M. Max Chaudet, dated from 
Fontainebleau, 1873 : 

“TI do not remember if you know 
Fontainebleau. It is finer, more in- 
teresting, more varied, more vast 
than Versailles. I am speaking of 
the palace only. This Italian Re- 
naissance, shaped in proportions 
so grand, is particularly remark- 
able for its stately and majestic as- 
pect, which to my mind has always 
been somewhat lacking in French 
architecture. _ What bold and grace- 
ful combinations in the various 
forms of decoration! What gold! 
what painting! the remains of 
which strike with, wonder those 
who know how to find them among 
so many meaningless restorations. 
Only, inversely to Michael Angelo, 
who was more architect and sculp- 
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tor than painter, since he treated 
his paintings, if we may say so, in 
a sculptural manner, the Primative 
has composed his sculptures as if 
they were paintings; and as sculp- 
ture has not, like painting, the bene- 
fit of aerial perspective, he has con- 
trived to do three times too much, 
and, besides, it is as bad as can be 
imagined—it is atrocious. 

“I am not going to give you a 
description of this magnificent and 
truly royal abode, full of so many 
memories forming a part of our 
history, some glorious, others sad 
and painful, and some again ridi- 
culously puerile. I visited the 
principal sites in the forest, some 
of which are exempted from com- 
mercial speculation and classed 
among the historical monuments of 
the country in the same way as 
are our cathedrals, etc. A particu- 
lar species of oak, having a tall 
stem without branches, and high 
as the great fir-trees of my own 
part of the country, is magnificent. 
I went also to Barbizon, the inn 
adorned by artists, but the merits 
of which are far below the stories 
told of it in newspapers ‘Ihe inn- 
keeper appears to have soon be- 
thought himself of offering the pa- 
nels most in view, and therefore 
most inviting, to the daubs of fancy- 
painters, and then selling them to 
tourists. Nothing remains but 
what is utterly insignificant.” 

In referring to his colossal group 
of “ Day” he writes: “This great 
group, for which I am making so 
many sacrifices, almost deprives 
me of my senses. At night I am 
either painfully sleepless or else 
dreaming that it is all limbs with- 
out trunks—neither man nor wo- 
man, the woman thrown too much 
backward, the man on the left like 
a kite (I mean the coleoptera) ; then, 
when morning returns, I tranquil- 
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lize myself and go to verify the 
causes of my nocturnal troubles. 
-.+ How much self-tormenting 
only to bring forth a mouse! .. . 
“Perhaps you are thinking that 
when a man has such absurdities 
in his head he needs country air. 
But, mon cher, when inveterate 
gamblers go into the country it is 
still to spend their nights in gam- 
bling; and so I too, not being able 
to carry on my game anywhere but 
in my aéedier, am quite forlorn when 
I find myself out of it. Heaven 
knows, however, that my brain is 
much more active than my body. 
. . » But, my young friend, I am 
gtowing old. It seems to me, when 
I am writing no matter what, that 
[ see displayed before me all the 
wearisome repetitions which have 
been trailing along the ground from 
the beginning of the world, In 
fact, there is for the old no more 
anything new but a transformation. 
It is always the same thing: once 
the turn of the circle made, we be- 
gin again; there is only the differ- 
ence between a modern crinoline 
and the hoop and camlet petticoat 
of our grandmothers. But the 
manikin is always the same: love, 
hate, presumption, passion, avarice, 
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ambition, and all that follows in 
their train ; this is what we begin to 
understand and toregard philosoph- 
ically in proportion as the frame 
withers and the hair grows thin.” 

Perraud’s death was hastened by 
his sorrow for the death of his wife. 
When she who had been the faith- 
ful aid and companion of his life 
was taken he felt that for him 
too all was finished in this world, 
and, patiently and calmly awaiting 
his end, he gradually sank after his 
great bereavement. 

“In proportion,” he wrote, “as 
Time multiplies the weeks and 
months of my sad solitude, he hol- 
lows it into a'deeper chasm and 
makes a yaster void.” And again: 


“T am like the leaf of a tree in the 
season when the fruit is fallen. I 
no longer shelter anything, but re- 
main only waiting until the wind 
of autumn carries me away.” 


The invincible courage, endur- 
ance, and dignity of one so worthy 
of esteem, both in his private cha- 
racter as a man and his exalted 
merit as an artist, as M. Perraud, 
present a noble and encouraging 
example to many a young artist 
and to many a man of talent and 
perseverance yet unknown. 


“RES ITALIC,” 


Rog, September 17, 1879. 

Tue Jtalia Militare of August 31 pub- 
lished the following, which may be re- 
garded as official : ‘‘ Under the title ‘Res 
Italicee’ the Strefileur’s Oesterreichische Mi- 
litérische Zeitschrift, an official Austrian 
review for military matters, has publish- 
‘ed a study of Col. Haymerle, formerly 
military attaché of the Austro-Hungarian 
embassy in Rome, in which study our 
affairs are discussed (especially from a 
political point) with an incorrect know- 


ledge of facts and a singular fallacy of 
judgment. We cannot conceal the sur- 
prise we have felt in seeing underneath 
the article published in the Streffeur's 
Ocsterreichische Militérische Zeitschrift 
the name of a person who, until a few 
weeks ago, occupied an official position 
among us; and our surprise increases, 
considering the’ special character of the 
review in which the work of Col. Hay- 
merle has been inserted.” There is a 
tone of injured innocence coupled with 
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ifigehuousness in this note which is not 
unfamiliat in our recollections of the 
Italian Re¥olution. The unmistakable 
iguette of the ancient fabrié of Machia- 
velli érdps out in its ver¥ Wording. Col. 
Haymerle is the brother of the Baron 
Hayiierle, who has been for some years 
the Austrian ambassador to the court 
of the Quirinal, and who is to succeed 
Count Andrassy as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. On the colonel’s return to Vi- 
enna this summer he published the re- 
sult of his observations of Italy in the 
brochure already adverted to. The title 
is very comprehensive ; but the subject- 
matter is very particular and very deli- 
cate, affecting the agitation in favor of 
** Unredeemed Italy,” as the Austrian 
provinces of Trent and Trieste are here 
styled. The importance of the work is 
thus described by the’ Pesther Lloyd: 
“It is the first time that a personage in 
a high position reveals with so much 
frankness the action of Unredeemed Italy. 
Col. Haymerle has registered in this 
book the result of observations made 
during a series of years—observations 
which were naturally facilitated for him 
by the precious information with which 
his brother was able to furnishhim. He 
shows the machinations, the ramifica- 
tions, and the influence of Unredeemed 
Jtaly, not in the form of a sketch, more 
or less vague, but with particulars which 
could only be known by a man who held 
his position and was charged with the 
mission which belonged to him. It is a 
dark picture which he displays before 
our eyes. He shows that the revolu- 
tionary movement is. much deeper and 
more serious than has been believed 
hitherto. But the most remarkable 
thing is that M. d’Haymerle does not 
hesitate to charge the Italian govern- 
ment and its agents with the responsi- 
bility for the excesses of the Unredeem- 
ed Italy. He proves that there is an 
excessive agitation against the integrity 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy not 
only in the press, in the associations, in 
the books, but that these machinations 
are carried systematically into the fiel 
of public education.” 
A brief review of the work will show 
whether Col. Haymerle has discussed 
Italian affairs “with aw incorrect know- 
ledge of facts and\a singular faltacy of 
judgment,” as asserted by the officious 
Italia Militare. He writes in the outset: 
““When we spoke in the preface of the 
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political programme of the Italian ac- 
tion-pafty, we said that, first of all, it was 
a question of gainifig Austrian tetritory, 
and that the annexation of ‘ Italian pro- 
vinces tinder fofeign domination’ was 
for the present ofily atinounced prs forma. 
We will now tell precisely why Austria 
should be the first object of the political 
action of Italy. It is for motives of op- 
portunity arising from the idea that it 
would be easier, when a favorable occa- 
sion is presented, to wrest provinces 
from the imperial state, which is expos- 
ed to several difficulties on account of 
its central situation in Europe and its 
internal conditions, than from other 
states which, being in a more advanita- 
geous geographical position, are there- 
fore considered more powerful. Before 
entering into this idea it is necessary, for 
reasons of historic truth, to show how 
this political action is being prepared ; 
a few facts of very recent date will suffice 
to give an approximate idea thereof.” 
Here the author narrates at length how 
in 1876, when the Italians celebrated as 
a national feast the centenary of the bat- 
tle of Legnano, one would naturally sup- 
pose that the relative demonstrations 
would be directed against the North 
Germans. On the contrary, in the pre- 
sence of the Minister of the Interior, 
officially represented by the prefect of 
Milan, of deputations from the army and 
navy and from both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the flags of Trent and Trieste were 
borne in procession draped in mourn- 
ing, and discourses were delivered on 
the future annexation of those provinces, 
At the demonstration of Mentana in 
1877, where France ought naturally to 
have been the object of the patriotic 
fury of the demonstrators—for it was the 
French chassepots that created the havoc 
among the republicans—Austria was 
mercilessly attacked in discourses which 
aimed at the annexation of Trent and 
Trieste. On the catafalque in the Pan- 
theon of Rome upon which lay the re- 
mains of Victor Emanuel the minis- 
ters might have seen immortelles bearing 
the inscription, 77ieste (or Trent) to her 
King ; as also, among the flags of the 
One Hundred Cities of Italy which deco- 
tated the streets through which the fune- 
ral cortége passed, that of the capital of 
Upper Istria. The commemoration of 
the Five Days at Milan during which 
Radetzky and his troops evacuated the 
city is always an occasion for the bitter- 
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est invectives against Austria. The 6th 
of February, 1853—the day on which 
bands of armed assassins emerged from 
the wine-cellars of Milan and treacher- 
ously murdered every Austrian soldier 
found in the streets—is celebrated as a 
patriotic feast, and a grand procession is 
made yearly to the cemetery to lay flow- 
ers on the tombs of the so-called “ mar- 
tyrs of the justice of the Austrian slaugh- 
terers.” The famous Peace Congress 
which was held at Milan in 1878 very 
nearly terminated ridiculously in a de- 
claration of war against Austria. The 
fanatical demonstrations in favor of Un- 
redeemed Italy which succeeded the 
Congress of Berlin are too recent to re- 
quire recapitulation. The throwing into 
the canal at Venice of the arms of the 
Austrian consulate, and the violation 
of the laws of hospitality, sacred even 
among the barbarians, which was involv- 
ed in the demonstrations that took place 
before the palace of the Austrian am- 
bassador at Rome and before the consu- 
lates of Leghorn and Genoa, militate but 
too strongly against the loyalty of pur- 
pose of the Italians ; while the fact that 
anti-Austrian demonstrations were or- 
ganized in the most retired villages and 


towns of Italy, where little or nothing is 
known of politics, betrays a systematic 


prejudicing of the ignorant classes 
against Austria. In these demonstra- 
tions the mendacity of the orators and 
of the journals that promoted the move- 
ment is simply shocking. For example, 
it was given out that the army which oc- 
cupied Bosnia was composed principally 
of Tridentine and Istrian regiments, and 
this was done for the malicious purpose 
of exterminating, if possible, the Italian 
race; and it was quietly stated, and stu- 
pidly believed, that one Italian regiment— 
the Twenty-second—lost two thousand 
men in the first engagement. The fact, 
however, is that the Twenty-second 
Imperial regiment of infantry is not 
Italian exclusively, but is composed in- 
differently of recruits from Gorizia and 
the Adriatic coast. Belonging to the 
Seventh Division, which had its head- 
quarters at Trieste, it was sent to -the 
seat of war with that division, but, not 
for any special political motive. Even 
supposing that the regiment in question 
were exclusively Italian, the fact of its 
being sent to the field of action proves, 
not the malicious assertion of the Italian 
demagogues, but the significant truth 
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that the government placed implicit con- 
fidence in the loyalty and bravery of the 
Italian soldiers. 

These agitations are, unfortunately, 
not without their fruits, chief among . 
which is a deep-rooted antagonism of 
the masses against Austria. Even the 
sympathy of the more educated classes 
is lessened considerably under the false 
impression of the terrorism which reigns 
in the empire ; nay, more, one of the first 
conditions towards gaining popularity 
in Italy is to recognize, in some form or 
other, the aspirations of the people to- 
wards the future annexation of Trent 
and Trieste. And here a very natural 
query presents itself: Why should Aus- 
tria alone be the object of Italian aggres- 
sion? Do not France, and Switzerland, 
and England hold under their sway ter- 
ritories which are historically and geo- 
graphically Italian? And is not the 
conservatism of Germany most odious 
to the advanced liberals of Italy? The 
explanation of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon is to be found in a calculation 
on the greater probability of success 
should the realization of the “ national 
programme” begin with Austria. After 
the violent conquest of Austrian terri- 
torics—which would in consequence in- 
crease the military force of Italy—the 
turn of the other nations would come. 
This probability is based on the hope of 
foreign complications in which Austria 
would be involved, and which would 
offer Italy a potent alliance against her, 
and also of internal difficulties which 
would paralyze her strength abroad. 
But this hope is a delusian. Although 
dualism is not the decay ideal of political 
organization, still for those who deduce 
therefrom the weakness of the monarchy 
the reply is ready; Austria will in any 
possible complication prove, as she did 
in 1858, that her people recognize but 
one law, and that is the law of patriot- 
ism. The Empire of Austria is made up 
of heterogeneous elements indeed ; but 
these elements harmonize marvellously 
in affection for the house of Hapsburg 
and in their desire to preserve intaet the 
integrity of the state. The army counts 
Austrians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Ru- 
thenians, Poles, Slavonians, Istrians, 
Rumenians, and Austria is proud of 
them; for their aft-tested valor and de- 
votion to the»emperor and to the state 
give to their national virtues the impress 
of a noble, patriotic rivalry. All these 
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nationalities have lived in political and 
economical union with Austria for cen- 
turies, and neither the Thirty Years’ 
War, nor the hardships of the campaign 
of Silesia, nor the violence of the Napo- 
leonic wars which oppressed Austria for 
twenty years could shake the solid edi- 
fice of the monarchy. 

But turn to Italy. Individualities 
more antagonistic than those of the Sici- 
lian, for instance, and the Piedmontese, 
of the Neapolitan and the Lombard, can 
hardly be imagined ; while so terrible a 
national cancer as regionalism is known 
only in Italy. As to political instability 
in Austria, the accusation comes with a 
ridiculously bad grace from Italy. Since 
1871 Austria has had but one Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Italy as many as 
sezen—Visconti, Melegari, Depretis, Ccr- 
ti, Cairoli, Depretis again, and now 
Cairoli anew. The facts of Villa Ruffi, 
Arcidosso, Rimini, and Benevente ; the 
disasters which followed the attempt 
upon King Humbert at Florence and 
Pisa ; in fine, the efforts of the republi- 
cans to overthrow the government, form 
a lively contrast with Austria, where 
such agitations are unknown. Can 
Italy undertake an isolated campaign 
against Austria? Certainly not, consid- 
eting the numerical force of the respec- 
tive armies. She would always have to 
calculate upon foreign alliances, as she 
did in 1859 and in 1866. But even in 
this Italy has little to hope for. The Ita- 
lians interpreted the saying of Bismarck, 
that Austria should transfer her centre of 
gravity to the East, as an indirect encour- 
agement of their aspirations. But it is 
novertheless evident that the sincere 
friendship of Austria and Prussia ‘is 
founded entirely on the interests of both 
nations. 

Suppose that Italy should, in some 
way or other, effect the annexation of 
the desired provinces. Northern Tyrol 
would in that case become part of Ger- 
many, whose immediate vicinity to Italy 
would expose the Jatter’s independence 
to serious danger. In fact, turn where 
they will, the Italians can discern no 
probability of their being able to secure 
Trent and Trieste. Italy cannot catry 
her revolutionary aspirations into the 
international feld. The peace oi Eu- 
rope is too precious to be ‘risked it favor 
of a nation that, tinder the’ pretext of a 
mission of liberation, is ready to help 
any state that violates peace, simply for 
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its own advantage. Italy can gain mo- 
thing by provoking this antagonism with 
Austria. Granting even that she got 
possession of Trent. her territory would 
certainly be increased, but with this an 
increase in the public debt of from one 
to two milliards for the expense of the 
war. Or do the Italians indulge in the 
hope of imposing upon Austria the pay- 
ment of five milliards, and repeating the 
history of France and Prussia? A war 
for Italy would be simply a financial 
catastrophe. At the end of November, 
1878, Italy had in circulation 1,586,000,- 
ooo in paper money, and possessed but 
150,000,000 in coin to support the cur- 
rency. The dourgeoisie are taxed beyond 
endurance, the rural population is groan- 
ing in the most squalid misery, conse- 
quently there is little hope of being able 
to increase the resources of the state. 

This is a brief summary of Col. Hay- 
merle’s book. He concludes thus: “If 
for some time a serious discontent has 
manifested itself among us in the public 
opinion and in the press, it is simply the 
natural consequence of the agitation 
that has been kept up continuously for 
years, by every means and in all man- 
ners, in the press, in the right of reun- 
ion, in the literature and in the instruc- 
tion, against all that is sacred in our 
country—an agitation which has cer- 
tainly done no harm to our position in 
Europe. As we have said, the govern- 
ment and people of Austria and Hun- 
gary desire a lasting friendship with 
Italy. But we ask absolute reciprocity, 
something more sincere than that friend- 
ship which is only to last as long as 
there is no embarrassment imminent, or 
which asks in exchange for services a 
grant of territory. The empire can lose 
a province in an unhappy war (we hope, 
however, that its valorous army will 
know how to avoid this disaster); but it 
will never renounce territory which its 
glorious history of centuries accorded to 
it as an inalienable inheritance.” 

This book is a bombshell! thrown by 
a dexterous hand into the very midst of 
the Italian agitators. The consternation 
produced among the plotters assumed 
the aspect of a panic. It is disconcert- 
ing, to say the least, to be surprised in 
malfeasance. The Radicals protested 
and threatened. The Moderates depre- 
cated in terms like those of the note of 
the Jialia Mititare. The burden, how- 
ever, of all their dcc'amations may be 
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reduced to the accusation that Col. 
Haymerle abused his position by pub- 
lishing a work that brings odium upon 
the government to which he was accred- 
ited. This accusation is at cross-pur- 
poses withcommon sense. The mission 
of a diplomat is to promote and main- 
tain good relations between his own 
state and that to which he is accredited ; 
but, at the same time, his principal duty 
is to look to the interests of his own 
government. It is the same old law 
of well-regulated charity beginning at 
home. Hence he must be continually 
on the alert lest anything occur which is 
derogatory to the dignity or interests of 
his country; and should he discover an 
attempt, either secret or overt, against 
the one or the other, he is in duty bound 
toapprise his government of the same. 
Col, Haymerle, in publishing his obser- 
vations on the anti-Austrian demonstra- 
tions in Italy, and drawing conclusions 
from the facts, did his duty ; and that he 
did it well is evident from the rage of 
those whose machinations he revealed. 
Had Col. Haymerie worked directly 
and secretly against Italy, endeavoring 
to disaffect the people towards the exist- 
ing institutions to the advantage of his 
own government, then, and then only, 
could the accusation of the Italian libe- 
rals be made and justly sustained. Had 
the facts narrated in the ‘‘ Res Italice”’ 
been either exaggerated or falsified the 
Italians might complain ; but the unbro- 
ken silence of official Italy, and the non- 
appearance of any categorical denial of 
the facts in any of the journals paid out 
of the Reptile Fund, are a very strong 
corroboration of Col. Haymerle’s state- 
ments. 


For the rest, the Italians, before charg- 
ing any one with an abuse of diplomatic 
advantages, ought to review their own 


lives. La Marmora, in his book, Un 
po’ pit di luce, writes: “ As to sending 
abroad an official representative of a 
sovereign, in order that he may conspire 
officially against the sovereign to whom 
he is accredited, it is such an action that 
I cannot imagine a government that 
would dare propose it, and much less 
a diplomat who could accept.” Pied- 
montis that government! Its diplomats 
were as base as their employers. The 
great annalist, Cesare Canta, speaking 
of the Revolution of 1859 and 1860, 
writes: ‘‘ The Piedmontese party work- 
ed under ground. In 1850 Ccunt Ales- 
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sandro Orsi, of Ancona, published that a 
hatred should by all means be kept up 
against the papal domination, and he 
endeavored to unite the two liberal fac- 
tions in favor of the house of Savoy. 
The Marquis Gian Antonio Migliorati, 
Sardinian chargé d’affaires at Rome, in- 
troduced to Orsi the principal men of 
action ; he travelled through those States 
(the Papal), creating commissaries, gain- 
ing over the Carbonari and the Mazzi- 
nians, and made arrangements for a gen- 
eral congress to be held in Ancona. 
In Rome itself, under the shadow of the 
Count Della Minerva, the fusionists 
plotted.” With the doings of Signor 
Boncompagni at Florence we are fami- 
liaralso. Of this “ patriot” Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe said in the House of 
Lords that the grand duke could have 
legitimately hanged him at the door of 
his palace ; and Lord Normanby wrote : 
“A thing of which we have no previous 
example—to wit, that Sig. Boncompagni 
took advantage of his diplomatic charac- 
ter to grant in the Sardinian Legation 
every kind of protection to the con- 
spiracy organized against the Tuscan ~ 
government to which he was accredited.” 
Lord Malmesbury qualified Boncom- 
pagni’s conduct as “incredible to an 
Englishman.” Enough has been said to 
show the brazen effrontery of the Italian 
liberals in charging Col. Haymerle with 
abusing his diplomatic position, pro- 
claiming at the same time their inno- 
cence of the manifest evil laid to their 
charge. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of Unre- 
deemed Italy without noticing the move- 
ments of the man who may be regarded 
as the very incarnation of the agitation. 
I mean Gen. Garibaldi. He left Civita 
Vecchia unexpectedly on’ the 1st instant, 
making direct for Caprera, It is now 
given out that he is about to return to 
the Continent. There is asomething un- 
derlying the apparently erratic flights 
from and back to the island home of 
this man more positive than the idio- 
syncrasies of an invalid in his nonage. 
Garibaldi must be considered at present 
in the double condition of pensioner of 
the government and head of the revolu- 
tionary movement. When you read of 
his recommending “ target-shooting” to 
the young men of Italy, and inculcating 
a general slaughter.of the priests, and 
again throwing a sop of flatiery to the 
‘* young sovereigns,” he is Garibaldi the 
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“fat stipendiary,” as Petrucelli della 
Gattina styles. him ; but when he writes 
to some friend begging that Cairoli be 
let alone, depend upon it he is Garibaldi 
the revolutionist. Why did Garibaldi 
leave the Continent so unexpectedly ? 
Was his flight the logical or the chrono- 
logical consequence of the appearance 
of “ Res Italice”? It is alleged as both. 
But why do we not hear more of the 
Democratic League? A partial answer to 
this question is in the fact that some 
relatives of Garibaldi who were in finan- 
cial embarrassments received from the 
king the sum of 300,000 francs. Depre- 
tis gave to Garibaldi himself the sum of 
180,000 francs, This was in May last. 
Since then Garibaldi has been compara- 
tively quiet. This is not idle gossip. 
About two months ago a pamphlet was 
published here by a person enjoying 
official confidence, called Garibalai the 
Ingrate. The author of the pamphlet 
quotes the letter of a friend of his and 
a’ senator of the realm, who character- 
ized the famous Manifesto as a financial 
scheme. This month another pamphlet 
by the same author has appeared, bear- 
ing the title of Garibaldi the Politician. 
The author gives another letter from his 
senatorial friend which contains some 
interesting revelations: ““I had never 
authorized you, my dear Gio, to publish 
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my letters. In your Guribaldi the in- 
grate, which will be one of the finest 
pages in the history of Italian polemics, 
you quotea passage of one of my letters, 
and precisely that passage where I say, 
‘ The conspicuous patriots, in signing the 
manifesto for Garibaldi, attempted a com- 
mercial speculation to the detriment of 
the state. Do you not believe it? The 
manifesto is a note which the govern- 
ment or some one else will cash.’ But 
as you have made cosmopolitan right— 
permit me the phrase—of a part of my let- 
ter, I give you permission to publish all 
that I writeto you. Know, then, that the 
note was cashed. Ina few days, if not ina 
few hours, you will hear that the ills of 
Garibaldi require the baths of Civita 
Vecchia. It is because Civita Vecchia 
is Caprera. Now that the note is paid, 
the conspicuous patriots, the friends, 
clients, and relatives, wish the general . 
to cross the sea, reserving to themselves 
to recall him when there will be other 
notes to cash. Poor leader of the One 
Thousand! No use in denying it : De- 
pretis remained stiff. But his successor 
(Cairoli) had not the heart. He enacted 
the part of the good and prodigal uncle. 
. -» The note was cashed, and for some 
time we will not read of programmes and 
manifestoes @ /a 26th of April ; but repub- 
lican plots will be discovered instead.” 
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THE DRIFT IN EUROPE. 


THERE are mutterings of storm 
in the European camp, and the 
autumn military manoeuvres have 
been attended by manceuvres of 
diplomacy less showy but far more 
threatening than the others. The 
two great chancellors flout each 
other at last; and the Austrian 
premier retires, for a time at least, 
from the leadership of affairs in 
his country. Russia holds out the 
hand of fellowship to France, who 
crippled her in the Crimea; Ger- 
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many squeezes that of Austria, 
after striking it numb and nerve- 


less at Sadowa. Italy, that talks 
so much and does so little, knows 
not which way to turn among the 
growing complications. ‘The Aus- 
tro-Germanic alliance puts a very 
effectual stop for the time being to 
the Jtalia irredenta cry. England 
stands watchfully aloof. She has 
no quarrel with either Germany or 
Austria, both of whom served her 
very well at the Berlin Congress. 
Their alliance against Russia, or 
Panslavism, as some call it, answers 
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her purpose singularly well at this 
juncture especially, when she is 
sorely troubled with discontent at 
home and dubious struggles in the 
East. 

Altogether the condition of af- 
fairs in Europe is far from reas- 
suring. Old jealousies are at work 
and new ones rising. As the Ger- 
man emperor rode into Strassburg 
the other day he was greeted by 
the inhabitants with closed blinds 
and deserted streets. Whatever 
enthusiasm was manifested was 
either manufactured or came from 
purely German sources. France 
still possesses the heart of Alsace- 
Lorraine, though Germany may 
hold its soil. In this connection 
many will be surprised to learn 
that the annexation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine was made in opposition to 
Prince Bismarck’s desire. It has 
often been rumored that the seiz- 
ure came about by advice of the 
generals in opposition to the wish- 
es of the prince. A correspondent 
of the London Zimes, who seems 
to have been used by the German 
chancellor from time to time as 
a medium of communication with 
the outer world, confirms the truth 
of the rumor. Writing to his jour- 
nal from Paris, September 23, he 
says: “The peace of the world 
would certainly have gained more 
than Germany would have lost 
had Alsace-Lorraine, despoiled of 
all its fortresses, been made a kind 
of neutral zone, an honorable bar- 
rier between the two countries, and 
had Germany substituted for a sac- 
tifice of territory, which a nation 
can never forget, a still heavier 
indemnity, which ever-prosperous 
France would soon have forgot- 
ten.” He goes on to recall a con- 
versation he had with the prince 
about a year previous. They were 
speaking of the San Stefano Trea- 
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ty, and the conversation gave rise 
to these very reasonable reflections 
on the part of Prince Bismarck : 
“When an enemy is vanquished 
you may set your foot on his neck 
and make him give up what you 
want; but it is necessary to think 
of the consequences of victory as 
well as of the consequences of 
defeat. We should not be where 
we are had I in 1866 acted like 
Ignatieff and. taken territory from 
Austria. At that time I had every- 
body against me. I had said on 
setting out, ‘If we are victorious 
I shall not take any territory from 
Austria; we must not remain the 
perpetual enemies of Austria. It 
is necessary that in ten or twelve 
years we may anew agree and be 
on good terms with her.’ On our 
being victorious everybody pressed 
me to take the territory; but I 
stood out, and I have often since 
had reason to be glad of it.” 

A sense of the truth of this, 
added to the pronounced Austrian 
leaning of Prince Bismarck at the 
Berlin Congress, may have provok- 
ed the genuine enthusiasm with 
which he was recently received in 
Vienna on his visit to Count An- 
drassy. ‘The enthusiasm of his re- 
ception in the capital uf the empire 
which can hardly help regarding 
kim as its victorious enemy is in 
striking contrast to the chill greet- 
ing accorded to the German em- 
peror at Strassburg. The expla- 
nation of the marked difference in 
the attitude of the inhabitants of 
these two cities may be found in 
Prince Bismarck’s words above 
cited. As he spoke, however, the 
man to whom he was speaking 
could not help thinking of another 
and more recent war where a peo- 
ple was despoiled of something 
more than blood and money. “ At 
this point I involuntarily glanced 
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at the prince, who was by my side.” 
The prince read his thoughts, for, 
“without appearing to turn his 
eyes, he perceived the movement, 
and resumed: ‘I know what you 
méan ; but in 1871 I acted quite in 
the same way. Atthat time France 
was in our hands; Paris was cap- 
tured, the Commune was in prepa- 
ration, everything was disorgan- 
ized; and had I done like Ignatieff 
I should have demanded Picardy 
and Champagne. But that entered 
nobody’s head; and even when I 
was pressed to take Belfort along 
with Metz, I refused and said: 
‘No, Belfort is in the hands of the 
French; it must be left there.’ 
Even as to Metz, too, on seeing the 
despair it caused poor little Thiers, 
Ihesitated. But you know that at 
the end of such a campaign mili- 
tary men must always be taken in- 
to account. I had to listen to 


Moltke, who said to me: ‘ Metz in 


our hands or in French hands 
makes a difference of one hundred 
thousand soldiers more or less.’ 
I could not throw on my country 
the burden of putting one hundred 
thousand men more into the field 
at a given moment.” 

Whether or not this conversation 
be wholly authentic, it sounds 
plausible enough. At all events 
the attitude of Germany towards 
France has from first to last been 
essentially different from its atti- 
tude towards Austria. In the one 
case it has borne the semblance of 
a fair stand-up fight where one 
party has thoroughly beaten the 
other, where the defeat has been 
honestly accepted, and where, as 
the chagrin of the vanquished 
weats away, a pact is struck with 
the conqueror. The other case is 
vastly different. Here a terrible 
blow has been dealt a mortal foe; 
but it is felt that the blow has 
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not been mortal, and that sooner 
or later a desperate attempt will be 
made to return it. All the nego- 
tiations for peace were influenced 
by this overwhelming sense on the 
part of Germany. ‘There was and 
could be no permanent peace be- 
tween the two nations. All the 
world accepts this as an axiom. 
The French “war of revenge” is 
looked forward to as one of the 
certainties of the future. The pos- 
session of Metz means just what 
Moltke is represented as having 
said. It is the difference of a large 
army. He himself has never pre- 
tended to disguise the true nature 
of the relations between Germany 
and France. “ What we have won 
by the sword we must hold by the 
sword ” is his view of the relations 
between Germany and France. 
So he gripped Alsace- Lorraine. 
When, in the days of Louis XIV., 
these provinces were annexed to 
France, Germany was only a geo- 
graphical name. Though France 
at the time and subsequently was 
anything but a model nation, it 
was still a nation, and a great na- 
tion even. It was at least worth 
belonging to; whereas the Ger- 
man principalities were little better 
than a nest of robber chieftains. 
As time went on the affection of 
the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
deepened for the country to which 
they had become attached. The 
language of the provinces is still 
largely German to this day, but 
the hearts of the people are wholly 
French. Did it happen, as it hap- 
pened before, that the transfer was 
to a milder and a better govern- 
ment, the people might in time be- 
come reconciled to the change and 
yield their hearts up to the land 
whose common language is theirs. 
But no one will pretend that, even 
in the present condition of things, 
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the German is a milder or more 
beneficent government than that of 
.France. It is harsher, more exact- 
ing, more military, and—no small 
consideration for a thrifty popula- 
tion like that of Alsace-Lorraine 
—the country and people at large 
are much poorer than in France. 
Here, then, lies a permanent bone 
of. contention between two of the 
most powerful nations of Europe. 
Nobody dreams that France and 
Germany are friendly powers. Ev- 
erybody sees that France-is the 
richer power. In a struggle to-day 
between Germany and France the 
story of the last war would proba- 
bly be repeated. But who shall 
answer for ten or twenty years 
hence, when the German emperor, 
and his great chancellor and his 
leading generals, will in all human 
probability have passed away? It 
was with a view to this, probably, 
that Prince Gortchakoff, at last 
openly avowing the resentment he 
felt at his desertion by Prince Bis- 
marck at Berlin, made the plainest 
overtures to France. It had al- 
ways been his desire, he said, to 
see France occupy her proper place 
in the councils of Europe. She 
had been deprived of that place. 
He wished to see it restored to her. 
Nothing could have been better 
caleulated to touch French feeling, 
and the only weak point about it is 
that Prince Gortchakoff is no long- 
er what he was. He is failing, and 
ambitious rivals, with aid undoubt- 
edly from Berlin, are trying hard 
to push him from his place in the 
confidence of the vacillating czar. 
Nevertheless the Russian chancel- 
lor’s interview with a correspondent 
of the Soleil, in which he freely 
unfolded his views regarding the 
restoration of France to her lawful 
place in the councils of Europe, 
added to the hasty meeting of the 
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German and Austrian emperors at 
Alexandrowa, probably hastened 
the departure of Prince Bismarck 
for Vienna, and his conferences 
there with Count Andrdssy and his 
successor in office, with the French 
and Turkish ministers, and even 
with Mgr. Jacobini, the Papal Nun- 
cio. The result was, so far as ap- 
pears, an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between Germany and Aus- 
tria; though it was also alleged 
that a proposal for a general dis- 
armament was mooted, and that 
the mover was Prince Bismarck. 
Of what was actually discussed 
or agreed upon between Prince 
Bismarck and the Austrian states- 
men it is, of course, impossible to 
speak. The only thing certain is 
that Prince Bismarck did not spend 
his busy week for nothing; that 
the Russian and German press do 
not continue their bitter wrangle 
for nothing ; and that Prince Gort- 
chakoff has not solicited a French 
alliance for nothing. It is clear 
that the enduring friendship of the 
Russian and German chancellors 
is broken, and that new allies in 
view of future developments are 
sought by both. Whether or not 
Prince Gortchakoff yields to his 
own age and the ambitious youth 
and intrigues of others, Russian 
resentment at German interference 
at Berlin will abide. French re- 
sentment—it is a weak word here— 
will also abide. Italian resentment 
at having gained nothing at the 
Congress will abide and increase. 
Germany and Austria are thus, as 
it were, forced into a mutual alli- 
ance. And where is it all to end ? 
' We called attention last month 
to the little that men profited by 
the lessons of history. Here we 
have all the national jealousies and 
mutual jealousies of statesmen to 
trouble the peace of Europe as in 
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the days of Louis XIV. There is 
this difference, however: that the 
armies to-day are larger, the in- 
struments of destruction more ter- 
rible, and internal social commo- 
tions, unknown in those days, have 
assumed a form and force more for- 
midable than armies and more per- 
manent in character. Military su- 
premacy is acquired at the cost of 
the liberty, the money, and the 
blood of the people. It is natural, 
then, to ask where all this is to end, 
for alliances at a pinch are as fra- 
gile as the paper on which they are 
written. Even Prince Bismarck 
has his moments of sobriety and 
humanity. According to a recent 
revelation of his accepted biogra- 
pher, Dr. Moritz Busch, in the 
Preussiche Jahrbiicher, he feels what 
the wisest of men felt long ago: 
“ Vanity of vanities, and all is va- 
nity!” “One evening,” says Dr. 
Busch, “the prince complained 
that his political achievements had 
given him but little joy or satisfac- 
tion. ‘They did not make any 
one happy,’ he continued, ‘either 
myself, my family, or any one else ; 
and they made many unhappy. 
Without me three great wars would 
not have taken place, eighty thou- 
sand men would not have perished, 
and parents, brothers, sisters, and 
widows would not have mourned.’” 

That. would be a fitting epitaph 
to write upon his tomb, but the 
feeling it conveys is not likely to 
deter him in any of his undertak- 
ings. Of all the “swallowers of 
formule ”’ he is surely the greatest 
living. He is likely to be influ- 
enced by no sentimental regards 
for other people’s feelings or 
rights. He is Prussian first and 
nothing else afterwards, and the 
recent Prussian elections, which: 
have turned in his favor, are likely 
to make him more so than ever. 
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He is, and will in all probability 
continue to be until his death, the 
prime mover in European politics. 
One great aim he has in view: the 
consolidation and pre-eminence of 
Germany. To this end he works 
everything, and in his own way. 
Military pre-eminence Germany 
enjoys now; real consolidation is 
another matter. Before that can 
be achieved there must be peace 
and contentment at home. Pov- 
erty, grinding taxes, swollen arma- 
ments, together with civil and reli- 
gious disabilities, even without in- 
terstate rivalries, are poor condu- 
cives to peace and contentment at 
home. Nor does the vote of a 
parliamentary majority or the pro- 
clamation of military law remove 
these troubles where they exist. 

As for military pre-eminence, that 
is always a challenge to rivals. It 


is not in the nature of things that 
It will disap- 


it can last for ever. 
pear with time; it sometimes dis- 
appears with those who created it. 
It is a costly and a dangerous lu- 
xury at the best. It is a trophy 
held against all comers, apt to be 
stolen by surprise or fairly won 
by those who go into training to 
win it. 

Statesmanship is conducted on 
the lowest principle of trade: every 
man, every nation for itself at all 
hazards. Let the rest go; let the 
weak suffer; we are concerned first, 
last, and wholly with Germany or 
Russia, with Austria or France, 
with England or Italy. Nationality 
rather than humanity is our article 
of faith, There was only One in 
history who looked beyond na- 
tionality to the great undying hu- 
man family. It was the Father of 
the human race, who bade his apos- 
tles to go and teach all nations, and 
baptize and make them Christians. 
He alone was the universal law- 
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giver, and his spirit is preserved in 
his church alone. It speaks in 
Leo as it spoke in Peter, as it spoke 
in the long and venerable line of 
pontiffs and apostles, as it will speak 
tothe end of time. So long asthat 
voice is neglected and the law of 
Christ rejected, so long will the na- 
tions be at war, so long will injus- 
tice reign and the brotherhood of 
man appear but the frenzied dream 
of a conspirator against society. 
It is doubtful now even whether 
the leading European statesman 
was playing much more than a part 
in his prolonged negotiations with 
the head of Christendom towards 
the restoration of religious peace 
and liberty to the Catholic subjects 
of Germany. If he cares to hold 
out he can. No Catholic army 


will march into his territory to 
compel him to free the Catholics 
from their thraldom; no Catholic 


hand be raised to threaten his 
life. It comes down to a question 
of absolute justice, favored, with 
him, by political expediency. Re- 
marking on the French elections 
in 1876, he said: “I doubt if the 
French radicals will get into power; 
but should they, I am sure they 
will begin eating the priests before 
they tackle the Germans ; the task 
is so much easier, and I have no 
desire to balk their appetite in that 
direction.” 

His grim prophecy has proved 
true so far. The French radicals 
are trying to eat the priests. But 
in those days the German radicals 
were not quite so pronounced as 
they have since become. The Ger- 
man radicals have an appetite for 
monarchs and statesmen as well as 
priests, and the German emperor 
has become painfully alive to that 
fact. It may be that Prince Bis- 
marck is sincere in his attempts to 
bring about an understanding with 
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the German Catholics, and that he 
is awaiting the results of the federal 
elections before taking final action 
in the matter. It wascertainly dif- 
ficult for him to go directly against 
the sepse of an adverse majority in 
the Reichstag, while he already had 
difficulties enough on hand. With 
a working majority, which is now 
likely to be secured to him, he may 
change his policy, and, in thesoberer 
views that seem to come upon him 
with his years, recognize the truth 
that no man will be truer to his 
country and more loyal to his 
government: than he who is true to 
his conscience and loyal to his 
God. 


Since the above was written the 
returns of the Prussian elections 
have come in. The various par- 
ties going under the name of Lib- 
eral have suffered a bad defeat, 
while the Conservatives and Catho- 
lics rejoice in a proportionate gain. 
“ The elections,” says the Germania, 
the leading Catholic journal, “ show 
that the people condemn the Cu/tur- 
kampf and demand their religious 
rights and liberties.” It remains 
to be seen whether Prince Bis- 
marck will regard the matter in 
that light. The Germania’s opin- 
ion is based on the fact that the Ca- 
tholics, weary of the long and thus 
far fruitless negotiations between 
Prince Bismarck and the Holy See, 
boldly set forth as their cry, “Aboli- 
tion of the May Laws.” ‘The Ca- 
tholics understood the issue per- 
fectly and responded admirably. 
They returned an increased ma- 
jority. The Liberals, on the other 
hand, who have all along been hesi- 
tating between the dreaded chan- 
cellor and their own convictions, 
had nothing definite to put before 
the people, and so lost their con- 
fidence. The Conservatives went 
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honestly for Bismarck and shared 
with the Catholics the Liberal 
losses. 

The government is not yet strong 
enough to stand alone. It is be- 
tween the Catholics and the, Lib- 
erals. In order to carry a measure 
it must secure the support of the 
Liberals or Catholics. Neither will 
serve without pay. The Catholics 
have named their price. They de- 
sire a restoration of the old reli- 
gious régime, at which nobody grum- 
bled while it lasted. It was con- 
ciliatory on all sides. The demand 
is only made rigorous by the fact 
of Prince Bismarck having gone so 
far in the other direction, which he 
must now see is condemned by the 
common sense of all lovers of free- 
dom. The demands of the Liberals 
are vague, and they vary between 
what is reasonable and the extreme 
pretensions of the Socialists. It 
remains for Prince Bismarck to 
choose. 

In France the government seems 
resolved on forcing through the 
Ferry educational measure, in spite 
of its rejection by the senate and 
its condemnation by the public 
opinion of France, and of all coun- 
tries so far as public opinion has 
chosen to express itself. The ma- 
jority of the councils-general re- 
jected it, after having been invit- 
ed to express their opinion by M. 
Lepére, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. ‘The measure has met with 
marked disfavor in all quarters, 
save among the extreme partisans 
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of revolution. Gambetta, the strong- 
est manin the government, isstrong- 
ly in favor of it, and his is really the 
arm that sustains so obnoxious a 
measure. It seems to us that this 
ambitious and unprincipled man is 
resolved on forcing a crisis with 
the hope to lift himself into the 
president’s chair, assume the office 
and functions, if not the character, of 
a dictator, which well accords with 
his calculated rashness and scorn- 
ful ignorance of the principles that 
regulate a well-governed society. 
His newspaper, the République 
Frangaise, now supports a general 
amnesty to the Communists, large 
numbers of whom have already 
been restored to freedom and to 
France. Some of them are now 
posing -as patriots, seeking for 
election to the Chambers, defend- 
ing the Commune, and promising 
a return to the days that preceded 
and accompanied the first French 
Revolution. . One of these is Hum- 
bert, the editor of the infamous 
Pere Duchéne during the days of 
the Commune. It will be a dis- 
grace to France if he is elected, 
and will encourage the whole 
brood ‘of sedition to lift up their 
heads and aspire once more to 
their evil eminence. These are 
the men whom Gambetta now fa- 
vors ‘in the name of liberty and 
order, while he declares that’ Ca- 
tholicity is the enemy of France. 
Well, let France choose between 
the rivals. She has had ample ex- 
perience of both. 
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De Virtutisus Inrusis. Pralectiones 
Scholastico-Dogmatice quas in Gre- 
goriana Universitate habebat A.D. 

- 1878-9. Camillus Mazzella, S.J., in 
eadem Universitate Sacre. Theologie 
Professor Romz. Typogr. S. C. de 
Prop. Fid. 1879. 


The first volume published at Rome by 
Father Mazzella, in continuation of the 
series begun at Woodstock, is a new and 
improved edition of the treatise on the 
theological virtues formerly printed at 
‘the Woodstock press by the scholastics 
ef the college for private circulation. 
We have long been familiar with this 
excellent work, the, first one of Father 
Mazzella’s productions which came into 
our hands. It is a satisfaction to us to 
reflect that we were among the first to 
appreciate and recognize their merit, 
since universally applauded, and re- 
warded by the high encomium bestowed 
upon them by Pope Leo XIII., as well as 
by the appointment of their author to fill 
the chair of Perrone, Franzelin, and 
Palmieri in the Roman College. 

In a theological sense the most inter- 
esting and the most difficult of the topics 
treated in this volume is the one whose 
subject-matter is faith. 

The controversies, not only between 
Catholic authors and their various op- 
ponents, but also among the most emi- 
nent Catholic theologians themselves, on 
the numerous and important questions 
connected with faith, are well known 
to all students of theology. The expo- 
sition of the Catholic doctrine by Father 
Mazzella is complete and masterly. His 
treatment of the questions disputed in 
the schools is thorough and impartial, 
and his own opinions, which are chiefly 
in accord with those of Suarez, are most 
clearly stated and ably defended, with a 
philosophical method and an elegance 
of Latinity characteristic of the author. 

Besides the scientific aspect of this 
admirable work, which is undoubtedly 
to be ranked in the first class of theolo- 
gical treatises, it has another. The very 
nature of the topics treated, and their 
close relation with the first principles 
of solid spirituality and Christian piety, 
give an author who has as much of the 
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warmth of true devotion as of the light 
of speculative faith and intelligence, a 
grand opportunity of doing what the 
Fathers and St. Thomas were wont to 
do—i.e., of furnishing nutriment to the 
heart as well as to. the head. Father 
Mazzella has written in this spirit and 
according to thismethod. The work be- 
fore us can be used as well in giving a 
retreat as in lecturing a class, and those 
who have spiritual and moral confer- 
ences to prepare for persons sufficiently 
educated to digest something stronger 
than milk for babes, will find here a 
treasury of ideas, abundant germs of 
thought, and rich results of the author's 
study of Holy Scripture, the Fathers, 
and even the best of the ancient philoso- 
phers. Will Father Mazzella’s volumes 
be republished in this country as a part 
of the Woodstock Course? We hope so, 
for otherwise we fear their circulation 
will not be so easy and general as i: 
should be. 


Brste History. To which is added a 
short History of the Church. For the 
use of schools. New York: P. O’Shea. 


The Lessons in Bible History, by Mme. 
Catharine White, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart in this country, is decidedly the 
best book of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. The author now presents 
to the juvenile world a much smaller 
and easier manual for study, condensed 
andsabridged from the larger work. A 
summary of church history has been 
added, which. is contained within fifty 
duodecimo pages, and is a model of suc- 
cinctness and accuracy, while it is at 
the same time easy. The little book is 
published with remarkable neatness and 
good taste, and adorned with very pretty 
illustrations. The larger work was not 
published in a manner worthy of the 
same commendation. It is much to be 
desired that a new edition of it should 
be issued without delay, in a style of 
elegance similar to that which makes 
the abridgment so attiactive as well as 
so useful a book for children. 

Both these books were carefully re- 
vised and corrected under the express 
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direction of the Cardinal Archbishop. 
The preparation of the smaller history 
was the last of the efforts of the gifted; 
highly educated, and holy lady, who, at 
the time we are writing these words, is 
daily and hourly expecting the summons 
to meet her Lord. The writer of a no- 
tice of this little book which has been 
brought under our observation in one of 
our weekly Catholic newspapers—a no- 
tice which does not deserve the name of 
a criticism—if he had been aware that the 
author was in a dying state, would have 
refrained from the rude and disrespect- 
ful language which he made use of, and 
which every person who may have read 
it can qualify as it deserves. The lady 
on whom he has cast ridicule will soon 
be in a condition to repay him as the 
saints are wont to repay those who use 
them despitefully. We trust that her 
prayers will obtain for him the grace to 
write henceforth in a manner less unbe- 
coming a Christian gentleman. 


IitstoricAL SKETCH OF THE St. Louis 
University. The Celebration of its 
Fiftieth Anniversary, or Golden Jubi- 
Jee, on June 24, 1879. By Walter H. 
Hill, S.J. St. Louis: Patrick Fox. 
1879. 


This book is far more interesting than 
the mere title would indicate. In addi- 
tion to the facts which more immediate- 
ly regard the college itself, its rise and 
progress during its fifty years’ existence, 
there is almost necessarily connected 
therewith the early history of the mis- 
sions established in the far West about 
the same period. It consequently gives 
us, in very pleasing form, an insight into 
the difficulties and labors of the pioneer 
missionaries of Upper and Lower Loui- 
siana, the former being now the State of 
Missouri. In these pages we follow with 
unfailing interest the wearisome jour- 
neys and self-sacrificing exertions of that 
noble band of devoted Jesuits, Fathers 
Van Quickenborne and Timmermans, 
who with seven novices—all Belgians— 
left their place of retreat in White Marsh, 
Maryland, April 11, 1823, to establish 
a mission in the West. In the number 
of these novices was the venerable and 
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illustrious De Smet, who became the 
apostle of the American Indians, It 
took them eighteen days to go from Bal- 
timore to Wheeling, and six weeks be- 
fore they reached St. Louis, then but a 
small town of five thousand inhabitants. 
To give some idea of the progress effected 
during the last fifty years, we may. mention 
the fact that in 1829 there were but four- 
teen Jesuits (including lay brothers), 
while now there are three hundred and 
thirty-four members of the same illustri- 
ous order in the province of St. Louis. 

This work gives a list of one hundred 
and thirty-eight graduates, but, strange to 
say, only two of these entered the clerical 
profession. Their Jesuit brethren far- 
ther East are far more successful in that 
respect, asa large percentage of the grad- 
uates of St. John’s, Fordham, and especi- 
ally of St. Francis Xavier’s, in this city, 
have swelled the numbers of the priest- 
hood. 

This work of Father Hill will amply 
repay the perusal even of those who 
were in no way connected with the Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. It is very modest 
in its tone and entertaining in its varied 
contents. 


In the present number we’ begin a 
new study in female character and 
French life by Miss Kathleen O’Meara, 
whose story of Pear! ran out in the last 


number of the magazine. So far as we 
are enabled to judge, Pear/ met with 
singular favor from our readers. The 
new story, Fo/llette, is of a very different 
kind and character. It throws a sweet 
and tender and deeply interesting ro- 
mance around the life of a simple little 
French peasant girl, whose love and suf- 
fering win the reader's sympathy as 
thoroughly as though they were those.of 
a heroine of history. This is altogether 
owing to the writer's felicitous art. Those 
who watch the growth of Miss O’Meara’s 
writings will discern in her later produc- 
tions evidence of a firmer touch, a truer 
artistic sense, a wider range of observa- 
tion, and a deeper thought than they may 
have at first suspected. The rich mate- 
rial was there always ; experience and 
growing knowledge are perfecting it in- 
to symmetrical strength and beauty. 





